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I  was  capable :  will  not  this  content  him  !  Unmoved  by  pri- 
I  vate  expressions  in  the  authorized  vehicles  of  opinion,  Count 
I  Bismarck  has  taken  the  initiative  in  military  reduction, 

I  and  sent  eighty  thousand  men  to  their  respective  homes, 
j  What  will  N  apoleon  III.  do  in  this  way  ?  If  nothing, 
what  can  he  expect  Christendom  to  think  of  his  real  pur¬ 
poses  and  designs  ?  With  three  instead  of  six  hundred 
thousand  men  trained  to  the  use  of  the  Chassep6t,  the  in-  j 
tegrity  of  France  would  be  just  as  safe  as  it  is  now  :  for 
the  purposes  of  aggression  or  menace  the  600,000  are,  no 
doubt,  superbly  effective.  Can  the  moat  willing  believer 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  Napoleonism  persuade  himself  that' 
an  outbreak  in  some  direction  is  not  contemplated,  by  the 
taciturn  master  of  all  these  legions,  if,  after  the  demon¬ 
stration  at  Chalons,  of  the  superabtmdance  of  French 
military  strength,  no  step  is  taken  to  prove  an  indisposition 
to  use  it  ? 

Bumours  gain  ground  every  day  that  designs  are  maturing 
for  the  gradual  and  eventual  annexation  of  Belgium.  Not 
by  resort  to  anhs,  indeed,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it ;  but 
by  the  use  of  diplomacy,  whose  versatility  and  eloquence 
will  be  reinforced  by  the  glittering  display,  not  afar  off,  of 
an  irresistible  army.  The  only  son  of  the  Belgian  king  is 
sick  and  ready  to  die.  All  the  arts  of  medical  science  have 
been  exhausted  in  the  vain  attempt  to  restore  animation  to 
the  youthful  heart,  and  vigour  to  the  languid  limbs.  A  few 
weeks,  or  even  days,  may  release  the  boyish  sufferer  from 
his  lot  of  pain.  Two  daughters  will  remain  to  Leopold  11., 
and  already  measures  are  preparing,  it  is  said,  to  change 
the  Salique  law  of  succession,  as  was  done  in  Spain, — and, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  princesses,  with  the  hope  of 
securing  the  hand  of  one  of  them  for  a  French  prince. 
The  juvenility  of  royal  heirs  and  heiresses  has  never  stood 
in  the  way  of  political  betrothals,  absurd  as  such  betrothals 
necessarily  seemed,  and  abortive,  for  their  purpose,  as  they 
have  almost  invariably  proved.  The  brother  of  the  Belgian 
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If  I  might  gire  a  abort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell 
him  hia  fate.  If  he  reaolred  to  renture  upon  the  dangerona  predpioe 
of  telling  unbiaaaed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither 
to  gire  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tella  the  Crimea  of  great  men  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tella  them  of 
yirtuea,  when  they  hare  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander. 
But  if  he  regarda  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and 
then  he  may  go  on  fearloas;  and  this  ia  the  course  I  take  myself.^ 


WILL  HE  DISARM? 

The  Grand  Review  is  over.  The  Emper 
health  in  the  refreshing  air  of  Biarritz,  and 
army  assembled  at  Chalons  "  stands  at  easi 
and  drill  it  has  been  brought  to  perfection, 
force,  ready  for  use  at  a  day’s  notice,  there 
in  the  world, 

able  to  concentrate  behind  the  Rhine, 

and  though  their  uniforms  and  standards  might 


.”  In  armament 
As  an  organised 
is  not  its  equal 
In  three  months  Prussia  would  probably  be 
greater  number  of 


men 

bespeak  diversity  of  allegiance  in  time  of  peace,  in  time  of 
war  they  would  undoubtedly  respond  as  thoroughly  in 
unison  to  the  watchword  of  country,  as  the  one  and  indi¬ 
visible  array  opposed  to  them.  It  may  be  taken  as  beyond 
dispute,  however,  that  they  would  prove  to  be  very  unequally 
armed.  The  contingents  of  several  States  are  neither  fur¬ 
nished,  or  likely  soon  to  be  furnished,  with  the  needle-gun  ; 
and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  whether  that  once  match¬ 
less  implement  of  destruction  is  equal  for  mischief  to  the 
Chassepot.  It  is  certain  that  the  French  think  not ;  and 
they  are  already  full  of  new  inventions  that  promise  to 
outdo  their  present  boasted  weapon.  The  military  strength 
of  Prussia  lies,  moreover,  in  her  ability  to  reinforce  from  the 
muster-roll  of  the  Landwehr  a  comparatively  moderate 
standing  army  dispersed  among  towns  and  fortresses.  It  is 
by  this  means  she  is  able  to  keep  up  a  staff  and  corps 
d' elite  equal  to  that  of  France,  without  the  exhausting  and 
oppressive  chargee  which  M.  Magne  has  to  provide  for  in 
his  War  Budgets.  Prussia’s  industrial  resources  are  suffered 
to  lie  fallow,  while  those  of  France  are  subjected  to  the 
exhaustion  of  an  incessant  drain.  Were  a  prolonged 
struggle  probable,  or  possible,  this  wise  economy  of  national 
strength  would  be  certain  to  be  felt  most  advantageously 
on  the  German  side.  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  in 
this  matter.  A  war  of  seven  campaigns  is  as  much  a  thing 
of  the  past  as  a  sea  fight  of  three  days’  duration.  Rifle 
muskets  and  rifle  ordnance  have  abreviated  as  much  as 
they  have  intensified  the  horrors  of  war.  In  everything  we 
are  concentrating  the  poisons  that  we  use.  Socrates  had  to 
quaff  a  goblet  of  hemlock  ;  a  thimbleful  of  Prussic  acid  is  at 
once  more  portable  and  potable  in  our  day.  Modem  armies, 
indeed,  do  not  shrink  in  bulk ;  but  what  with  railways, 
telegraphs,  and  diabolical  explosives  of  all  kinds,  they  gamer 
in  their  crop  of  havoc  in  an  incredibly  brief  period.  What 
the  great  Napoleon  might  have  achieved  had  he  been  able 
to  make  his  forced  marches  by  steam.  Heaven  only  knows. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  most 
important  phase  of  the  whole  matter.  Just  as  it  has 
become  possible  for  all  purposes  of  defence, — that  is,  for  all 
justifiable  purposes  of  war, — to  leave  multitudes  of  young 
and  vigorous  men  at  their  peaceful  pursuits  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  their  encampment,  provided  they  have  learnt 
the  elements  of  discipline  by  militia  practice  on  a  certain 
number  of  drill  holidays  in  each  year,  so  it  is  less  than 
ever  excusable  to  take  scores  of  thousands  of  pro¬ 
ductive  beings  from  the  stithy,  the  mill,  or  the  plough,  in 
order  to  immure  them  in  barracks  for  all  the  best  years  of 
their  lives,  for  sake  of  the  show  they  thus  make  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  ever  ready  for  mischief  abroad.  The  pessimists 
are  never  done  deploring  the  evils  of  scientific  improvement 
in  arms  of  precision,  so  much  more  costly  to  fabricate,  and 
Bo  much  more  destructive  in  use.  But  there  is  the  great 
countervailing  benefit  we  have  adverted  to,  where,  as  in 
Prussia,  the  Government  thinks  fit  to  secure  it.  We  may 
well  ask  why  do  we  not  insist  upon  our  own  rulers  turning 
our  own  Militia  and  Volunteers  into  a  Landwehr,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  retrenchment  of  expenditure  in  the  military 
departments. 

But  to  return  to  the  aspect  of  the  Chalons  camp,  now 
that  the  grand  parade  is  done,  and  the  Emperor  is  gone. 
Will  he  accept  the  virtual  offer  of  Prussia  gradually  to  dis¬ 
arm  ?  At  enormous  cost  he  has  shown  Europe  of  what  France 


his  presumptive  inheritance.  But  how  popular  feeling 
may  show  itself  remains  to  be  seen.  If  the  Belgians  felt 
themselves  as  secure  as  we  do  under  the  sway  of  a  female 
Sovereign,  they  might  possibly  permit  the  change  to  be 
made  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  without  much 
resistance.  But  if  the  notion  once  gets  into  the  head  of 
the  mass  that  the  real  aim  is  the  matrimonial  annexation 
of  their  country  to  France,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  appeal 
audibly  for  sympathy  and  assistance  to  baffle  the  design. 
The  policy  which  six  and  thirty  years  ago  erected  Belgium 
into  an  independent  but  neutral  state,  remains  substan¬ 
tially  unchanged.  Neither  England,  Holland,  or  Prussia 
can  be  expected  to  assent  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Low 
Countries  with  France.  The  talk  about  negotiations  for  a 
Customs  Union  had  never  any  coherency  or  intelligible 
meaning  in  it.  The  French  Government  is  bound  by  “  the 
most  favoured  nation  ”  clause  to  give  us  and  its  German 
allies  the  same  benefit  which  it  affords  to  Belgium ;  and, 
consequently,  whatever  lowering  of  duties  may  take  place, 
identically  or  reciprocally,  the  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the 

We  fear,  if  it  be  true 


converters  and  swept  them  in  1641,  for  the  most  part, 
into  the  sea.  What  Cromwell  did  to  repair  the  mischief 
soon  afterwards,  and  how  the  penal  laws  prolonged  the 
hope  that,  by  dint  of  pitiless  cruelty  and  brutahsing  op¬ 
pression,  religious  disaffection  would  be  at  length  stamped 
out  in  the  land,  the  most  reverend  Father  in  God  of  the 
Dublin  garrison  does  not  say.  He  has  taken  care  to  put 
that  down  in  what  the  Dutch  used  to  call  “  The  Forget 
Book.” 

But  it  is  not  forgotten.  The  injured,  insulted,  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  plundered  people  have  grown  and  multiplied  in 
Egypt.  That  they  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  Archbishop 
Trench  makes  out  clearly  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
Sectarian  ascendancy  laughed  for  glee  when  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  fell ;  it  shouted  for  joy  on  the  bloody  fields  of 
Aughrim  and  the  Boyne }  it  chuckled  at  the  cheat  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  Treaty  of  Limerick ;  and  sipped  its  ecclesias¬ 
tical  claret  in  sanguine  idleness  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  its  plethoric  limbs  grew  numb,  it 
let  slip  some  of  the  cords  wherewith  recusancy  and  non¬ 
conformity  were  bound  j  and  these,  intoxicated  with  their 
new  liberty,  and  impatient  at  what  was  still  withheld, 
broke  out  in  1798  in  United  Irishism.  Presbyterians  and 
Catholics  were  once  more  put  down,  and  the  fears  of 
{fiegisttred  for  Transmission  Ahroed, 


world  will  reap  the  advantage, 
that  diplomacy  is  actively  at  work  between  Paris  and  Brus¬ 
sels,  it  has  for  its  scope  other  objects  than  those  which 
are  dear  to  industry ;  and  this  renders  curiosity  all  the 
more  keen  when  it  puts  the  question — Will  he  disarm  ? 


AROHIEPISCOPAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Archbishops  Trench  and  Beresford,  like  certain  sea-side 
forts,  have  been  left  us  as  legacies  by  Lord  Palmerston.  That 
distinguished  Minister  did  many  good  things  in  his  day, 
but  he  likewise  did  some  very  unwise  ones.  He  made 
some  excellent  appointments  in  the  English  Church ;  but 
from  the  fatality  which  seems  to  rest  upon  all  unreal  and 
unreasonable  institutions  he  could  not  escape,  when  he 
came  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  anti-Irish  archiepiscopate. 
Aristocratic  himself  in  his  leanings,  he  understood  Ireland 
too  well  to  make  over  again  the  mistake  of  nominating 
philosophers  like  Dr  Whately,  or  fanatics  like  Dr  M'Ghee. 
He  knew  that  the  former  could  never  obtain  either  a  popu¬ 
lar  following  or  a  popular  hearing,  even  from  his  own 
privileged  sect ;  and  he  knew  that  the  zeal  of  men  like  the 
latter  could  only  serve  to  make  the  seething  cauldron  of 
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MoendancT  wwe  laid  to  wat  by  the  to-called  Act  of  Union,  To  begin  with  our  North  Amerioan  Colonies,  we  find  MassachosetU  the  propaganda  for  the  electoral  righU  of 
which  declared  the  un-national  establishment  in  Ireland  to  that  these  absorb  no  less  than  16,000  men,  at  an  annual  the  fair  sex  has  been  most  active.  Its  results  have  been 
be  henceforth  part  and  parcel  of  the  national  establishment  cost  considerably  exceeding  one  million  sterling,  towards  none.  In  Kansas,  where,  owing  to  the  rude  and  half¬ 
in  England  On  this  miserable  make-believe  of  a  guarantee,  which  the  Colony  contributes  nothing.  Now,  considering  that  civilised  state  of  affairs,  con^aratively  but  few  women  have 
which  does  and  can  guarantee  nothing  that  is  false  in  fact  these  people  are  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  yet  immigrated, — and  those,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
and  repugnant  to  justice  and  reason,  the  Planter  Church  that  for  many  years  past  they  have  been  granted  the  more  hardy  and  venturesome,  half-mannish  race, — theLegis- 

has  relied  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  Archbishop  Trench  blessing  of  responsible  Government,  and  that  the  official  lature  passed  a  resolution  some  time  ago  in  favour  of 

is  unwise  enough  to  think  that  its  invocation  will  deter  who  is  sent  to  represent  British  authority  in  their  dominions.  Woman  Suffrage.  The  enactment,  in  order  to  become  law. 
Parliament  from  dealing  with  the  subject.  is  allowed  no  more  real  power  over  them  than  a  beadle  can  had,  however,  to  be  submitted  to  a  direct  popular  vote. 

Archbishop  Beresford  is  hardier  still  in  his  angry  asser-  exercise  over  a  dean  and  chapter,  for  all  his  fine  clothes,  and  that  vote  went  against  the  Legislative  proposal, 
tions  He  plunges  into  statistics  as  blindly  as  his  metropo-  it  is  not  very  clear  why  we  in  this  country  should  be  called  In  the  Texas  Convention,  held  a  few  weeks  since,  the 
litan  brother  takes  a  header  into  history.  In  astounding  upon  to  provide  them  with  an  army.  It  can  hardly  be  question  again  came  up.  The  report  made  by  the  Corn- 
defiance  of  the  notorious  figures  of  the  case,  the  Parlia-  alleged  that  a  people  so  capable  of  self-government  should  mittee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred  was  to  the  fol- 

mentaiy  successor  of  St  Patrick  asserts  that,  if  to  the  be  incapable  of  self-defence ;  or  if  their  population  were  lowing  effect :  “  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 

minority  of  Churchmen  in  England  we  add  the  insigni-  too  weak  or  too  busy  to  find  soldiers  among  themselves,  they  Committee  on  State  Affairs,  after  examining  the  declara- 
ficant  minority  of  Churchmen  in  Ireland,  the  two  minorities  might,  at  any  rate,  pay  the  cost  of  the  substitutes  which  tion  presented  by  Mr  Mundine,  on  Female  Suffrage,  respect- 
will  outnumber  the  demonstrable  majority  on  this  side  the  the  mother  country  provides.  But  no ;  we  are  taxed  both  fully  present  this  minority  report,  and  unhesitatingly  state 
channel,  and  the  obvious  and  overwhelming  majority  on  the  in  men  and  in  money ;  and  for  what  ?  To  maintain  a  force  far  that  we  are  opposed  to  Female  Suffrage  not  because  wo 
other.  This  is  archiepiscopal  arithmetic — the  algebra,  too  large  and  costly  to  be  useful  as  a  police,  and  too  small  to  think  them  of  any  less  capacity  than  men,  but,  forsooth, 
we  presume,  of  the  orthodox  astronomy  that  insisted  on  be  of.  the  slightest  use  in  the  event  of  the  only  war  which  we  think  that,  by  the  very  law  of  their  natures,  they  are 
Galileo  denying  that  the  earth  went  round  the  sun.  could  endanger  Canada.  If  anything  could  put  it  into  the  transcending  above  an  active  participation  in  the  Qovem- 

_  heads  of  Americans  to  invade  that  country,  it  would  be  ment  of  the  country,  and  their  native  modesty  and  inborn 

the  tempta-tion  to  defeat  an  English  army ;  and  should  we  !  refinement  of  feelings  cause  every  true  woman  to  shrink 
COLONIAL  OAEBI80N8.  ^  United  States,  we  should  either  be !  from  mingling  in  the  busy  noise  of  election  days.  They 

Wo  last  week  sUted  that  over  60,000  inen,  out  of  an  compelled  to  waste  the  military  strength  of  the  British  |  are  conscious  that  they  exercise,  by  keeping  themselves  in 
army  of  137,000,  were  employed  in  our  colonial  poss^ons,  in  fruitless  attempts  to  protect  a  line  of  frontier :  their  appropriate  spheres,  and  by  exhibiting  all  those  gentle 

at  a  cost  to  this  country  of  8,888,0001.,  towards  which  the  extended  as  to  baffle  defence,  or  to  see  our  garrisons  shut  |  qualities  directly  opposed  to  the  rougher  sex,  in  their  capa- 
oolonists  contribute,  in  strangely  unequal  proportions,  ^p  strongholds,  while  the  enemy  ravaged  the  cities  of  wives  and  mothers,  an  influence  mightier  far  than 

365,0001.,  leaving  a  balance  of  something  over  three  country.  The  independence  of  Canada  must  rest  entirely  that  of  the  elective  franchise.  We  are  opposed  to  it,  fur- 
millions  to  be  defrayed  by  English  taxpayers.  Let  us  now  ^p^^  power  of  its  population  ;  and  the  presence  ther,  because  we  believe  that  the  good  sense  of  every  true 

see  how  these  troops  are  distributed,  and  how  far  the  places  ^  small  English  army  is  only  calculated  to  weaken  their  woman  in  the  land  teaches  her  that,  granting  them  the 

which  they  occupy  are  benefited  by  their  presence.  reliance  upon  themselves,  and  to  act  as  an  irritant  to  their  power  to  vote  is  a  direct  open  insult  to  their  sex,  by  the 

As  we  said  before,  such  possessions  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  thin-skinned  neighbours.  implication  that  they  are  so  unwomanly  as  to  desire  the 

and  Bermuda  must  be  excluded  from  the  category  of  colo-  ipijg  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  its  little  outport  of  St  privilege.  We,  therefore,  believe  that  such  a  declaration 
nial  garrisons,  as  they  are  maintained  for  “  Imperial  pur-  Helena,  occupies  some  4,000  English  soldiers,  and  costs  us  should  not  pass  this  body  of  gentlemen.” 
poses  ” — whatever  that  may  mean.  Gibraltar,  which  old-  about  322,000f.  a-year,  of  which  the  colonists  pay  20,0001.  After  this  report,  the  arguments  and  language  of  which 
fashioned  people  continue  to  call  the  key  of  the  Mediter-  They  are  a  sturdy,  enterprising,  money-making  people,  of  we  have  not  to  discuss  here,  we  do  not  think  it  will  pass, 
nmean,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  of  the  slightest  military  ygry  mixed  race  and  origin,  but  perfectly  agreed  upon  the  We  may  go  even  further  ;  we  may  say  that  if  there  is  no 
or  political  importance  to  us.  It  is  true  it  affords  a  good  advantages  of  having  troops  at  their  disposal,  who  protect  chance  for  Woman  Suffrage,  either  in  the  most  radical  States 
deal  of  patronage,  from  a  Governor  with  7,000?.  a  year  down-  them  in  their  raids  upon  the  natives,  join  from  time  to  of  America,  or  in  those  in  which  there  is  comparatively  a 
wards,  and  provides  snog  berths  for  a  few  younger  sons  ;  the  time  in  exterminating  excursions,  and  who,  by  waging  a  very  small  female  population,  the  chances  are  far  less  in 
local  expenditure  on  account  of  the  garrison  has  moreover  continuance  of  petty  wars,  have  contributed  to  create  a  Europe.  All  through  Europe — with  the  exception  of  a  few 
made  the  fortune  of  successive  Spanish  contractors  ;  and  the  gplendid  market  for  colonial  produce,  and  to  fill  the  smaller  countries — there  is  generally  a  majority  of  women, 
population,  among  whom  more  than 300,000?.  a  year  are  spent  pockets  of  farmers  and  traders.  Now  and  then,  it  It  reaches  nearly  a  million  in  our  own  United  Kingdom ; 
for  “  Imperial  purposes,”  is  not  required  to  contribute  one  jg  true,  the  British  soldiers’  influence  is  directed  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  in  Bussia ;  and  wellnigh 
sixpence  in  return.  Our  possession  of  Gibraltar,  it  is  true,  rather  to  curbing  than  to  encouraging  the  acquisitive  corresponding  relations  exist  in  Germany,  in  France,  and 
rankles  in  the  heart  of  the  Spaniard  to  an  extent  that  no  gpirit  of  the  colonist,  and  to  protecting  aboriginal  rights  ;  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  con- 
Englishman  can  appreciate,  unless  by  trying  to  imagine  but  if  we  were  to  extend  that  policy  of  non-inter-  trary,  there  is  a  surplus  of  the  male  sex.  In  America, 
what  his  feelings  would  be  if  5,000  Spanish  soldiers  were  yention  which  we  are  beginning  to  adopt  with  regard  to  consequently,  the  experiment  of  Female  Suffrage  might  be 
to  look  down  upon  him  from  an  impregnable  fortress  at  powerful  foreign  countries,  to  our  Colonies,  it  would  have  a ;  made  with  greater  safety  than  it  could  be  done  in  Europe. 
Lizard  Point,  or  Lands  End,  affording  an  asylum  to  very  wholesome  effect.  Squatters  and  other  pioneers  of . But  men  there,  believing  in  the  “  law  of  nature,”  politely 
smugglers  and  poachers.  If  the  luxury  of  hurting  the  European  civilisation  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  band  to- ;  say,  “  Bather  not !  ”  We  may  here  add  that  not  a  few 
feelings  of  a  very  susceptible  neighbour  be  thought  worth  the  gether  to  meet  aggression,  and  at  the  same  time  learn  to  j  American  politicians  are  of  opinion  that,  all  theoretical  argu- 
money,  let  us  by  all  means  retain  Gibraltar ;  otherwise,  become  a  little  more  scrupulous  and  considerate  for  the '  ments  apart,  the  admission  of  women  to  a  share  in  the 
Oeuta  would  afford  an  admirable  naval  depot  and  coaling  ngbts  of  others.  Government  would  be  calculated  to  impede  the  cause  of 

station,  and  we  might  make  the  exchange  a  profitable  xhe  Australian  Colonies  are  not  excessive  in  their  de-  progress  in  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  It  has  been 

speculation,  as  well  as  a  graceful  act,  and  release  5,000  jnands  upon  us.  In  proportion  as  they  are  required  observed,  at  least,  that  some  prominent  Bebel  and  Copper- 

soldiers  from  their  imprisonment  on  the  rock.  ^  pj^y  £qj.  ^^jje  cost  of  their  military  establishments,  head  organs,  especially  in  the  South,  had  latterly  declared 

Malta  absorbs  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men,  and  ^^ey  become  sensible  of  the  uselessness  of  English  in  favour  of  Woman  Suffrage,  reckoning,  no  doubt,  as  they 
this  garrison  is  notoriously  insufficient  for  its  defence,  troops  for  colonial  purposes.  New  Zealand,  where,  did,  that  their  party  wonld  have  an  advantage  therefrom. 
Valetta  harbour,  however,  is  always  full  of  ships  of  war,  the  but  three  or  four  years  ago,  we  maintained  12,000  We  see  from  the  American  papers  that  at  Chicago,  on 
id^  crews  of  which,  and,  more  especially,  the  marines,  might,  bas  just  agreed  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  last  remain-  August  the  5th,  a  Convention  was  assembled  for  the  pur- 

with  very  great  advantage,  be  employed  ashore,  in  place  of  ^ig  battalion,  and  professes  its  ability  to  take  care  of  itself,  pose  of  organising  a  new  Government  on  the  principle  of 
soldiers.  There  are  no  finer  troops  in  the  world  than  our  jather  than  consent  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  garri-  the  political  pre-eminence  of  women.  From  an  address,  by 
marines  ;  and,  under  such  an  arrangement  as  we  propose,  '^q  bave  no  fears  of  the  result.  The  colonists  will  Miss  Buffon,  which,  the  New  York  Tribune  says,  accurately 

their  services  would  be  utilised  at  a  great  saving  of  expense  exterminate  the  Maoris,  nor  will  the  natives  make  a  represents  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Convention,  we  glean 
for  transport,  and  an  equally  great  diminution  of  sickness  banquet  of  settlers  and  feed  upon  missionaries  ;  but  we  still  the  following  : — The  great  central  idea,  said  Miss  Buffon, 
and  mortahty,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  furnishing  maintain  a  much  larger  number  of  troops  in  Australia  than  **  was,  who  should  rule  the  earth — man  or  woman  ?  .  .  .  . 
prompt  wd  frequent  reliefs.  The  cost  of  the  Malta  justified  in  doing ;  and  after  deducting  the  colonial  The  blood  of  women  clamoured  for  the  right  to  rule  the 

garriron  is  865,000?.,  just  1,000?.  a  day,  and  the  local  contribution,  a  balance  of  100,000?.  remains  to  be  paid  out  earth,  and  to  so  construct  the  State  and  Church  as  to  pre- 
contribution  is  20,000?.  impgjbJ  revenues.  vent  abominations  from  entering.  Man  had  gone  as  far  as 

As  regards  Bermuda,  we  are  busy  building  fortifications  have  now  accounted  for  about  35,000  men  whom  he  dared,  and  was  now  waiting  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 

l®a8t,  two  maintain  for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonies  at  a  cost  of  to  the  new  Government,  and  become  loyal  subjects  thereof, 
ousan  so  ers  to  superintend  their  structure,  and  to  2,340,000/.  ;  the  remaining  15,000  men  are  scattered  over  of  which  a  woman  is  the  head  and  prime  mover.  They 
*^UB^r  of  ^  ^11^  complete.  Their  annual  cost  is  about  a  various  tropical  stations,  all  of  which  are  more  less  fatal  to  needed  the  protection  of  men  ;  but,  if  it  was  denied  them, 
”  _  .  the  constitution  of  Europeans.  Hitherto  our  objections  they  would  go  alone.”  Miss  Buffon  then  read  the  Oath 

c^e  e  olonies  proper;  to  those  scat-  bave  been  based  on  considerations  of  policy  and  economy;  of  Allegiance,  as  follows:  “We,  the  people,  inhabitants  of 
possewions  yon  t  e  sea,  where  Englishmen  must  now  add  considerations  of  humanity ;  but  the  America,  are  prepared  to  rally  around  and  support  a  new 
w  o  energies,  or  employ-  question  is  too  large  a  one  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few  aod  divine  government  of  Church  and  State — a  combined 

men  or  eir  a  ur,  in  t  e^  own  country,  establish  ^ords,  and  we  reserve  it,  as  the  subject  of  a  concluding  theocratic  and  democratic  government ;  men  representing 

^  ^  perpetuate  our  mview  of  the  wastefulness  of  our  military  expenditure  of  1'^®  State,  and  women  the  Church,  the  Church  controlling 

mshWtions,  m  a  form  more  or  less  modified,  to  suit  their  money.  ^  ^  the  State.” 

a  conditions  of  hfe.  It  is  only  natural  that  these  - - - -  \TiiM  Buffon  then  said,  that  “  Woman  would  never  yield 

00  onists  should  wish  to  derive  as  much  benefit  from  the  _  ber  position.  Man  might  pout,  and  rave,  and  storm ;  but 

mother  Gentry  as  they  can  possibly  obtain;  and,  in  one  sense,  WOMANHOOD  SUFFEAGE.  there  she  would  stand  immovable,  with  a  ray  of  light  en- 

^  more  than  the  presence  of  a  garri-  It  is  in  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  movement  shrining  her.  The  seed  was  with  woman,  and  it  would 

son,  w  c  not  only  expends  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  for  Woman  Suffrage  has  been  originated,  and  is  carried  on  bruise  the  serpent’s  head.  All  things  were  possible  with 

CO  onial  produce  and  labour,  but  saves  colonists  with  the  greatest  energy.  Yet,  even  there,  not  a  single  women.  The  same  could  not  be  said  of  men.  The  Bible 

^  Ka  tl  ^  providing  for  their  own  defence.  It  State  is  to  be  found  in  which  that  claim  is  legally  recog- 1  says  woman  alone  has  produced  a  human  being — a  perfect 

f  ungenerous  in  this  nised.  Massachusetts  occupies  the  foremost  rank  among  man,  as  in  the  case  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Who  would  sit 

respec  ;  w  e  er  we  haye  been  wise,  is  another  question,  those  States  in  which  Badicalism  has  its  stronghold.  In  in  the  chair,  as  head,  was  the  great  question  now  to  be 
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settled.  The  war  for  the  chair  had  begun.  A  rerolution 
>1^  been  inaugurated,  and  woman  declared  in  the  chair 
fint-~man  second.  All  over  this  planet  it  has  been 
settled  arithmetically,  geometrically,  scientifically,  and 
philosophically,  that  woman  should  rule  this  earth.” 

We  think  this  specimen  will  do.  We  do  not  give  it  with 
the  object  of  throwing  ridicule  on  arguments  that  are 
brought  forward,  in  reasonable  language,  in  favour  of 
Woman  Suffrage,  however  much  we  believe  the  originators 
of  that  movement  to  be  mistaken.  But  we  can  plainly  see 
that  a  very  unsound  spirit  prevails  already  among  various 
supporters  of  the  movement  in  America ;  and,  for  the  sake 
of  general  progress,  we  might  well  wish  that  the  great  poli¬ 
tical  difficulties  already  existing  there  were  not  increased 
by  which  can  have  no  prospect  of  success. 


ONLY  NATIVES  I 

A  thin  Blue  Book  lately  issued,  contains  some  correspond¬ 
ence  about  the  treatment  of  native  prisoners  and  others 
in  New  Zealand.  More  than  two  years  ago  Colonel  Weare, 
of  the  50th  Foot,  wrote  home  to  his  friends  complaining 
of  the  ruthless  way  in  which  the  troope  were  being  used 
by  the  Colonial  Government — ^which  “  did  not  want  the 
expense  of  prisoners  ” — for  the  torturing  and  slaughtering 
of  its  Maori  enemies.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  his 
complaints  were  repeated  to  Mr  Cardwell,  then  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  who  very  properly  wrote  about  them,  both 
to  the  War  Office  and  to  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor, 

as  calling  for  immediate  and  most  serious  inquiry.”  The 
Governor,  indignant  that  any  report  of  proceedings  in  New 
Zealand  should  be  sent  home,  save  under  cover  by  him  or 
with  his  sanction,  at  first  refused  to  institute  any  inquiries 
at  all,  but  afterwards  extracted  from  Colonel  Weare 
an  apology  for  having  written  private  letters,  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  his  intentions,  had  been  made  public  property,  and 
a  request  that  those  letters  might  be  “  considered  as  with¬ 
drawn,”  seeing  that  their  information  was  based  upon 
hearsay,  and  found  by  him,  on  closer  investigation,  to  be 
inaccurate.  The  Colonel  was  naturally  anxious  to  get  out 
of  a  scrape  into  which  an  injudicious  relative  had  brought 
him.  He,  therefore,  recalled  his  complaints,  stating  that 
they  were  erroneous  in  their  precise  details,  but  not  contra¬ 
dicting  their  general  purport.  Thereby  the  wrath  of  the 
local  authorities  was  appeased,  and,  with  much  dispatch¬ 
writing  and  petitioning,  they  urged  that  the  charges 
brought  against  them  were  wholly  disposed  of,  and  that 
the  entire  correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public,  in  proof  of  their  virtuous  care  for  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  Maoris. 

The  English  public  will  not  accept  the  proof.  The  two 
or  three  particular  instances  of  killing  in  cold  blood,  of  dis¬ 
embowelling  and  roasting  alive,  may  be  considered  to  be 
disproved,  and  we  should  refuse,  without  very  complete 
proof,  to  believe  that  Englishmen  could  be  guilty  of  such 
offences.  But  the  charge  of  conduct,  less  revolting, 
though  quite  as  certain  in  the  end  to  save  the  colony 
both  from  the  expense  of  prisoners  and  from  the 
disagreeable  proximity  of  people  unwilling  to  submit  to 
European  theories  of  colonisation,  it  is  not  attempted  to 
refute.  For  that,  indeed,  the  New  Zealand  colonists  are 
not  to  be  blamed.  Their  steady  hatred  of  the  Maoris,  and 
their  persistent  determination  to  work  them  out  of  their 
fatherland,  are  too  well  known  for  contradiction  to  be 
possible.  This  view  has  been  defended,  and  even  applauded, 
in  this  country  by  Mr  Boebuck,  and  by  many  others.  It 
is  identical  with  the  policy  pursued  by  the  planters  in 
Jamaica,  the  untitled  slave^owners  in  Ceylon,  and  too 
many  in  our  other  colonies.  The  policy,  indeed,  is  so 
prevalent,  and  him  go  much  sanction  at  home,  that  its 
systematic  adopters  in  New  Zealand  do  not  seem  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  defend  it  in  any  way. 

This,  however,  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  We  wish  we 
could  have  much  hope  of  its  settlement  on  the  side  of 
justice  and  humanity.  We  wish  there  were  a  way  of  per¬ 
suading  English  colonists  that  their  best  interests  are 
co-incident  with  forbearance  and  magnanimity.  **  Live,  and 
let  live,”  is  a  proverb  very  good  for  schoolboys’  copy-books, 
but  very  hard  to  enforce  in  the  rough  school  of  life.  There  is 
another  proverb,  **  Might  is  right,”  which  unfortunately  finds 
much  more  favour.  We  see  it  in  a  hundred  ways  at  home  ; 
we  see  it  much  more  glaringly  exhibited  abroad.  The  history 
of  New  Zealand  colonisation  differs  from  nearly  every  other 
passage  in  colonial  history,  only  in  so  far  as  the  Maoris  differ 
from  most  other  aboriginal  races.  The  natives  of  Ceylon 
are  too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  their 
masters.  The  natives  of  Australia  are  too  barbarous 
to  do  more  than  to  run  away  from  the  white  man, 
before  poisoning  themselves  with  the  gin-bottle  which 
white^men  have  taught  them  to  use.  But  the  natives  of 
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New  Zealand  are,  or  were,  a  brave  and  hardy  set  of  men.  ceed  in  this  attempt  to  bully  the  public,  and  the  next 
They  knew  how  to  fight,  and  they  knew  how  to  avoid  demand  will  be  an  increase  of  ohaigee,  and  liberty  either  to 
fighting.  They  had  attained  a  discipline  which  was  in  accept  or  reject  a  fare  at  the  option  of  the  driver.  Putting, 
some  sort  serviceable  to  them.  Their  physical  excellence  however,  aside  the  injury  done  to  the  public,  we  are  sur- 
was  tempered  with  some  respectable  mental  attainments  ;  prised  at  the  blindness  of  drivers  in  supportingcab-proprietors 
and  out  of  both  resulted  some  social  institutions  that  were  in  such  a  move  ;  for  the  drivers  ought  to  be  well  aware  that 
not  wholly  despicable.  Enthusiasts  hoped  that  here,  at  if  success  were  to  attend  the  strike.  It  would  bo  followed  by 
any  rate,  was  a  chance  of  colonising  without  exterminating ;  increased  demands  on  their  earnings  on  the  part  of  their 
that,  seeing  there  was  room  for  a  vast  number  of  English  masters.  We  see  no  more  justice  in  this  demand  upon 
settlers  without  necessary  detriment  to  the  sparse  popula-  railway  companies  to  house  all  cab-comers  on  their  premises, 
tion  they  found  in  possession,  the  two  races  might  than  there  would  bo  to  require  hotel  proprietors  to  allow  a 
Uvo  together  in  amity,  and  the  coarser  race  might  be  cab  to  stand  within  their  private  yards  ;  the  alleged  reason, 
“  levelled  up  to  the  finer.  But  it  was  a  foolish  hope,  that  they  bring  profit  to  the  railway  companies,  applying  in 
The  colonists,  scorning  the  good  land,  readily  granted  to  an  equal  degree  to  hotels.  Even  a  public  cab-stand  is 
them,  determined  to  possess  the  best,  and  to  possess  it  by  limited  as  to  the  number  allowed  thereon.  Then  why 
violent  means.  Boasting  that  they  knew  of  no  laws  but  should  a  railway  company,  having  only  space  for  the  privi- 
those  of  England,  they  read  them  in  a  spirit  altogether  leged  cabs,  when  all  are  present,  be  compelled  to  admit 
foreign  to  that  of  English  jurisprudence.  Men  who  were  others  indiscriminately  ?  To  our  mind,  it  would  be  an  in- 
willing  to  be  friends  they  forced  to  become  enemies,  fringement  of  the  rights  of  private  property.  And  when 
Storting  with  lawless  aggression,  they  were  hardly  sorry  to  to  this  we  add,  that  by  the  present  system  the  public  are 
be  met  with  lawless  warfare,  since  it  gave  them  an  excuse  protected  against  the  worst  effects  of  a  strike  like  the 
for  fierce  retaliation,  and  led  the  way  to  a  speedy  extermi-  present,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insured  clean  cabs  and  rea- 
nation  of  the  people  whose  home  they  coveted.  Perhaps  sonably  civil  drivers,  we  think  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of 
there  is  now  no  hope  of  averting  this.  But  if  the  Maoris  public  duty  not  to  express  our  opinion, 
are  all  to  be  slaughtered,  in  hot  blood  if  not  in  cold,  or  in 
other  ways  worried  out  of  New  Zealand,  we  are  bound  to 

protest  against  such  conduct.  The  Maoris  are  men,  though  (a/OrffSpOnfffltft* 

the  colonists  may  regard  them  as  “  only  natives.”  - 

_  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN  ON  HIS  CHURCH. 

Sir, — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  like  many  of  his  English 
THE  CAB  STRIKE.  brethren,  has  had  the  eflfrontery  to  charge  the  supporters  of 

Mr  Gladstone’s  Resolntions  with  cowardly  and  unworthy 
The  cab  strike  which  prevailed  from  Saturday  to  Thurs-  motives.  “  He  believed  what  passed  through  the  minds  of 
day  wa,  pr«ductivo  of  lea,  public  inconvenieuee  thau  could  " 

have  been  reasonably  anticipated,  owing,  in  some  measure,  through  this  alarmed  and  terrified  land  that  something  must 

to  the  season  of  the  year  (London  now  being  out  of  town)  ;  be  done.  So  long  as  Irish  outrages  were  confined  within 

and  in  a  m-eater  dem-ee  to  the  verv  svstem  of  «  nrivileffed  they  are  extended 

ana,  m  a  pater  aegree,  to  tne  very  system  ot  privilegea  England,  they  are  intolerable.  Any  measure  will  be 

cabs,  against  which  the  strike  was  directed.  We  think  it  of  welcome  to  English  people  which  proposes  to  secure  for  them 

importance  that  this  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  but  immunity  from  a  rejietition  of  these  outrages  ;  and  some 

for  the  “  privUeged  cube  ”  London  might,  and  would  have  ‘hfir  terror,  the,  are  determined  to  har,  Sun- 

,  ,  ,  .  1  ,  ,  art  “ . t  P®*®  Destruction  to  the  Irish  Church  Eetablish- 

been,  absolutely  cab-less,  and  the  public  at  the  mercy  ment !  ”  The  Irish  Church  is  weak,  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
of  a  class  of  men  of  whom  their  best  friends  fail  to  give  get  up  a  cry  against  it.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  be  doing  some- 
any  very  high  or  exalted  character  for  civility,  good  sense,  or  ^  confession  that  we  have 

temper.  A  stnke  is  at  aU  times  a  dangerous  weapon,  pn-  remarks,  deliberately  uttered,  is  very  palpable,  the  lack  of 
marily  injuring  those  who  use  it  more  than  those  against  discretion,  if  possible,  is  more  so.  For  his  Grace  has  in- 
whom  it  is  directed.  We  did  not  anticipate  that  greater  in  a  game  that  others  may  like  to  join  in,  and  the 

success  would  have  attended  the  recent  cab  strike  than  that  free  the  wearer  from  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  will  be 
which,  in  previous  instances,  resulted  in  disappointment  tempted  to  say  ;  **  Little  ground  is  there  for  surprise  that 
and  loss  to  all  who  were  foolish  or  weak  enough  to  be  ™y  bortl  Archbishop  is  unable  to  control  himself  when  dis* 
......  ,1  Tj.i  ,  .  ,  ,  cussing  the  proposed  destruction  of  his  Church,  for  although 

coerced  mto  joinmg  them.  Both  cab-masters  and  cab-  income  will  be  the  same  as  now,  his  social  position  will  ^ 

drivers  may  gather  from  the  failure  of  their  combination,  much  changed  for  the  worse,  and  he  will  feel  that  he  is 
that  a  movement  of  this  kind  oa-n  never  result  in  success,  ^l*®**gbt  by  many  to  be  merely  nn  encumbrance.  Such  a  trial 

unless  the  support  of  pubhc  opmion  be  previously  enhsted  His  Grai  insists  that  “  the  State,  till  now,  had  recognised 
in  its  favour.  We  hope,  also,  that  they  will  have  learnt  this  the  principle  that  there  was  a  true  religion  ;  that  it  was  pos- 

for  their  lesson  during  the  abundant  time  they  have  had  State  to  know  it ;  and  that  the  duty  of  the  State 

,  a  ..  ,  ,  ‘a  11  a  i  a  forward,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  the  interests 

for  reflection,  and,  moreover,  lay  it  well  to  heart,  that  of  religion.”  It  would,  indeed,  m  a  bold,  if  not  a 

unless  their  demands  have  something  of  reason  and  equity  presumptuous,  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  State,  where  so 

in  them,  and  are  heartily  endorsed  by  the  public  whom  “^“7  for^s  of  religion  are  rife,  to  assert  that  any  one  in  par- 
,,  . .  ^  ^  ,  ,,  ,  .  ticular  had  a  monopoly  of  truth.  At  the  most,  the  State  has 

they  serve,  the  attempt  to  enforce  them  by  coercmg  the  but  a  right  to  prefer  the  one  which  the  greater  part  of  the 

public  will  end  in  loss  and  disappointment  to  all  those  nation  approves.  And,  when  such  approval  is  withdrawn, 
engaged  in  it.  down  must  the  hitherto  favoured  Church  come,  as  is  about 

mi  vv  11  X  Ai.  1  ‘j  j  to  be  the  case  with  the  Irish. 

The  pubhc,  as  a  rule,  lean  to  the  weaker  side,  and  His  Grace  also  insbts  that  the  presence  of  his  Church  baa 
are  ever  ready  to  denounce  the  tyranny  of  the  strong,  had  “  a  leavening  effect  ”  on  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and, 
as  well  as  to  bear  sacrifices  and  to  suffer  inconvenience  co>^8*quently,  they  are  nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  of  Italy 

,  T  XV  X  and  Spain.  Is  not  this  state  of  enlightenment  to  be  attributed 

to  obUm  the  righting  of  a  wrong.  In  the  preeent 

instance  they  are  themselves  suffering  the  wrong,  and  For,  as  Mr  Bright  has  said,  the  Protestant  Establishment  has 
at  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  to  whose  weal  they  »  tendency  to  stren^hen,  rather  than  to  weaken,  the 

have  hitherto  daU,  conHbuted.  Given  the  beet  poeeible  JiS »  ^^a* 

case  in  the  world  against  the  railway  monopoly,  where  The  Irish  immigrant  of  America  is  not  so  docile  a  follower 

is  the  reason,  where  the  equity  of  the  treatment  which  of  his  priest  as  he  was  ere  he  quitted  his  fatherland. 

the  pubUo  have  endunKi  during  the  paet  week*  The 

public,  it  must  be  adnutted,  are  wholly  innocent  m  the  quadrupled,  and  have  added  so  many  to  his  Church.  Will  he 
quarrel,  but  it  is  they  who  are  made  vicariously  to  suffer  be  good  enough  to  estimate  how  many  more  Roman  Catholics 
for  the  sine  and  ehortooming,  of  raUway  diieetcre.  They 

are  helpless,  and  have  no  more  power  to  put  an  end  to,  most  reverend  gentleman  to  have  made  use  of  such  a  double- 
than  they  had  art  or  part  in  the  commencement  of,  the  edged  sword  ? 

disDute  Lastly,  let  him  be  advised  to  cease  whining  like  an  over- 

P  '  indulged  child ;  rather  let  him  prepare  himself,  without 

We  are  no  friends  to  railway  oppressors,  and  are  not  dis-  for  the  inevitable  change.  He  will  find,  as  others 

posed  to  look  too  leniently  upon  the  acts  done  in  their  before  him  have  done,  that  the  anticipation  of  the  evil  was 

corporate  capacity.  In  the  present  instance,  we  think  they  g*‘®ater  than  the  reality. 

X  X*  1  •  XV  •  vx  xv  X  XV  If  troubles  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain ; 

are  not  entirely  m  the  right,  nor  that  the  cabdnvers  demands  3^^  ^  augments  the  pain. 

are  wholly  unwarrantable.  But  until  every  cab  for  hire  is  j  4^.,  M.  A.,  Oxford. 

compelled  by  law  to  be  a  carriage  fit  to  carry  the  public,  - - 

and  its  driver  a  reasonably  civil  and  respectable  man,  the  THE  ABERGELE  CATASTROPHE 

railway  companies,  in  their  own  and  their  passengers’  Sir, — In  connection  with  the  fearful  disaster  at  Abergele, 

interests,  have  no  alternative  to  the  privUeged  system,  as  there  are  two  matters  of  great  important  that  may  be  dealt 

, with,  without  any  very  great  ditnculty,  if  we  are  but  earnest 
a  means  of  securing  to  the  public  who  use  their  lines,  resolute.  Ist.  It  seems  a  great  mistake  to  place  a  shunt- 
clean  cabs  and  civil  drivers.  ing  station  upon  an  inclined  part  of  the  read,  where  carriages. 

The  few  termini  wherein  cabs  are  admitted  indiscrimi-  secured,  may  not  unlikely  run  down  the  incline 

^  ,  1  a  a  ,  ,  ai  i  r  and  meet  an  approaching  tram.  Shunting  stations,  therefore, 

nately,  ought  to  be  a  warning  of  the  necessity  of  some  gjjould  be  placed  upon  me  level  portions  of  the  nid  ;  but  if, 

system  of  supervision  or  control.  Let  cabmen  only  sac-  for  weighty  reasons,  the  placing  of  one  adjacent  to  an  incline 


If  troubles  come  not,  then  our  fears  are  vain ; 

But  if  they  do,  fear  but  augments  the  pain. 

I  am,  &c.,  M.  A.,  Oxford. 


THE  ABERGELE  CATASTROPHE 
Sir, — In  connection  with  the  fearful  disaster  at  Abergele, 
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THE  LITERARY  EXAMINER.  lm"1^‘i'^f.rM«renphtndL'v'n7’ofworWng“l“^ 

d^oends  from  the  shunting  station  should  be  adopted.  2nd.  ■  ■  ■  ...  ^  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  the  classes,  Aptera, 

The  Abergele  accident,  like  most  railway  accidents,  brings  The  Insect  World.  From  the  French  of  Louis  Figuier.  Biptera,  Hemiptera,  Lepidcptera,  &c.,  into  which  insects 
out  the  fact  that  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  railway  Illustrated  by  Blanchard  and  Delahaye,  after  Beamur,  have  been  divided  by  naturalists.  One  of  the  most 
directors  are  not  enforced  with  sufficient  vi^ur.  At  the  Sta«  Chapman  and  Hall.  I  interesting  of  the  earlier  chapters  is  that  which  treats  of 

workmen  or  tTthSJ  The  author  of  the  ‘  The  World  before  the  Deluge  ’  haa '  Bermptera  ;  a  clw  taoluding  the  Cio^orio,  the  df  huff/, 
inimediate  superiors.  Mr  Wrigley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  here  given  us  a  popular  and  intelligible  account  of  the  ,  Plant-lice,  and  the  Oiminsecta.  The  classic  Cic^a  is 
observes,  that  if  the  shunting  in  the  Abergele  case  had  been  various  orders  of  Insects,  together  with  a  vivid  delineation  .  ®Gl6ct6d  by  the  author  as  the  type  of  one  of  the  families  in 
accomplished  even  at  the  very  last  moment  before  the  arrival  ^be  habits  and  economy  of  the  more  interesting  species,  this  class.  The  Ancients  differed  very  much  among  them- 
of  the  mail  tmu,  probably  no  notice  would  have  l^n  taken  translation  is  carefully  done  and  thoroughly  readable  ;  selves  in  their  criticisms  on  the  song  of  this  insect.  The 

«d'‘or  ha.  only  inwriod  a  few  footnotes  for  pur-  Bomana  regarded  it  a.  a  .harp  diwordant  round,  while  the 
acribed.  So  far  aa  the ’matter  come,  before  the  public,  it  po>®>  of  elucidation,  eome  remarks  on  the  occurrence  of  OrMka  wem  1“™  _^on  attached  to  the  noise,  and 
appears  that  there  is  no  sufficient  vigilance  exerted  by  the  individual  species  in  this  country,  and  a  chapter  on  the  evidently  enjoyed  it.  ^us,  Virgil  s^^  in  the  Eclo- 
raiJvray  authorities  to  discover  and  punish  all  breaches  of  the  order  Strepsiptera.  8*^®®  ^^®  hoarse  unpleasant  song  of  the  Cicadas  : 

rules,  whether  they  may  lead  to  accident  or  not, — yet  every  To  popularise  science  is  a  very  difficult  task.  If  Pope’s  At  mecum  raucis,  tua  dum  vestigia  lustro, 

one  conversant  with  such  matters  well  knows  that  upon  no  dictum,  “  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  be  true  Sole  sub  ardenti  resonant  arbusta  cicadis ; 

with  regard  to  literature,  how  much  more  does  it  apply  to  while  Plato,  in  the  " Phmdo,”  say.,  "By  Juno,  what  a 
aster,  to  exonerate  th^  from  blame  ;  but  for  the  prevention  8®!®“®®  *  And  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  in  endeavouring  charmmg  place  for  repose  1  It  might  well  be  consecrated 
of  disaster,  experience  proves  that  but  too  commonly  they  are  ^  reduce  a  science  to  a  popular  form  arises  from  an  to  some  nymphs,  and  to  the  river  Achelous.  One  hears  as 
not  enforced  in  the  one  and  only  way  to  secure  their  author  absolutely  omitting  all  the  technicalities,  all  ^  summer  noise  a  harmonious  murmur  accompanying  the 
efficiency.  ^  details  of  classification  and  arrangement,  and  merely  pro-  chorus  of  the  Cicadas,”  The  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of 

Now,  in  case  of  railway  disaster.  Government  interference  ducing  a  book  which  is  in  reality  only  a  florid  essay  on  the  shutting  the  insect  in  wicker-work  cages,  so  as  to  enjoy  its 
in  railway  mai^ement  is  pretty  sure  to  be  invoked  ;  but  the  wonders  and  advantages  of  a  particular  pursuit.  Thus  the  song  at  pleasure.  It  was  with  them  the  symbol  of  music ; 
d^royl^'I^n^bimA'thld'J^mT.^d’^^^  reader  doe.  not  obtain  that  benefit,  or  that  wholewme  ^  they  adored  it,  struck  m^al.  bearing  it.  image,  and 

iu6nt  taking  tlie  whola  charge  of  the  railwajSi  the  answer  is,  training  which  results  from  the  proper^  study  composed  poems  in  its  honour.  Anacreon  wrote 

that  it  behoves  us  to  wait  at  least  until  Government  haa  of  aoy  systematised  branch  of  learning.  And  he  is  also  an  ode  addressed  to  the  Cicada,  which  commences,  “  Happy 
ai  rived  at  a  more  successful  mode  of  managing  the  Admiralty,  the  more  likely  to  be  presumptuous  from  the  very  fact  of  Cicada,  that  on  the  highest  branches  of  the  trees,  having 
the  Horae  Guards,  &c.,  than  has  at  present  been  discovered,  his  scanty  knowledge,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  he  has '  drank  a  little  dew,  singest  like  a  Queen  1  "  Among  the 
In  one  mode  of  operation,  however,  Goverament  ha^  on  the  mastered  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  scientific  work.  But  Athenians  the  insect  symbolised  nobility  of  race,  and  the 
whole,  l^n  tol^bly  sucwseful,  and  that  is,  in  providing  the  neither  should  a  book  intended  for  the  general  reader,  or  Locrians  had  the  representation  of  a  Cicada  on  their  coins. 
rZugutt  pe-n-  -Uin  too  muoh  of  the  teob-  Another  ouriou.  iuLt  iuoluded  under  to  ol^  i.  the 

of  factories,  of  mines,  of  schools,  the  Poor-Law  inspectors,  nicalities  of  a  science ;  if  it  be  necessary  to  use  occasionally  ]  p'ulgoria  lantemaria,  or  great  Lantern  Fly  of  Guyana. 
Ac.,  whose  duties  are,  in  the  main,  to  ascertain  whether  or  Latin  or  Greek  words,  there  should  always  be  a  lucid  i  Here  these  living  torches  illuminate  the  night,  and  “  flying 
not  the  ap|)ointed  regulations  are  observeil,  and  to  report  explanation  or  translation  appended.  We  have  seen  some  j  about  in  space,  the  flashes  of  fire  cross  each  other,  go  out 
thereupon  from  time  to  time,  as  instructed,  with  little,  if  any,  books  written  for  schools  and  for  young  readers,  so  crowded  :  and  blaze  up  again,  shine  brightly,  and  then  die  out,  and 

power  of  direct  authoritative  interference.  vrith  the  most  abstruse  scientific  terminology,  that  many  j  present  on  a  f'Alni  evening  the  appearance  of  those 

^  •  n  duties  have  educated  man  could  not  explain  one  half  of  the  contents.  |  lightning  flashes  which  only  show  themselves  generally  in 

Fifiuier,  in  the  volume  before  us,  ha.  beeu  peculiarly  th"e  sky.^  There  ia  iu  au  iLreatiug  biograpl^eal  epiLe 
and  report  could  be  more  usefully  employed  than  iu  ascer-  8u®ce8sful  in  avoiding  the  prevalent  errors  we  have  men-  connected  with  the  Lantern  Fly,  which  M.  Figuier  relates 
tainiug  and  bringing  to  light  errors  or  inefficiency  in  the  tioned,  and  has  produced  a  thoroughly  readable  and  j  at  some  length.  The  account  of  the  habits  and  anatomy 
management  of  the  railways,  and  more  especially  the  habitual  interesting  account  of  the  various  families  of  insects,  and,  at  ©f  iheFulgora  wm  spread  through  Europe  by  a  fascinating 
neglect  of  those  regulations  that  so  much  concern  the  public  the  same  time,  has  managed  to  preserve  the  proper  scientific  work  known  as  '  Metamornhoses  des  Insectes  de  Surinam.’ 
safety.  Surely  an  inspej^r  of  mere  average  activity  and  divisions  and  arrangement.  In  the  introductory  chaper  t,.  •  .  .  ...  .he  rMnlt  of  oatient  .tndv  of  the 

mlh^uS'^do^^were^nro^rv  we  find  a  succinct  account  of  the  anatomy  of  insects,  of  natural  history  of  Dutch  Guyana  (Government  of  Surinam),  was 

.••Had  nnon  to  oLmi-va  Ind  9ndlir  whoft  or  or  n  t  thofo  their  organs,  and  the  varied  functions  of  those  organs,  written  and  publislied  in  three  languages,  by  a  woman  whose  name 

called  upon  to  obaerve  them;  and  2ndly,  whether  or  not  thero  we  have  the  month  the  lew  the  eves  the  digestive  this  work  has  rendered  immortal-Mlle  Sybille  de  Marian,  and  who 

»“  •  Tlgi^nt,  n.ver..leemng  eye  kept  above  .11  roncerned,  ™  ,1,,  ,dmir.tioD  .nd  re.pect  ol  her  eotempor.rie.  by  her  love 

and  a  reaolute  will,  wlwieby  the  detection  and  punishment  of  apparatu.,  the  respiratory  mechanism,  the  circulation,  and  beauties  of  nature,  and  her  perseverance  in  making  them 

the  neglect  or  violation  of  the  rules  was  made  as  sure  as,  in  nervous  system  of  a  typical  insect  intelligibly  explained  with  known  and  admired.  Sybille  de  Merian  was  born  at  B&le. 
the  nature  of  thing^  it  could  weU  be.  Had  such  a  system  of  the  assistance  of  a  series  of  woodcuts.  Certain  insects  which  Daughter,  sister,  and  mother  of  celebrated  engravers,  herself  an 
inspection  been  instituted  some  time  ago,  we  might  surely  have  deviate  from  the  type  through  the  possession  of  rieculiar  excellent  flower-painter,  she  had  worked  a  long  time  at  Frankfort 
escaped  the  hoi^ra  of  both  the  Steplehurat  and  the  Abe^^^^  also  commented  upon.  The  whole  of  this  and  »t  Nuremburg;  and  had  read  with  the  greatwt 

accidents,  and  those  of  many  others,  which,  like  these  two,  i  ui,.  -  *11  u  r  j  v  a  t  Thdologie  des  Insectes,  and  with  admiration  Malpighi  s  book 

could  not  have  occurred  but  for  the  culpable  neglect  of  the  valuaWe,  and  will  be  found  an  easy  but  reliable  on  the  silkworm.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  study  of  natural 

appointed  rules.  mtroduction  to  Entomology.  Of  course  here  we  cannot  history,  she  left  Germany,  to  visit  the  magnificent  collection  of 

The  necessary  expense  would  be  but  inconsiderable,  and  if  give  M.  Figuier  the  praise  due  to  an  original  writer ;  for,  plants  which  were  kept  in  the  hot-houses  of  Holland,  and  made 
the  railways  had  to  bear  the  whole  of  it  (which  I  do  not  pro-  in  this  introduction,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  volume,  admirable  reproductions  of  them  with  her  pencil.  ,  ,  , 

iioee),  I  think  they  would  still  be  large  gainers ;  for  their  much  is  borrowed  from  Milne  Edwards,  Lacordaire,  De 

L?*th  ^^h  »  Quatrefages,  and  other  French  writers  on  Natural  History,  maraels  of  nature  in  those  parts  of  the  globe’ in  which  they^display 

addra  ^  ^he  heavy  oomper^tions  they  have  to  pay,  are  m  Physiology,  and  kindred  subjects.  He  has,  however,  themselves  with  the  greatest  magnificence  and  splendour.  At  the 

throughout  shown  considerable  judgment  and  skill  in  the  age  of  fifty-four,  SybUle  de  Marian  set  out  for  equatorial  America, 
would  amply  repay  the  cost  of  the  not  uumeious  staff  of  j*  *  -l,,!,-  _  r.(  lIo  w.a4^Av.;ai  From  the  very  first  days  of  her  arrival  she  hazarded  her  life, 

inspectors  that  the  duty  would  require.  E.  Hill.  ®rrangenient,  and  elucidation  of  his  material,  gonjeti^eg  ^Uhout  a  guide,  in  the  swampy  plains  or  burning 


THE  ABCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN’S  CHARGK 
Sir, — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  charge,  says  “  That 


the  introductory  chapter : 

The  knowledge  of  the  respiration  of  the  insect  is  a  scientific 


Synodical  action  in  Ireland  is  contrary  to  law  ;  and  that,  acquisition  which  is  quite  modern.  Malpighi  was  the  first  to 
therefore,  the  months  of  the  Irish  clergy  are  shut.”  For  the  prove,  in  1669,  that  these  animals  are  provided  with  organs  of 


does  not  depend  upon  what  the  interested  clergy,  but  uiion 
what  the  unbiassed  laity  think  best  to  be  done  for  the  welfare 
of  Ireland.  Your  obedient  servant, 

P.  B. 


rapid  end,  and  all  the  episodes  of  its  existence,  for  which  life,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  moral  man,  is  but  a  long  and  painful  struggle, 
i  Such  was  the  work,  such  were  the  noble  devotion  and  the  worthy 


We  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  description  of  the  life  and 


On  Tuesday  morning,  Alexander  Arthur  JfacJta 
19  years  of  age,  suffer^  the  extreme  penalty  of  tl 


W(jrAX£*  vuujiiiuuii;aviuiiB  wiiii  iiie  air  xiauxi/o  ui  txiu  piuj 

are  externally  established  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  ants  or  on  the  ii 
Jchxy,  a  lad  only  character  of  the  medium  in  which  the  insect  lives.  r  ’ 

of  the  law  with-  Is  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  all  insects  live  in  the  ,  commerce,  an( 


would  amply  repay  me  cost  01  me  not  numerous  Stan  or  j;  i  -l  i-  ovT««r«iTYkiiTv4-  hio  rv.a4^av.;ai  From  the  very  first  days  of  her  arrival  she  hazarded  her  life, 

inspectors  that  the  duty  would  require.  E.  Hill.  ®rrangeinent,  and  elucidation  of  lbs  matenal.  gonjetj^eg  ^Uhout  a  guide,  in  the  swampy  plains  or  burning 

-  The  following^  extract  from  the  account  of  the  breathmg  yalleys  of  Guyana.  During  the  two  years  she  sojourned  in  these 

mm?  A  nr^ovatirkD  rvi?  rkvniT  TTkT.a  rrrr  *  T>m?  system  of  an  insect  will  Sufficiently  exemplify  the  style  of  dangerous  parts,  she  made  a  large  collection  of  drawings  and 
iiUS  AlCGMlilSilUlr  UJ?  DU151jir<l  o  t/MAltUi!..  introductory  chapter :  paintings,  which  were  destined  to  inaugurate  in  Europe  the 

Synodical  ^lon  in  Ireland  is  wntrary  to  law  ,  and  that,  acquisition  which  is  quite  modern.  Malpighi  was  the  first  to  t^e  insect  she  wishes  to  describe  under  its  three  forms  of  larva, 

therefore,  the  months  of  the  Irish  clergy  are  shut.  For  the  prove,  m  1669,  that  these  animals  are  provided  with  organs  of  papa,  and  perfect  insect.  With  this  drawing  she  gives  another  of  the 
purpose  of  e^rrasing  an  opinion,  lu  what  respect  does  Synodi-  respiration,  and  that  air  is  as  indispensable  to  insects  as  it  is  plants  which  serve  the  insect  for  food,  as  also  of  the  animals  which 
cal  action  differ  from  a  public  meeting  1  to  other  living  beings.  But  the  opinion  of  this  celebrated  natura-  prgy  on  it.  Each  plate  is  a  Uttle  drama.  Near  the  insect  is  seen 

The  latter  mode  for  expressing  thought  is  open  to  the  Irish  list  has  been  contradicted,  and  his  views  have  been  contested,  even  thg  greedy  lizard  opening  its  dreadful  mouth,  or  the  ferocious 
clei^  ;  and,  if  their  minds  and  ears  are  not  shut,  it  may  be  the  present  day.  Now,  however,  one  can  easily  recognise  the  gpider  watching  for  it.  The  short  life  of  insects  is  shown  here  in 
useful  to  suggest  to  them  that  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  spparatus  by  the  aid  of  which  the  respiration  of  the  insect  is  its  entirety,  with  its  continual  struggle^  its  infinite  artifices,  its 
does  not  depend  upon  what  the  interested  clergy,  but  uiion  ®“®cted.  .  .  rapid  end,  and  all  the  episodes  of  its  existence,  for  which  life,  as 

what  the  unbiassed  laity  think  best  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  these  ammals  the  respiratory  apparatus  is  essentially  of  ^ijg  moral  man,  is  but  a  long  and  painful  struggle, 

of  Ireland.  Your  obedient  servant  com|m8ed  of  membraneous  ducts  of  great  tenuity,  of  which  the  Such  was  the  work,  such  were  the  noble  devotion  and  the  worthy 

’  ^  ramifications  in  incalculable  numbers  spread  everywhere,  and  career  of  Sybille  de  Mdrian. 

_  •  bury  themselves  m  the  different  organs,  much  in  the  same  way  as  ,  .  ..  f  ir .  i.-r _ j 

the  fibrous  roots  of  plants  buiy  themselves  in  the  soil.  These  ”  ®  cannot  here  dwell  on  the  description  or  the  lire  Mcl 
THE  FIRST  PRIVATE  EXECUTION  IN  NEWGATE,  “f®  called  tracheae.  Their  communications  with  the  air  habits  of  the  plant-lice,  and  their  wonderful  relations  with 

J  J  I  1  cxternallv  established  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  ants,  or  on  the  interesting  account  of  the  cochineal  insects 

On  Tuesday  morning,  Alexander  Arthur  Machay,  a  lad  only  character  of  the  medium  in  which  the  insect  lives.  r  .  .1  „  hw 

19  years  of  age,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  with-  Is  is  well  known  that  the  greater  part  of  all  insects  live  in  the  commerce,  and  the  met  g  a  ^  *  j  ^ 

in  the  walls  of  Newgate,  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress  in  *ir.  This  air  penetrates  into  the  tracheae  by  a  number  of  orifices  ^“®  Mexicans.  The  order,  Lepidoptera,  is  also  treated  irt 

Norton  Folgate.  It  whs  the  first  capital  sentence  which  has  pl»c®d  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  which  are  termed  spiracles.  length.  The  pages  of  this  chapter  are  enriched  with 

been  <^rried  out  in  Loudon  since  the  piling  of  the  new  act,  are  also  tempted  to  quote  a  few  remarks  on  the  great  numerous  engrarings  of  the  more  prominent  Butterflies  and 

and  about  200  men  and  boys  ^nithered  outside  the  prison,  in  nronortion  to  thpir  fhp  Moths  which  flutter  in  the  woods  and  fields  of  all  the 

gazing  at  the  black  flag  hoist^fn  front  of  the  The  countries  of  the  globe,  whUe  their  extraordinary  metamor- 

and  ~  habits  a«  described  with  much 

T,.  '  1  J  •  a  a  ,  -DU  •  1  •  a  1  s  a  •  •  minutencss  of  detail.  Here  we  also  find  several  pages 

Ibe  gallows  was  nlaced  in  one  corner  of  the  yard,  and  Physiologists  have  not  as  yet  given  their  attention  to  the  „  hiafAnr  nf  mUivatinTi  of  the  Silkworm 

bnrriera  were  erected,  in  front  of  which  were  rHiigi  al^ut  a  itrength  of  invertebrate  animals.  It  is.  relatively  speaking,  devoted  to  a  history  of  the  cultivation  of  tHe  bilkwora, 

dozen  policemen.  The  only  other  persons  present  were  Mr  imniense.  Many  people  have  observed  how  out  of  proportion  the  together  with  an  elaborate  account  of  its  organs  tor  tne 
Sheriff  M‘Arthur,  Under  sheriff  Davidson,  and  Under-sheriff  i““P  ^  **  ™of®  the  eighth  pr^uction  and  emission  of  silk. 

Roche,  the  ordinary  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones),  the  govenior  of  the  length,  and  it  jumps  a  yard ;  in  proportion,  a  lion  The  description  of  the  Bees,  in  the  chapter  treating  of 

prison,  Mr.  Jonas,  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Gibson,  the  representa-  Phny  shows,  in  his  ‘  Natural  order,  Humenoptera,  is  both  amusing  and  instructive, 

tives  of  the  press,  and  a  son  of  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  before  whom  ^^e  compared  with  the  size  of  Sfe^sYindete^Jgable  ^tie  never  tires  of  reading  the  account  of  their  great  archi- 

pnsoner  was  tneU.  labourers.  The  strength  of  these  insects  is  still  more  striking,  tectural  capabilities,  their  extraordinary  forethought,  and 

The  persons  upon  the  scaffold  were  the  culprit,  the  ordi-  when  one  considers  the  edifices  they  are  able  to  construct,  and  the  power  of  combination  to  effect  a  particular  purpose,  their 

nary,  and  the  executioner,  Oalcraft,  The  unhappy  youth  devastations  they  occasion.  The  or  White  Ant,  constructs  _ 

prayed  during  the  whole  period  of  the  preparations  for  the  habitations  many  yards  in  height,  which  are  so  firmly  and  solidly  o^ganwation,  and  habits  of  untiring  in  ry. 

6xecutiou,  and  his  last  wortla,  uttered  iu  a  most  impressive  that  the  buffaloes  are  able  to  mount  them,  and  use  them  as  the  construction  of  their  cells  in  the  most  economical 

manner,  were — “  Oh,  Lord  God,  have  meroy  upon  me."  observatories ;  they  are  made  of  particles  of  wood  joined  together  fashion,  in  the  government  of  their  communities,  and  in 
At  two  iu  the  afternoon  the  city  coroner  and  a  jury  of  hirriw^'”^  substance,  and  are  able  to  resist  even  the  force  of  a  their  power  of  abandoning  their  routine  habits  under 
twenty-one  ciiireus  assembled  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  evidence  There  U  another  circumstance  which  is  worth  beinn  noted  circumstances,  we  trace  a  something  more  than 

of  Identity  having  been  given,  a  verdict  was  returned  to  the  Man  is  proud  of  his  works;  but  what  are  they,  after  all,  in  com-  instinct.  In  many  of  the  stones  told  of  bees  there  is  a 
effect  that  the  deceased  was  legally  and  properly  executed.  parison  with  those  of  the  ant,  taking  the  relative  heights  into  mental  deliberation,  a  marvellous  intelligence  exhibited, 
~ —  consideration  ?  The  largest  pyramid  is  in  Egypt  only  146  yards  which  the  term  instinct  does  not  account  for.  Indeed,  to 

•cr»lcl.«l.-  Many  the  ne?M  xlL'iSrare  a draw  the  line  betwwn  inatinct  and  reason  ie  weU  nigh 

to  Whom  tola  remark  was  addressed  replied  “Mayor’  But  it  of  the  insects  which  construct  them.  Their  habitations  are  thus  I  ““PO“ible.  The  foUowmg  anecdote  is  takenfromM.de 

wasn  i.—Funch.  twelve  times  higher  than  the  largest  specimen  of  architecture  |  Frariere’s  work  on  bees  and  bee-keeping ; 


rity  coroner  and  a  jury  of  hurricane  . .  Pvjyyci  axaa«v* 

le  Old  Bailey,  and  evidence  There  U  another  circumstance  which  is  worth  being  noted.  circumstances,  we  tra<^  a  wmething  more  than 

erdict  was  returned  to  the  Man  is  proud  of  his  works ;  but  what  are  they,  after  all,  in  com-  instinct.  In  many  of  the  stones  told  of  bees  there  is  a 
'  and  properly  executed.  parison  with  those  of  the  ant,  taking  the  relative  heights  into  mental  deliberation,  a  marvellous  intelligence  exhibited, 
-  ■  .  1  consideration  ?  The  largest  pyramid  is  in  Egypt  only  146  yards  which  the  term  instinct  does  not  account  for.  Indeed,  to 

X««th";e?MM\hTrlLTer.retJhS  line  betwMn  insUnct  and  reaeon  «  "eU  "ig^ 

d  replied  “Mayor’  But  it  of  the  insects  which  construct  them.  Their  habitations  are  thus  impossible.  The  foUowmg  anecdote  is  takenfromM.de 
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THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1868. 


A  b«e*keeper  had  an  apiarj  in  hia  garden.  But  he  very  aoon 
found  out  that  certain  birds,  called  bee-eaters  or  wasp-eaters,  had 
made  their  home  near  it.  Perched  on  the  trees,  they  eat  all  the 
bees  they  could  seize  on  in  their  progress.  He  was  only  able, 
with  his  gun,  to  drive  away  the  useful  birds,  whilst  the  bee -eaters 
showed  themselves  indifferent  to  the  smell  of  gunpowder :  they 
seemed  to  be  invulnerable.  One  day,  as  tbe  proprietor,  quite 
puzzled  as  to  what  be  should  do,  was  trying  to  find  out  some  means 
of  getting  rid  of  these  enemies,  he  all  of  a  sudden  heard  a  great 
buzzing.  A  few  bees  which  had  luckily  escaped  from  the  voracious 
beaks  of  their  feathered  aggressors,  had  lost  no  time  in  spreading 
the  alarm  in  the  hive,  and  in  demanding  that  vengeance  should  be 
taken.  A  remilar  army  of  threatening  bees  directed  their  course, 
in  perfect  order,  against  two  of  these  birds  which  had  been  pointed 
out  for  attack.  The  birds  bad  the  best  of  it,  and  gor^d  them¬ 
selves  on  the  phalanx ;  and  again  took  up  their  position,  whilst 
the  bees,  vanquished,  returned  to  their  hive.  But  very  soon  there 
was  a  great  noise  in  tbe  interior  of  the  hive,  and  the  bees  were 
seen,  assembled  together  in  a  serried  mass,  to  dash  forward  with 
the  speed  of  a  cannon  -ball  towards  the  enemy,  which,  this  time, 
flew  away  at  full  speed  and  came  back  no  more.  Then  the  bees 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  their  dwelling,  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  their  tactics. 

We  cannot  conclude  oar  notice  of  this  handsome  volume 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
engravings,  the  clearness  of  the  typography,  and  the  super¬ 
lative  excellence  of  the  paper.  The  pages  fairly  swarm 
with  wood-cuts  of  every  conceivable  variety  of  insect,  and 
help  to  bring  before  us  the  extent  and  diversity  of  creation. 
The  volume  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  table,  or  it  would  be  just  the  book  for  a  school  prize, 
and  one  which  an  intelligent  boy  would  value  and  read. 


Poor  HumanHy.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  No  Church,’  &c. 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

There  is  just  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm  in  the  title  of  this 
book,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  feature 
of  the  story.  *  Poor  Humanity  ’  is  doubtless  an  appropriate 
lamentation  to  be  breathed  over  the  manifold  frailties  of 
our  common  nature,  especially  when  “  spiritual  pride  ”  has 
caused  us  to  stumble  into  one  of  the  many  moral  pitfalls 
which  beset  the  feet  of  those  who  walk  too  surely  in  their 
own  uprightness.  “  Pride  goeth  before  a  fall,”  said  the 
wisest  of  men,  who  lived  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
adage  in  his  own  experience  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  proud  is 
not  unfrequently  a  source  of  positive  consolation  to  those 
who  have  been  watching  the  “  haughty  spirit  ”  from  afar, 
and  devoutly  hoping  for  the  day  of  its  humiliation.  But 
our  author  has  chosen  for  an  illustration  of  the  proverb, 
the  highest  impersonation  of  propriety  she  could  think  of, 
and  therefore  the  most  consfucuous  for  a  “  fall.”  An  Angli¬ 
can  clergyman,  of  irreproachable  morals  and  blameless  life, 
parochially  viewed,  revenges  himself  upon  an  enemy  by 
murder.  It  was  a  clergyman  who  did  it ;  hence  a  new  sen¬ 
sation  for  a  novel !  We  do  not  say  that  clergymen  are  ex¬ 
empt  by  the  unction  of  their  ordination  from  the  ultimate 
issues  of  ungovemed  passion  ;  but  we  think  it  was  merely 
the  search  for  something  out  of  the  way,  which  led  the 
writer  to  select  the  highest  pattern  in  position  for  the 
lowest  fall  in  conduct. 

Not  that  the  clergyman’s  fall  is  the  only  example  in  the 
book  of  *  Poor  Humanity.’  We  have  two  others,  quite  as 
prominent  in  their  tjrpe,  and  much  more  masterly  in  deli¬ 
neation.  A  man  who  had  broken  the  eighth  command¬ 
ment  in  his  youth,  and  had  expiated  the  offence  by  a  penal 
residence  in  Botany  Bay,  returned  to  his  native  country  to 
begin  life  over  again — if  society  would  only  permit  him  to 
do  so.  But  society  was  too  inquisitive  as  to  his  antecedents 
to  leave  him  alone  in  his  honest  efforts  to  be  ”  bom  again 
and  the  result,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  a  perpetual  con¬ 
flict  in  his  mind  between  the  claims  of  penitence  for  past 
offence,  and  the  lawfulness  of  warfare  against  a  world  which 
would  not  permit  him  even  to  repent  in  peace.  This  cha¬ 
racter  is  admirably  drawn.  The  struggle  of  a  mind, 
perhaps  innately  noble,  generous,  and  even  pure,  but  broken 
and  made  vicious  by  its  early  training,  and  afterwards  by 
the  dogging  penalties  of  a  singte  crime,  are  described  with 
just  so  much  of  earnestness  and  power  as  to  make  the 
lesson  worth  the  study  of  the  reader.  That  good  and  evil 
are  blended  in  the  very  best  of  minds,  is  the  leading  axiom 
of  the  book ;  and  that  either  will  eventually  rise  to  the 
supremacy  according  to  the  force  of  trial  or  of  faith,  is  the 
view  to  be.  sustained  by  illustration.  All  men  are  wicked,  but 
only  some  men  show  it,  is  the  text  of  ‘  Poor  Humanity.’ 
Qui  viiia  odit,  homines  odit,  Pliny  somewhat  too  generi- 
cally  observed ;  and  it  is  a  question  of  circumstance — to 
continue  the  reasoning — rather  than  of  character,  who  is 
esteemed  to  be  virtuous  and  who  is  not.  Without  resolving 
a  theory  which  might  lead  us  from  the  beaten  paths  of 
”  right  and  wrong”  into  a  haze  of  useless  metaphysics,  we 
may  frankly  admire  the  candour  with  which  the  author 
advocates  the  view,  that  ”  convicts”  in  particular  are  often 
not  one  whit  the  worse  than  other  men  who  have  the 
sagacity  to  escape  the  police,  but  not  the  virtue  to  abhor 
the  sin.  It  is  the  "  eleventh  conunandment,”  of  which 
alone  the  infraction  can  never  be  pardoned  by  society, 
**  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out and  it  is  the  publication, 
not  the  commission,  of  the  crime,  which  calls  forth  the  not 
unreasonable  complaint,  that  really  a  man  should  have  had 
more  respect  for  society’s  nerves  than  to  get  detected  in  his 
peccadilloes. 

Such  is  one  legitimate  sarcasm  of  the  book ;  and 
another  is  equally  pungent,  though  nicely  wrapped  in 
story,  and  argued  so  as  not  to  shock  a  strictly  virtuous 
public.  It  is  this :  that  convicts  ought  no  longer  to  be 
considered  convicts,  when  once  they  have  satisfied  the 
terms  of  justice  ;  but  should  be  admitted  again  into  social 
confidence;  and  treated  as  though  no  tache  could  rest  upon 


them.  Our  author  would  seem  to  imply  even  more  than 
this,  in  her  generous  estimate  of  punished  sin.  Convicts, 
she  would  seem  to  argue,  at  least  have  thus  much  in  their 
favour,  that  they  have  rendered  adequate  homage  to  the 
majesty  of  law,  and  made  sufiScient  reparation,  as  far  as  in 
their  power  lay,  for  past  offence.  In  this  respect  they  stand 
upon  a  higher  pinnacle  than  those  whose  cumulated 
tamperings  with  the  Christian  code  have  merited  retri¬ 
bution,  but  have  not  even  stirred  their  consciences  to 
sorrow,  still  less  arraigned  them  before  the  judgment  bar. 
There  are  plenty  of  other  crimes,  (we  are  but  dilating  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  novel)  besides  the  particular  class  of 
which  the  law  takes  cognisance  ;  and  which  though  not 
penal,  are  far  more  vicious  than  petty  larceny  or  misde¬ 
meanour  :  detraction,  for  example,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  staple  ware  of  conversational  merchandise  among  a 
host  of  fashionable  people,  who  would  look  down  with 
complacent  shudder  on  the  plebeian  robbing  of  a  till.  But 
society  smiles  upon  the  culprits  of  a  law  which,  after  all, 
is  but  Divine,  and  has  never  yet  received  the  honour  of 
being  enrolled  as  human ;  and  whereas  the  convict — such, 
for  example,  as  George  Carr — is  sentenced  first  to  Botany 
Bay,  and  afterwards  to  “  Coventry,”  the  man  who  had  but 
little  provocation  to  do  wrong,  yet  did  it,  is  warmly  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  bosom  of  the  world ;  albeit  he  is  known  to 
have  passed  his  life  on  the  worst  of  terms  writh  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  forborne,  from  motives  of  diplomacy, 
from  quarrelling  with  numbers  six  and  eight. 

Our  author  amplifies  this  view  with  great  success  in  the 
case  of  the  little  daughter  of  George  Carr,  who,  having  as  ■ 
a  child  been  caught  in  the  snares  of  a  London  priestess  of 
the  art  of  felony,  was  taught  to  steal,  as  the  only  honour¬ 
able  profession  for  those  on  whom  society  makes  war. 
Being  detected  in  the  act,  she  is  sent  to  prison,  but  escapes. 
Henceforth  she  leads  a  virtuous  life,  and  becomes  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  country  village  where  she  re¬ 
tires  to  avoid  her  vigilant  pursuers.  But  the  police  are 
on  her  track  ;  and  having  found  her  after  several  years, 
they  drag  her  down  from  virtue  and  respectability,  and 
plunge  her  once  more  into  prison.  Perhaps  society  is 
never  more  the  ally  of  crime  than  when  it  sets  about 
“  reforming  ”  children  by  immuring  them  in  gaols.  The 
angelic  weapons  of  charity  and  joy,  which  alone  can  really 
reform  the  young,  are  barred  outside  the  prison  walls  ;  and 
iron  rule  and  penal  discipline  are  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
broken  spirit ;  as  if  a  cWld  were  composed  of  any  other 
elements  than  simple  heart  and  soul,  or  could  possibly  be ' 
influenced  for  good  except  by  love.  Our  novelist  has  only 
expressed  the  conviction  of  all  who  have  studied  human 
nature  and  inhuman  prisons,  when  she  shows  that  two  more 
incongruous  ideas  were  never  brought  together  than  child¬ 
hood  and  incarceration.  No  one  expects  that  boys  and 
girls  who  commit  precocious  felonies  are  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  skill  by  trips  to  Bosherville,  or  a  choice  of  toys  from 
the  Arcade.  But  to  send  a  child  to  gaol  to  make  it  vir- 
tuous,  is  much  the  same  with  sending  a  soul  to  the  abode 
of  the  lost  to  prepare  it  for  the  life  in  heaven. 

Our  author  has  many  morals  in  her  book,  but  she  gene¬ 
rally  leaves  the  reader  to  find  them  for  himself,  and  to 
make  his  own  reflections.  In  the  case  of  Carr,  the  felon, 
and  of  his  daughter,  Nella  Carr,  she  would  exhibit  the 
truth,  which  all  confess,  but  few  have  courage  to  take  for  a 
principle  when  the  time  for  action  comes, — that  crime  is 
often  parenthetical  to  virtue,  and  does  not  necessarily  either 
imply  a  vicious  nature,  or  a  nature  rendered  vicious  by  a 
fall.  Nella  Carr  has  all  that  tenderness  of  soul  which  only 
waits  occasion  to  be  brought  to  light ;  which  leads  her  to 
escape  from  prison,  not  to  gratify  the  sense  of  freedom,  but 
to  hasten  to  her  mother  who  is  dying,  and  whose  death  is 
rendered  doubly  painful  by  the  knowledge  of  her  daughter’s 
crime.  Romance,  it  may  be  said,  can  paint  the  beautiful 
side  of  everything,  and  artistically  ignore  the  plain  or 
matter  of  fact.  With  equal  truth  the  author  might  reply, 
that  the  world  instinctively  prefers  the  unthinking  side  of 
ever3rthing,  and  adopts  whichever  view  can  make  the 
least  demand  upon  its  courage  and  its  magnanimity. 
Nella  Carr  in  the  booth  at  the  fair,  escaped  from  prison, 
vowing  in  her  heart  to  change  her  life,  and  tending 
her  mother  at  the  point  of  death,  is  probably  a 
truthful  portrait  of  a  crowd  of  felons  whom  the  world 
regards  as  “  lost ;  ”  but  Nella  Carr  in  the  hands  of  | 
the  police,  tom  back  to  sin  and  suffering,  is  the  magisterial 
estimate  of  what  is  just,  and  it  saves  much  time  and  trouble, 
the  fatigue  of  thinking  and  of  acting  in  opposition  to  the 
popular  grooves,  to  accept  the  truth  as  if  it  were  romance, 
and  the  “  law  ”  as  if  it  were  the  truth.  When  Sally,  an  old 
companion  in  gaol  with  Nella  Carr,  refused  to  visit  Nella 
after  she  had  become  "  quite  'spectable  ”  in  her  country 
life,  for  fear  she  should  recall  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
to  one  who  might  reasonably  hope  to  have  left  it  behind  for 
ever,  she  evinced  that  delicate  sense  of  sympathy  and 
generosity  which  the  author  desires  to  extol  for  the 
admiration  of  her  readers.  When  Carr  deliberately 
takes  upon  himself  the  guilt  of  murder,  to  shield  the 
clergyman  who  really  was  the  guilty  man,  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  let  a  friend  escape  who  had  done  him  good 
turns  in  the  day  of  his  own  humiliation,  we  are  shown  the 
apparent  conflict  of  three  laws — the  divine,  the  human,  and 
the  legal ;  and  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  assign  to  each 
its  proper  place,  had  we  the  disposition  to  write  a  sermon, 
or  even  familiarly  to  criticise  the  motives  which  are  blended 
in  this  act  of  heroism.  The  clergyman,  being  ”  good,” 
commits  a  murder,  and  afterwards  confesses  it  to  save 
George  Carr.  The  felon,  being  "  wicked,”  takes  the  crime 
upon  himself  to  veil  the  clergyman’s  reputation;  and. 


finding  himself  acquitted,  immediately  leaves  the  country, 
in  order  to  convey  the  impression  to  the  world  that  he 
really  was  the  murderer,  and  that  the  clergyman  was  simply 
mad  in  making  the  confession.  "  Such  is  humanity,”  says 
the  motto  of  our  novel  1  We  think,  however,  it  was  a 
mistake  to  mislead  the  reader  with  regard  to  the  person 
who  really  conamitted  the  murder.  It  was  creating  a 
merely  fictitious  interest  at  the  best,  and  spoiled  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  characters,  which,  in  a  work  of  moral  purpose, 
it  is  essential  to  preserve. 

With  regard  to  Mrs  Nisby,  who  keeps  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls  in  crime,  it  is  a  matter  of  cer¬ 
tainty  that  such  institutions  exist  to  the  present  day  in  our 
metropolis,  but,  like  nests  of  wasps,  are  not  destroyed  for 
fear  of  enraging  the  inmates  against  the  spoilers.  It  is 
curious  that  legislation  does  not  attempt  to  bum  out  more 
of  these  nests  in  our  metropolis  ;  and  that  it  is  only  now 
and  then  we  hear  of  haunts  of  thieves  being  broken  into  by 
the  police,  which  have  been  for  months  notorious  to  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  public  offices  of  financial  companies 
“imlimited.”  It  is  not  for  the  professors  of  the  art  them¬ 
selves  we  care  so  much  as  for  the  innocent  victims,  who  are 
nightly  captured  in  their  snares,  and  punished  for  being  the 
tools  of  others  who  get  off  with  impunity.  Mrs  Nisby  is  a 
repulsive  character  in  a  novel ;  but  the  novel  is  written  for 
an  object,  and  the  object  deserves  to  be  commended,  even 
if  it  bear  no  fruit  to  ‘  Poor  Humanity.’ 

There  may  be  exceptions,  however,  taken  to  the  general 
usefulness  of  such  a  story,  by  those  who  regard  its  lessons 
in  the  detail  rather  than  in  their  general  scope  and  compre¬ 
hension.  Thus,  homicide  is  almost  justified  by  the  romantic 
interest  which  is  thrown  around  temptation,  and  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  ‘Poor  Humanity’  are  made  to  look  too  captivating,  to 
admit  of  natural  repugnance  being  felt  for  what  is  actually 
wrong.  Moreover,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  clergymen  do 
not  habitually  murder  rivals  in  the  affections  of  their  wives, 
because  they  discover,  now  and  then  too  late,  that  some¬ 
body  has  been  before  them  with  an  offer  of  marriage. 
It  is,  doubtless,  sensational  in  the  extreme  to  represent 
a  clergyman  as  preparing  his  sermons  on  a  Saturday  night, 
and  delivering  them  with  unction  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
when  all  the  while  there  is  gnawing  at  his  heart  the 
agony  of  conscious  murder.  A  type  of  ministerial  decorum 
is  held  up  to  our  admiration,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
rendering  its  prostration  more  unlooked  for,  and  the  lesson 
which  the  downfall  teaches  more  unique.  There  is  also 
implied,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  tale,  that  the  very 
respect  in  which  a  clergyman  is  held  is  a  convenient  shield 
for  every  frailty  in  which  he  may  indulge  in  private  life  ; 
the  white  cravat  and  grave  demeanour  being  cloaks  that 
hide  an  inner  man,  less  edifpng,  if  it  could  be  published  to 
the  world,  than  the  stereotyped  smoothness  of  the  outer. 
There  may  be  truth  in  such  a  sarcasm,  just  as  there  is  truth 
in  almost  every  inuendo  which  is  aimed  at  positions  of 
professed  superiority  ;  but  the  hint  is  hazardous  when  ela¬ 
borated  in  a  book,  because  it  stimulates  the  suspicion  of 
the  younger  readers  in  regard  of  clerical  sincerity  in  general. 
With  these  exceptions,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  anjrthing 
to  be  reprehended  in  the  tale  before  us  ;  while  its  lessons 
may  be  vastly  beneficial,  especially  where  charity  is  the 
theme  and  prompting  of  the  writer.  At  least  it  must  be 
said  that  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of  the  wicked 
ever  going  free,  when  once  society  has  summoned  the  delin¬ 
quent  to  its  bar.  The  judgments  of  the  world  are  always 
cruel,  because  to  be  severe  upon  another  is  supposed  to 
imply  a  marvellous  perfection  in  oneself.  Whereas  the 
disposition  to  hide  or  think  too  generously  of  the  faults  of 
others  is  so  extremely  rare,  that  enough  can  hardly  be  said 
on  its  behalf,  even  at  the  risk  of  falli^  into  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  of  weakness. 


Life  in  the  ArgerUine  Republic  in  the  Days  of  the  Tyrants  ; 
or,  Civilisation  and  Barbarism.  From  the  Spanish  of 
Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  LL.D.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs  Horace  Mann.  Samp¬ 
son  Low. 

The  intending  emigrant  or  colonist’s  friend  must  not  look 
into  this  book  with  the  idea  of  finding  in  it  an  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  rather 
a  histoiy  of  the  woes  that  have  been,  the  scourges  that 
have  devastated  the  provinces  ;  for  though  the  country  may 
still  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  revolution,  the  more 
violent  stages  of  the  disorder  seem  happily  to  have  ended, 
the  acute  fever  of  carnage  is  over,  and  now  a  revolution  is 
bloodless.  We  take  for  example  that  of  September  1867, 
which  occasioned  no  more  serious  danger  or  inconvenience 
to  the  general  public,  than  the  stoppage  for  a  day  or  two  of 
the  post. 

Colonel  Sarmiento’s  ‘  Civilization  and  Barbarism  ’  has 
been  more  than  twenty  years  before  the  world ;  it  has 
been  translated  into  other  languages,  and  has  formed 
the  basis  of  many  European  publications  on  questions 
connected  with  La  Plata.  It  is  now  introduced  to 
English  literature,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the 
author’s  life,  which,  though  not  written  by  him,  is 
chiefly  derived  from  his  writings,  thus  assuming  the  form 
of  an  autobiography,  in  which,  unfortunately,  the  egotism 
of  the  pedagogue  is  much  more  conspicuous  than  the 
courage  of  the  hero,  the  talent  of  the  diplomatist,  or 
the  skill  of  the  politician.  Too  many  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  a  very  tedious  description  of  his  early  years, 
his  mother,  her  household,  and  her  household  stuff  ;  how¬ 
ever,  we  must  accept  these  details  as  giving  us  an  exact 
notion  of  the  unenyiable  and  straitened  position  of  perhaps 
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the  majority  of  the  respectable  families  of  the  old  Spanish 
settlers ;  whose  men  were  content  to  lire  in  poverty,  pro¬ 
vided  they  could  enjoy  the  supreme  luxury  of  idleness ; 
whose  women  were  the  bread-winners,  upon  whose  unhappy 
shoulders  devolved  not  merely  the  care  of  the  household, 
but  also  the  necessity  of  providing  for  its  wants.  One  fact  will 
Illustrate  this  :  ha  tells  us  that  this  house  was  built  by  the 
proceeds  of  his  mother’s  labour  at  the  loom.  But  we 
think  we  might  have  been  spared  the  family  discussions 
about  the  removal  of  the  divan,  or  whether  the  pictures 
should  hang  in  the  sitting-room  or  the  bedchamber.  The 
question  of  cutting  down  the  fig-tree  certainly  is  more 
serious ;  so  important  a  change  demanded,  no  doubt,  deep 
consideration,  for  the  loss,  if  such  it  proved,  was  irremediable ; 
and  this  point  is  left  obscure,  since  the  tears  of  the  family, 
as  they  hear  the  strokes  of  the  hatchet  on  the  devoted 
boughs  of  the  fig-tree,  close  this  domestic  episode.  At  five 
years  of  age,  the  little  Domingo  was  taken  round  the  town 
to  exhibit  his  wonderful  proficiency  in  reading.  It  was  at 
this  time— 1816 — ^that  the  school  of  La  Patria  was  opened 
in  San  Juan,  under  those  able  teachers  Don  Ignacio  and 
Don  Jos^  Jenaro  Bodriguez.  He  became  one  of  the  four 
hundred  scholars,  and  in  the  reading  school  was  placed 
upon  an  elevated  seat  or  throne,  with  the  title  of  first 
citizen.  He  continued  nine  years  in  the  school,  never 
missing  a  day.  From  a  child,  he  says,  he  believed  in  his 
talents,  as  a  rich  man  believes  in  his  money,  or  a  soldier  in  his 
warlike  deeds.  He  read  all  the  books  he  could  meet  with, 
no  matter  their  subject,  always  imagining  himself  the  hero. 
The  life  of  Franklin  was  his  favourite.  He  amused  himself 
with  little  clay  puppets,  sometimes  of  saints,  sometimes  of 
soldiers,  as  his  frame  of  mind  chanced  to  be  devotional  or 
heroic.  So,  in  after  years,  we  find  him  first  a  shopkeeper, 
then  a  student,  then  successively  instructor  of  recruits  and 
second  director  of  the  Military  Academy.  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  fighting  with  demoniacal  zeal — the  first  in  pursuit  of 
guerillas ;  indeed  he  was  so  beside  himself  that  his  superior 
ofilcer  took  away  his  rifie.  Soon  after  this,  whilst  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house,  to  escape  Aldao,  he  embraced  the  chance 
of  stud3ring  French  with  a  soldier  of  Napoleon,  and  worked 
with  such  assiduity  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  had 
translated  twelve  volumes.  Later  on,  whilst  major-domo 
of  the  Copaipo  mines,  he  translated  a  volume  a  day  of  the 
sixty  volumes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  beside  some  other  books. 
Being  forced  to  emigrate  to  Chili,  he  undertook  the 
editorship  of  the  Mercurio,  which  he  resigned  in  1841  to 
return  to  his  own  country.  He  was  just  in  time  to  find  his 
friends  routed,  but  was  able  to  procure  for  them  mate¬ 
rial  succours  of  food,  medicine,  &c.,  and  then  went  back, 
and  soon  renewed  his  connection  with  the  Mercurio.  He 
now  directed  the  public  mind  to  the  subject  of  primary 
instruction,  and  in  the  following  year  opened  in  Santiago  de 
Chili  the  first  normal  school  in  America,  which  he  managed  in 
person  for  the  next  three  years.  During  this  time  he  founded 
El  Progresso,  edited  the  Argentine  Herald,  wrote  many 
biographies,  particularly  that  of  Facundo  Quiroga,  which 
went  through  three  editions.  Then  he  determined  to  visit 
Europe,  and  was  everywhere  well  received,  visiting  the 
UniW  States  on  his  way  back  to  Chili.  It  was  in  1851 
that  he  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  join  tJrquiza  in  his 
campaign  against  Rosas.  The  battle  of  Caseros  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  disposed  of  the  tyrant,  but  Sarmiento,  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  Urquiza  meant  to  put  himself  in  Rosas’  place,  and 
unwilling  openly  to  oppose  him,  withdrew  for  a  while  to 
Chill  Li  1857  we  find  him  again  in  Buenos  Ayres,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  American  system  of  common  schools,  in  which, 
three  years  later,  there  were  17,279  children.  He  had 
always  warred  against  the  nomadic  life  of  the  ''  cattle 
grower  ;”he  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  survey  of  Chivil- 
coi,  and  had  it  laid  out  on  the  North  American  principle  in 
small  farms,  which  were  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  partly  to  the 
squatters,  partly  to  emigrants  from  other  lands.  Here  he  built 
a  church  and  school.  A  railway  now  connects  the  district  with 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  it  supplies  with  cereals  and  vegetables. 
Thirty-nine  individuals  possessed  the  land  in  1858  ;  it  now 
supports  20,000  in  comfort,  a  fair  proportion  of  them  in 
opulence.  The  Isles  of  the  Parana,  a  rural  range,  the 
delight  of  all  the  dwellers  upon  the  river  La  Plata,  were 
also  brought  under  cultivation  by  his  exertions.  In  1862, 
when  he  returned  to  his  native  San  Juan  as  Governor,  he 
applied  himself  to  developing  the  rich  mineral  resources  of 
the  district,  and  enlisted  English  capital  in  working  the 
mines  of  Fontal  and  Castano.  We  cannot  enter  into 
particulars  of  the  seventeen  military  expeditions  which 
terminated  with  the  death  of  El  Chaco  and  the  capture  of 
Clavero.  Neither  can  we  continue  the  list  of  his  literary 
labours,  for  during  all  these  years  they  had  never  been 
suspended ;  now  he  edits  the  review  ‘  Ambas  Americas,’ 
and  we  have  neither  sufficient  space  nor  data  to  analyse  his 
political  speeches  and  opinions. 

Facundo  Quiroga,  “  the  Tiger  of  the  Llanos,”  a  title  he 
well  deserved,  is  the  hero  of  the  civilization  and  barbarism. 
The  great  struggle  in  the  Republic  was  between  the  cities, 
the  abodes  of  wealth,  order  and  cultivation,  and  the 
country,  the  pampas,  those  boundless  plains  where  the 
gaucho  rode  supreme  ;  his  claims  to  distinction  being  his 
skill  in  horsemanship  and  his  personal  bravery.  In  1810 
the  contest  began,  and  Facundo  was  enrolled  as  a  recruit 
in  the  regiment  of  Arribenos,  and  subsequently  as  a 
mounted  grenadier  in  the  army  of  the  Andes ;  but  his  spirit 
was  too  wild  to  endure  discipline — he  deserted  and  returned ' 
to  the  paternal  roof.  It  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  on 
this  or  a  subsequent  occasion  that,  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  his  father,  he  set  fire  to  the  straw  roof  of  tho  house, 


having  first  fastened  the  door  of  the  apartment  where  his 
parents  were  taking  their  siesta. 

Facando  is  a  type  of  primitive  barbarism.  He  lecoanised 
no  form  of  subjection.  His  rage  was  that  of  a  wild  beast. 
Anger  made  his  voice  hoarse,  and  tamed  his  glances  into 
dragons.  In  a  fit  of  passion,  he  kicked  out  the  brains  of  a 
man  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  at  play.  He  tore  off  both  the 
ears  of  a  woman  he  had  lived  with,  and  had  promised  to  marry, 
upon  her  asking  him  for  thirty  dollars  for  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding ;  and  laid  open  his  son  John’s  head  with  an  axe,  because 
he  could  not  make  him  hold  his  tongue.  Incapable  of  command¬ 
ing  noble  admiration,  he  delighted  in  exciting  fear;  and  this 
pleasure  was  exclusive  and  dominant  with  him  to  the  arranging  all 
his  actions  so  as  to  produce  terror  in  those  around  him,  whether  it 
was  society  in  general,  the  victim  on  his  way  to  execution,  or  his 
own  wife  and  children.  Wanting  ability  to  manage  the 
machinery  of  civil  government,  he  substituted  terror  for  patriotism 
and  self-sacrifice.  Destitute  of  learning,  he  surrounded  himself 
with  mysteries,  and  pretended  to  a  foreknowledge  of  events  which 

f;ave  him  prestige  and  reputation  among  the  commonalty,  support- 
ng  hie  claims  by  an  air  of  impenetrability,  by  natural  sagacity, 
and  uncommon  power  of  observation,  and  the  advantage  he 
derived  from  vulgar  credulity. 

He  discovers  a  thief  by  ordering  small  wands  of  equal 
length  to  be  given  to  each  man  of  tho  band,  sajring,  “  The 
man  whose  wand  will  be  longer  than  the  others  to-morrow 
morning  is  the  thief.”  Next  morning  one  was  found 
shorter  than  the  others  ;  the  wretched  culprit  fearing  that 
his  wand  would  grow,  had  cut  off  a  piece  of  it,  and  so  in¬ 
sured  his  detection. 

Some  portions  of  a  soldier’s  accoutrements  having  been  stolen 
and  all  inquiries  having  failed  to  detect  the  thief,  Qniroga  had  the 
troops  paraded  and  marched  past  him  as  he  stood  with  crossed 
arms  and  a  fixed,  piercing,  and  terrible  gaze.  He  had  previously 
said,  “I  know  the  man,”  with  an  air  of  assurance  not  to  be 
questioned.  The  review  began ;  many  men  had  passed,  and 
Quiroga  still  remained  motionless,  like  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  or  the  God  of  the  Last  Judgment.  All  at  once  he 
descended  upon  one  man,  and  said  in  a  curt  and  dry  voice, 
“  Where  is  the  saddle  ?  ”  “Yonder,  sir,”  replied  the  other,  pointing 
to  a  thicket.  “  Ho  I  four  fusiliers  !  ’’  cried  Quiroga.  What 
revelation  was  this  ?  that  of  terror  and  guilt  made  to  a  man 
of  sagacity. 

On  another  occasion,  when  a  gaucho  was  answering  to  charges 
of  theft  which  had  been  brought  against  him,  Facundo  interrupted 
him  with  the  words,  “This  rogue  has  begun  to  lie.  Ho,  there  I 
a  hundred  lashes !  ”  When  the  criminal  had  been  taken  away 
Quiroga  said  to  some  one  present,  “Look  you,  my  master,  when  a 
gaucho  moves  his  foot  while  talking,  it  is  a  sign  he  is  telling  lies.” 
The  lashes  extorted  from  the  gnacho  the  confession  that  he  had 
stolen  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

At  another  time  he  was  in  need  of  a  man  of  resolution  and 
boldness  to  whom  he  could  intrust  a  dangerous  mission.  When 
a  man  was  brought  to  him  for  this  purpose  Quiroga  was  writing ; 
he  raised  his  head  after  the  man’s  presence  had  been  repeatedly 
announced,  looked  at  him  and  returned  to  his  writing  with  the 
remark,  “  Pooh  !  that  is  a  wretched  creature.  I  want  a  brave 
man  and  a  venturesome  one  1  ”  It  turned  out  to  be  true  that  the 
fellow  was  actually  good  for  nothing. 

Hundreds  of  such  stories  of  Facundo’s  life,  which  show  the  man 
of  superior  ability,  served  effectually  to  give  him  a  mysterious 
fame  among  the  vulgar,  who  even  attributed  superior  powers  to 
him. 

Tbrougbout  bis  life  be  was  an  inveterate  gambler.  When  a 
young  man  be  bad  by  a  year’s  labour  earned  seventy  dol¬ 
lars  ;  seeing  a  group  of  players  assembled  at  a  grocery  store, 
be  joined  them,  sts^ed  tbe  whole  on  one  card,  and  lost.  In 
bis  days  of  power,  gaming  was  a  system  of  plunder  as  well 
as  a  favourite  amusement.  He  played  with  unlimited 
means ;  tbe  game  could  not  be  stopped  till  be  cbose,  and  if 
bis  fellow  gamblers  annoyed  bim,  be  would  order  them  to 
be  whipped  or  shot.  No  one  received  any  money  from 
bim ;  no  one  possessed  any  without  being  at  once  invited 
to  a  game,  which  meant  leaving  his  funds  in  tbe  Chieftain’s 
bands.  His  avarice  was  equal  to  bis  cruelty ;  bis  one  idea 
in  conquest  seems  to  have  been,  not  power  but  spoil ; 
when  be  bad  subdued  cities  be  never  attempted  to  govern 
them,  but  always  devolved  that  troublesome  task  upon 
others,  taking  care  that  they  poured  into  bis  lap  whatever 
they  wrung  from  tbe  wretched  inhabitants.  He  used  to  tell 
bis  friends  in  Buenos  Ayres  that  be  never  allowed  bis  sol¬ 
diers  to  pillage,  because  of  tbe  immorality  of  tbe  thing. 
He  cared  for  power  only  as  it  led  to  plunder ;  pomp  be 
utterly  despised.  When  noaster  of  San  Juan  be  would  not  j 
occupy  any  of  tbe  fine  bouses  in  tbe  town,  but  lived  for  | 
months  in  a  tent  outside,  dressed  in  bis  chiripd.  Tbe  book  | 
abounds  in  anecdotes  of  this  strange  character,  some  that 
prove  be  could  occasionally  be  generous  : 

Among  these  was  a  General  Alvarado,  who  was  brought  before 
Facundo. 

“  Sit  down.  General,”  he  said.  “  How  soon  can  you  deliver  six 
thousand  dollars  for  your  ransom  ?  ” 

“  Sir,  I  cannot  bring  it  at  all ;  I  have  no  money.” 

**  But  you  have  friends  who  would  not  let  yon  be  shot,”  said 
Quiroga. 

“No,  sir;  I  have  none.  I  was  only  passing  through  the  pro¬ 
vince  when  I  was  induced  by  the  public  wish  to  take  charge  of  the 
government.” 

“  Where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  ”  continued  Quiroga,  after  a 
moment  of  silence. 

“  Wherever  you  may  order,  sir.” 

‘■What  do  you  think  of  San  Juan?” 

“Just  as  you  please,  sir.” 

“  How  much  money  do  you  need  ?  ” 

“  None,  I  thank  you.  sir.” 

Facundo  went  to  a  desk,  and  opening  a  bag  of  gold,  said  “  Take 
what  you  need.  General.” 

“  Thanks,  sir,  nothing.” 

An  hour  later  the  carriage  of  General  Alvarado  was  at  bis  door 
with  his  baggage  in  it,  and  idso  General  Villafane,  who  conducted 
him  to  San  Juan,  and  on  his  arrival  there,  gave  him  a  hundred 
ounces  of  gold  from  General  Quiroga,  begging  him  not  to  refuse 
it. 

This  would  seem  to  prove  that  Qniroga’s  heart  was  not  entirely 
dead  to  noble  impressions.  Alvarado  was  an  old  soldier,  a  grave 
and  prudent  general,  who  had  given  bim  no  trouble.  He  afterward 
said  of  him, — “  That  Alvarado  is  a  good  soldier,  but  he  doesn’t 
understand  our  warfare.” 

At  San  Juan  they  brought  before  him  a  Frenchman  named 
Barreau,  who  had  written  about  him  as  only  a  Frenchman  can 


write.  Facando  asked  him  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  abusive 
articles,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

“  Then  what  do  you  expect  ?  ” 

“Death,  sir;”  said  the  man;  but  Quiroga  threw  him  a  purse, 
sayingjJ* 'l^ere,  take  that,  and  go  somewhere  else  to  be  hung.” 

At  Tucnman,  Quiroga  one  day  lay  stretched  on  a  banch,  when 
an  Andalusian  came  op  and  asked  for  the  General. 

“  He  is  in  there,”  said  Quiroga ;  “  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?  ” 

“  I  have  come  to  pay  the  four  hundred  dollars’  contribution  he 
has  charged  upon  me, — the  fellow  gets  his  living  easy.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  General,  friend  ?  " 

“  No,  and  I  don’t  want  to  know  him,  the  rogue  1  ” 

“Come  in  and  take  a  drink,”  said  Quiroga,  but  at  that  moment 
an  aide  came  up.  and  began :  “  General - .” 

“General  I  ”  cried  the  man,  opening  his  eyes,  “so  you  are  the 
General !  Ah,  General,”  he  continued,  falling  on  his  knees,  “lam 
a  poor  devil, — you  wouldn’t  be  the  ruin  of  m^— tbe  money  is  all 
ready,  General, — come,  don’t  be  angry,  now  !  ’’ 

Facundo  hurst  into  a  laugh,  told  the  man  to  make  himself  easy, 
and  giving  him  back  the  contribution  only  took  two  hundred  of  it 
as  a  loan,  which  he  afterwards  faithfully  repaid.  Two  years  after 
this,  a  paralysed  beggar  called  out  to  him  in  the  streets  of  Buenos 
Ayres, — 

“  Good  bye.  General,  I  am  the  Andalusian  of  Tucuman,  and  I’m 
paralysed.”  Facunda  gave  him  six  dollars. 

These  things  prove  the  theory,  which  the  modern  drama  has 
exhibited  with  so  much  brilliancy,  namely,  that  in  the  darkest 
characters  of  history  there  will  always  be  found  a  ray  of  light, 
however  totally  it  seems  sometimes  to  vanish. 

Other  anecdotes  show  his  barbarous  cruelty,  and  the 
terror  his  very  name  inspired.  His  character  stands 
out  the  most  prominent,  although  the  country  was  devas¬ 
tated  at  the  same  time  by  many  other  equally  ruthless 
leaders  and  their  lawless  bands.  Rosas,  in  his  government, 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  exercised  his  power  on  similar  principles ; 
sometimes  the  ally  of  Facundo,  at  others  his  rival : 

After  the  victory  over  Lavalle,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  until  1832  filled  the  office  as  well  as  any  other 
would  have  done.  1  must  not  omit  a  significant  fact.  From  the  first, 
Rosas  demanded  to  be  invested  with  absolute  power,  but  was 
strongly  opposed  by  his  partisans  in  the  citv.  By  persuasions  and 
deceptions  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  during  the  war  of  Cordova, 
and  when  that  was  ended,  he  was  eagerly  desired  to  give  up 
this  unlimited  power.  The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  did  not  then 
imagine  that  it  could  exist  as  an  absolute  government,  whatever 
the  principles  of  its  political  parties  might  be.  Kosas,  however, 
resisted,  gently  but  ably.  “  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  make  use  of 
such  power,”  he  said,  “  but,  as  my  secretary,  Garcia  Zunigy,  says, 
the  schoolmaster  must  hold  his  whip  in  hand  that  his  authority 
may  be  respected.”  He  considered  this  comparison  entirely 
appropriate,  and  repeated  it  frequently, — the  citizens  were  the 
children,  tbe  governor,  man  and  master. 

Rosas  was  obliged  to  yield ;  but  the  ex-govemor  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  becoming  a  mere  citizen ;  the  labour  and  patience  of 
many  years  were  about  to  bring  their  reward.  During  his  legal 
term  of  service  he  learned  all  the  entrances  to  the  citadel,  and  all 
the  ill-fortified  points ;  and  if  he  then  left  the  government,  it  was 
only  to  take  it  by  assault  from  the  outside,  without  any  consti¬ 
tutional  restrictions,  without  being  fettered  by  responsibility  to 
anyone.  He  laid  down  the  truncheon  to  take  up  first  the  sword, 
and  afterwards  the  battle-axe.  Not  long  before  he  resigned  the 
government,  a  great  expedition,  led  by  himself,  was  prepared  to 
extend  and  protect  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  province  which 
were  exposed  to  frequent  invasions  of  the  savages.  Everything 
was  arranged  on  a  large  scale :  an  army  composed  of  three  divisions 
was  to  form  a  line  of  four  hundred  leagues,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 
Mendoza.  Quiroga  was  to  command  the  forces  of  the  interior, 
while  Rosas,  with  his  division,  followed  the  Atlantic  coast.  The 
magnificence  and  utility  of  the  enterprise  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  people  tbe  political  raanosuvre  hidden  under  this  plausible 
pretext.  Fur  wbat  could  be  more  desirable  than  to  secure  the  south¬ 
ern  frontier  by  making  a  large  river  the  boundary  between  it  and 
the  Indians,  and  protecting  it  with  aline  of  forts  ;  a  very  practicable 
design,  which  had  already  been  clearly  marked  out  in  the  voyage 
of  Cruz  from  the  city  of  Conception,  in  Chili. 

But  Rosas  had  no  idea  of  engaging  in  any  enterprise  which 
tended  only  toward  the  good  of  the  republic.  His  troops  marched 
as  far  as  Rio  Colorado,  moving  slowly,  and  making  observations  on 
the  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed.  They  destroyed  some  Indian  huts,  and  took  a  few 
poor  prisoners ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  effected  by  the  great 
expedition,  which  left  the  frontier  as  defenceless  as  it  had  been 
before,  and  is  still.  The  divisions  of  Mendoza  and  San  Luis 
returned  equally  unsuccessful  from  tbe  deserts  of  the  south.  Rosas 
then  raised  for  the  first  time  his  red  flag,  like  that  of  Algiers,  and 
assumed  tbe  title  of  Hero  of  ike  Deeert,  in  addition  to  that  already 
acquired,  of  Restorer  of  the  Laws— those  same  laws  which  he  was 
now  about  to  destroy. 

Facundo,  too  keen  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  object  of  the  expe¬ 
dition,  remained  at  San  Juan  until  the  divisions  of  the  interior 
returned.  Tbe  division  commanded  by  Huidobro,  which  had  been 
in  the  desert  opposite  San  Luis,  marched  towards  Cordova,  and  its 
approach  put  a  stop  to  a  rebellion  headed  by  the  Castillos,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  take  the  government  from  the  Reinafes  who 
were  under  tbe  influence  of  Lopes.  This  rebellion  was  evidently 
gotten  up  at  the  instigation  of  Facando ;  its  leaders  were  from 
San  Juan,  the  residence  of  Quiroga,  and  their  supporters  were  his 
well-known  partisans.  The  Journals  of  the  time,  however,  say 
nothing  about  Wcundo’s  connection  with  that  movement ;  and 
when  Huidobro  retired  to  his  provincial  home,  and  Arridondo, 
with  other  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  was  shot,  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  aid  or  done ;  for  tbe  war  about  to  begin  between  the 
two  parties  of  the  Republic,  between  the  two  leaders  who  were 
contending  for  supremacy,  was  to  be  a  war  of  ambuscades,  snares, 
and  treachery.  It  was  a  silent  combat ;  not  a  trial  of  strength 
between  armies,  but  between  audacity  on  one  side,  acd  skill  and 
canning  on  the  other.  This  struggle  between  Quiroga  and  Rosas 
is  but  little  understood,  though  it  lasted  five  years.  Each  hated 
and  despised  the  other,  and  neither  lost  sight  of  the  other  for  a 
moment,  for  each  felt  that  his  life  and  success  depended  on  the 
result  of  this  terrible  game. 

The  narrative  ia  so  discursive,  so  overlaid  with  illustra¬ 
tions  borrowed  from  all  nations  and  periods ;  the  author  is 
so  prone  to  enter  into  discussions  upon  any  subject  that 
may  attract  his  fancy,  be  it  the  colour  of  a  flag  or  any 
other  trifle ;  so  inclined  to  indulge  in  arguments  upon 
every  topic,  to  speculate  upon  how  things  would  have 
turned  out  had  certain  circumstances  of  the  case  been 
altered,  that  we  are  continually  losing  the  thread  of 
his  narrative,  and  are  loet  in  a  whirl  of  circa  mstanoes, 
and  in  a  crowd  of  adventurers.  We  close  the  book 
under  a  sense  of  confusion ;  we  have  wandered  through 
a  wilderness  of  horrors ;  we  have  seen  more  than  enough  of 
the  barbarism,  but  where  is  the  mvilkation  9  Sorely  the 
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land  that  has  for  years  been  the  theatre  of  such  deeds  must 
be  left  little  better  than  a  desert ;  and  yet  we  know 
that  this  is  not  the  true  state  of  the  country :  and 
we  remember  that  this  is  not  the  narrative  of  an 
eye-witness  or  an  impartial  observer.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  partisan,  of  a  party  writer,  of  a  political  exile  ;  and, 
above  all,  it  was  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We 
cannot  think  it  a  production  at  the  present  day  likely  to 
benefit  the  country  the  author  professes  to  love,  whatever 
political  purpose  it  may  be  meant  to  serve.  We  know  that 
Buenos  Ayres  is  fiouri^ing  and  improving  as  a  port  and 
commercial  city,  though  it  be  no  longer  the  capital ;  we 
presume  that  Rosario,  the  new  capital,  is  progressing ;  we 
know  that  Cordova  remains  a  fine  old  city,  with  strong 
evidence  of  vitality  ;  that  the  resources  of  the  interior  are 
being  developed  ;  that  the  miners  in  the  north  meet  with 
success  and  encouragement,  though  the  stock-keeper  of  the 
south  be  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  harassed  by  the  Indians,  and 
oppressed  by  unjust  taxation  on  his  exports.  We  must 
note  one  serious  omission  in  such  a  work  as  this — the 
absence  of  a  map. 

Through  Flood  ami  Flame.  A  NoveL  In  Three 
Volumes.  Richard  Bentley. 

This  is  a  tale  of  middle-class  life,  and  is  much  below  the 
average.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  small  manufacturing  town  in 
Tork^ire.  The  hero,  Hugh  Arkwright,  is  the  nephew  of  a 
well-to-do  manufacturer,  and  the  heroine,  Annis  Qreenwell, 
the  orphan  child  of  humble  parents,  is  one  of  the  spinning 
girls  at  the  Arkwrights’  mill.  Why  Hugh  should  fall  in  love 
with  Annis  at  first  sight  is  left  entirely  to  the  imagination, 
as  she  is  portrayed  only  as  a  young,  simple,  shy  factory  girl. 
The  description  of  a  flood,  caused  by  the  bursting  of  a 
reservoir  on  the  night  of  Hugh’s  first  meeting  with  Annis, 
introduces  us  to  the  prominent  character  of  the  story,  the 
principal  interest  of  which  turns  on  the  fact  of  the  watch¬ 
man  of  the  mill,  Joe  Eamshaw,  being  also  in  love  with 
Annis.  This  repulsive  individual  had  had,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  some  personal  encounter  with  a  Richard  Grover,  who 
mutilated  his  face  so  as  to  render  him  a  painful  object  to 
behold.  He  went  out  only  at  night,  conscious  of  the  painful 
aspect  he  presented,  and  the  duties  of  night-watch  conse¬ 
quently  suited  his  morbid  nature ;  the  same  consciousness 
render^  him  aware  that  he  never  could  hope  to  win  the 
love  of  Annis,  but  while  he  felt  this,  he  had  sworn  that 
none  other  should  ever  possess  her.  Richard  Grover  wa.s 
what  is  familiarly  called  a  ranting  preacher.  In  early  life 
he  had  ''  acted  as  a  gorilla  in  a  caravan,  had  found  his  way 
into  Annley  gaol,  and  had  emerged  from  it  a  preacher  at 
two  guineas  a  week,  and  the  privilege  of  selling  a  history 
of  his  life  at  the  chapel  doors,  at  sixpence  a  copy.”  From 
the  ungainliness  of  his  appearance,  and  the  nature  of  his 
former  avocation,  he  had  received  the  soubriquet  of  the 
"  Man-Monkey.”  Some  revolting  coarse  scenes  are  given,  in 
which  this  ignorant  and  besotted  knave  plays  the  part  of 
spiritual  guide  and  teacher.  The  whole  tone,  as  regards 
religion,  is  very  scofiBng.  The  description  of  Mrs  Green- 
well’s  deathb^  had  better  not  have  been  written  ;  she  is 
made  to  say  that  her  “  husband,  her  pig,  her  walking-stick, 
and  herself  will  all  meet  in  a  better  world.”  Grover,  too, 
has  conceived  a  passion  for  Annis :  and,  under  the  cloak  of 
a  zeal  to  convert  her,  he  induces  her  aunt,  a  disciple  of  his, 
to  send  the  girl,  under  some  false  pretext,  to  meet  him  in  a 
lonely  lane.  He  there  avows  his  love,  and,  in  horror,  Annis 
tries  to  escape ;  he  seizes  her,  and  at  that  moment  Eam¬ 
shaw  appears  and  rushes  to  her  rescue.  He  saves  her,  and 
leaves  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man-monkey  on  the  roadside. 
The  authorities  are  on  Earashaw’s  track  for  the  murder  of 
Grover,  and,  gratitude  for  having  saved  her  from  the  toils 
of  the  monkey,  induces  Annis  to  see  Eamshaw  and  warn 
him  of  his  danger.  He  induces  her  to  promise  to  meet  him 
that  night  at  the  mill.  After  admitting  her,  he  carefully 
locks  sJl  the  doors,  opens  the  gas  taps,  and  fires  various 
parts  of  the  factory.  He  tells  her  that  he  murdered 
Grover.  "  It  was  he  who  mutilated  my  features.  He  it 
was  who  disfigured  and  mangled  my  face,  and  made  me  an 
object  of  loathing  to  my  fellow  men.  He  it  was  who 
blighted  my  life,  poisoned  my  happiness,  who  mined  me, 
body  and  mind,  physically  and  morally.  It  was  he  who 
drove  me  from  my  home,  drove  me  to  the  maddening  misery 
of  being  cut' off  for  ever  from  the  joys  of  life.  Worse,  ten 
thousand  times  worse,  Annis,  he  severed  us.”  He  adds, 
“  I  have  fired  the  mill ;  we  shall  die  together.”  This 
scene,  though  more  than  improbable,  is  well  described. 
Eamshaw  falls  a  victim  to  the  flames,  and,  of  course 
Hugh,  by  daring  courage  and  his  devotion  for  Annis, 
rescues  her,  and  they  are  ultimately  married.  The  author 
says :  **  Marriage  is  an  interesting  relic  of  a  barbarous  age. 
In  times  of  ignorance,  when  the  sun  was  believed  to  revolve 
round  the  earth,  it  was  fondly  held  that  wives  were  condu¬ 
cive  to  the  happiness  of  men.  Education  has  dispelled 
this  absurd  theory,  and  civilisation  is  rapidly  abolishing  the 
institution  of  matrimony  based  on  this  fallacious  axiom. . . . 
Society  gulped  down  matrimony  as  a  blessing ;  finding  it  a 
curse,  it  is  getting  rid  of  it  with  expedition. . . .  Girls  of  the 
period  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  — they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin ;  what  may  be  laudable  in  the  lily  is  objec¬ 
tionable  in  the  woman.”  Again,  “  Woman,  as  made  by  God, 
is  the  fairest  of  His  creatures  ;  as  re-created  by  her  gover¬ 
nors,  she  is  beneath  contempt.”  Speaking  of  the  gossips 
of  the  village,  he  says  of  the  relict  of  the  deceased  post¬ 
master  :  Would  to  Heaven  he  had  taken  her  with  him,  or 
stamped  and  posted  her  for  the  remotest  regkxi  in  infinity 
•re  he  left  this  world  of  caret  Wise  postmaster  I  he 


insured  his  peace  by  leaving  her  behind  1  ”  The  sketch  of 
the  vicar  is  such  as  we  should  love  to  see  more  frequently 
realised,  gentle,  charitable,  forbearing  towards  the  manifold 
weaknesses  of  his  flock, — ^knowing  no  bitterness,  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  point  the  way  to  Heaven  by  the  purity  of  his  own 
life— and  being,  like  the  Apostle  of  old,  in  charity  with 
all  men. 

A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  a  certain  Mrs  Dol¬ 
drums,  who  "  was  a  bad  reader,  a  worse  writer,  and  an  abject 
speller.  . .  .  Accordingly,  she  shrank  from  reading,  shunned 
writing,  and  revolted  against  spelling.”  Her  great  pecu¬ 
liarity  was  a  determination  to  have  her  co£Sn  always  in 
readiness ;  but,  as  her  proportions  increased  rapidly,  6ne 
coffin  after  another  became  too  small,  so  that  she  had  many 
in  her  possession  ;  and,  failing  to  dispose  of  them  to  her 
neighbours,  she  converted  them  into  receptacles  for  apples, 
pears,  &c.  &c.  There  are  many  ghastly  jokes  respecting 
the  said  coffins,  and  Mrs  Doldrum’s  mc^  of  dealing  with 
dead  bodies  is  very  revolting. 

We  have  given  some  extracts  illustrative  of  the  tone  of 
this  book.  In  incident  and  plot  it  is  most  deficient,  and  in 
style  it  is  decidedly  vulgar.  It  possesses  no  redeeming 
point.  The  author  has  wisely  withheld  his  name.  We 
cannot  express  a  desire  to  meet  him  again  ;  but,  if  he  ever 
ventures  on  a  second  trial,  we  can  only  hope  that  he  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  the  many  faults  which  disfigure,  we 
believe,  his  first  production. 

A  Narrative  of  Captivity  in  Abyssinia:  with  some 
Account  of  the  late  Emperor  Theodore,  his  Country, 
and  People,  By  Henry  Blanc,  M.D.,  &c..  Staff 
Assistant-Surgeon  II. M.  Bombay  Army  (lately  on 
Special  Duty  in  Abyssinia).  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Part  of  this  volume,  separately  published,  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  at  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  but  Dr 
Blanc  was  wise  in  repeating  it  here,  so  as  to  form  a  com¬ 
plete  record  of  his  experiences  in  Abyssinia.  The  good 
sense  with  which  the  whole  book  is  written,  and  the  strong 
personal  interest  pervading  it,  make  it  a  very  welcome  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  heap  of  travel-books  and  narratives  of 
adventure  that  have  grown  out  of  our  unfortunate  connec¬ 
tion  with  King  Theodore. 

Of  the  beginning  of  that  connection,  and  its  progress 
down  to  the  time  of  Mr  Rassam’s  mission.  Dr  Blanc  gives  a 
brief  account,  by  way  of  introduction  to  his  personal  narra¬ 
tive,  which  dat^  from  the  summer  of  1864.  At  his  own 
request,  he  was  then  allowed  to  accompany  Mr  Rassam  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  English  subjects 
at  that  time  in  captivity.  For  more  than  a  year  he  was 
waiting  at  Massowah,  and  several  months  were  spent  in 
reaching  Theodore  and  obtaining  access  to  him.  How  the 
Queen’s  letter,  when  presented,  gave  offence  to  the  despot 
who  was  determined  to  be  offended,  is  already  well  known 
from  Dr  Blanc’s  published  report.  He  and  the  other  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  put  in  chains  on  the  13th  of  April,  1866,  to 
wear  them  till  the  13th  of  April,  1868.  The  experiences 
of  the  two  years,  says  Dr  Blanc,  were  painfully  monotonous  : 

Looking  back,  I  cannot  imagine  how  I  got  through  the  long, 
dreary  days  of  idleness,  always  the  same,  for  twenty -one  months. 
Chains  were  nothing  compared  to  the  fearful  want  of  occupation. 
Suppose  we  had  kept  a  daily  diary,  the  entries  would  have  been 
generally  as  follows  :  “Took  a  bath  (a  painful  operation,  as  the 
chains,  unsupported  by  the  bandages,  hurt  fearfully);  small  boy 
helps  to  pass  my  trousers  between  the  chains.  To-day,  being 
dry,  we  crawled  up  and  down  our  fifteen  yards’  walk.  Breakfast ; 
felt  happier  that  task  over.  Sick  came  for  medicine.  As  I  am 
doctor  and  apothecary,  prescribed  and  made  the  medicine  myself. 
Samuel,  or  some  trusty  native  friend  who  knows  that  my  tej  is 
ripe,  came  for  a  glass  or  two.  Go  now  and  smoke  a  pipe  with 
Cameron.  Lay  down  and  read  McCulloch’s  ‘  Commercial  Dic- 
tionaro  ;  ’  very  interesting  book,  but  sends  me  to  sleep.  After¬ 
noon,  lay  down  and  got  up  again  ;  tried  once  more  the  ‘  Com¬ 
mercial  Dictionary.’  Dinner  (I  wonder  what  age  the  cock  we  ate 
had  reached) ;  crawled  about  for  an  hour  between  the  huts  ;  lay 
down,  took  Gadby’s  ‘Appendix;’  but  as  I  knew  it  by  heart, 
even  his  carious  descriptions  have  no  more  attraction.  Small 
boy  lighted  the  fire ;  the  wood  was  green,  the  smoke  fearful, 
a  game  of  whist  with  Kaasam  and  Frideaux.  I  do  not  sup- 

Eose  they  would  play  with  our  dirty  cards  in  a  guard-room,  j 
■ost  twenty  points.  Small  boy  took  off  the  trousers.  The  guards 
were  cursing  us  because  they  had  to  sleep  outside  in  the  rain. 
Bravo,  Samuel,  you  are  a  friend  indeed  !  ” 

•  a  •  a  * 

Life  in  common  among  men  of  different  tastes  and  habits  is, 
indeed,  dreadful.  There  we  were,  eight  Europeans,  all  huddled 
up  in  the  same  small  place,  a  waiting-room,  a  dining-room,  a 
dormitory ;  most  of  us  entire  strangers  before,  and  only  united 
by  one  bond — common  misfortnne.  Adversity  is  but  little  fitted 
to  improve  the  temper ;  on  the  contrary,  it  breaks  down  all  social 
habits ;  the  more  so  if  education  and  birth  do  not  enable  the 
sufferer  to  contend  against  the  greatest  difficulties.  We  feared 
above  all  things  that  familiarity  which  creeps  on  so  naturally 
between  men  of  totally  different  social  positions,  and  leads  to 
harsh  words  and  contempt.  We  had  to  lire  on  terms  of  equality 
with  one  of  the  former  servants  of  Captain  Cameron ;  we  had  to 
be  quiet  if  some  remained  talking  part  of  the  night,  and  put  up 
silently  with  the  defects  of  others  in  the  hope  that  our  own  might 
meet  with  the  same  leniency. 

It  must  certainly  have  been  a  great  aggravation  of  Dr 
Blanc’s  trouble  to  have  to  share  it  with  a  servant,  and  to 
be  in  such  danger  of  breaking  through  the  glorious  barriers 
of  “  social  position.”  Theodore’s  chains  were  worn  per¬ 
force  ;  that  he  managed  also  to  wear,  amid  such  trying 
circumstances,  the  voluntary  chains  of  sham  gentility  is  a 
marvel  of  virtue  that  ought  to  be  chronicled  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  Thackeray’s  ‘Book  of  Snobs.’  If  we  are  base 
enough  to  think  meanly  of  it,  however,  there  was  a  real 
heroism  about  the  patience  of  these  prisoners  that  no  one 
can  help  honouring.  Dr  Blanc,  too,  looked  about  him  with 
intelligent  eyes,  seeing  many  details  of  Abyssinian  life  and 
character  that  no  European,  who  did  not  share  his  captivity, 


has  hitherto  had  a  ohanoe  of  observing,  and  the  report  of 
these  adds  much  to  the  value  of  his  book.  T^,  lor 
instance,  describes  the  surroundings  of  his  native  fellow« 
prisoners : 

The  prison-hoase,  a  common  gaol  for  the  political  dfenders, 
thieves,  and  murderers,  consuted  of  five  or  six  hats  indosed  by  a 
strong  fen<^  and  surrounded  by  the  private  dwellings  of  the  more 
wealthy  prisoners  and  guards,  extending  from  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  hillock  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  to  the  open  space 
towards  the  sooth.  At  the  time  of  our  oaptivity  these  bouses 
cannot  have  contained  less  than  600  prisoners.  Of  these,  about 
eighty  died  of  remittent  fever,  175  were  released  by  bis  Majesty, 
807  executed,  and  ninety-one  owed  their  liber^  to  the  stormers 
of  Magdala.  The  prison  rules  were  in  some  respects  very  severe, 
in  others  mild  and  foreign  to  oar  civilised  ideas.  At  sunset  every 
prisoner  was  ordered  into  the  central  inclosnre.  As  they  passed 
the  gate  they  were  counted  and  their  fetters  examin^.  The 
women  had  a  hut  for  themselves;  only  a  late  arrangement, 
however,  as  before  they  had  to  sleep  in  the  same  booses  as  tha 
men.  The  space  was  very  limited  and  the  prisoners  were  packed 
in  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  Abyssinians  themselves,  hard-hearted 
as  they  are,  described  the  scene  at  night  as  something  fearful. 
The  huts,  crowded  to  excess,  were  close,  the  atmosphere  fetid,  the 
stench  unbearable.  There  lav,  side  by  side,  the  poor,  starved 
vagabond,  chained  hands  and  feet,  and  often  With  a  large  forked 
piece  of  wood  several  yards  long  fixed  round  his  neck,  and  the 
warrior  who  had  bled  in  many  a  hard  won  fight,  the  governor  of 
provinces — nay,  the  sons  of  kinu  and  conquered  rulers  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  centre,  the  gnards,  keeping  candles  lighted  all 
night,  laughed  or  played  some  noisy  game,  indifferent  to  the 
Bufferings  of  the  unfortunates  they  washed.  At  day -dawn, 
always  about  six  a.m.  in  that  latitude,  the  prison-door  was  opened, 
and  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  possess  any,  repaired  to  the 
huts  they  had  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sleeping-houses,  while 
the  poorer  crawled  about  the  prison  inclosure,  awaiting  their  pan¬ 
cake  loaf  with  all  the  impatience  of  hungry  men,  just  kept  from 
immediate  starvation  by  the  bounty  of  the  Emperor.  Others 
strolled  about  in  conples,  begging  from  their  more  favoured  com¬ 
panions,  or,  when  leave  was  granted,  went  from  house  to  house 
imploring  alms  in  the  name  of  the  “  Savionr  of  the  World.” 

The  prison  guards  were  the  greatest  ruffians  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  had  been  for  so  many  years  in  contact  with  misery  in  its 
worst  shape,  that  the  last  spark  of  human  feeling  had  died  out  in 
their  callous  hearts.  Instead  of  showing  compassion  or  pity  for 
their  prisoners,  many  of  them  innocent  victims  of  a  low  treachery, 
they  added  to  their  misery  by  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  their 
conduct.  Had  a  chief  received  at  last  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
his  distant  province,  he  was  soon  made  aware  that  be*  most 
satisfy  the  greed  of  his  rapacious  gaolers.  But  that  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  moral  tortures  they  infficted  on  their  prisoners. 
Many  of  them  had  been  for  years  confined  on  the  amba,  and  bad 
brought  their  families  to  reside  near  them.  Woe  to  the  woman 
who  would  not  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  these  infamous 
wretches  ;  threatened,  and  even  beaten,  few  indeed  of  the  sorrow- 
fnl  wives  and  daughters  held  out ;  others  willingly  met  advances ; 
and  when  the  chief,  the  man  of  rank,  or  the  wealthy  merchant, 
left  his  day  house,  lie  knew  that  his  wife  would  immediately  re¬ 
ceive  her  chosen  lover,  or,  what  was  still  more  heartrending,  a 
man  she  despised  but  feared. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  Dr  Blanc’sbook,  however,  are 
those  which  throw  light  on  Theodore’s  history  and  character. 
That  the  man  whom  we  have  been  at  such  pains  to  over¬ 
throw  was  a  ruffian  of  the  vulgarest  sort,  strong  only  by 
reason  of  his  fierce  brutality,  and  only  able  to  pursue  his 
course  of  lawless  tyranny  over  a  people  as  base  as  himself 
because  he  was  endowed  with  a  bloodthirsty  canning  almost 
unrivalled,  is  already  pretty  well  known.  But  nowhere  else 
has  Theodore’s  character  been  painted  as  boldly,  and,  we 
believe,  as  truly,  as  in  Dr  Blanc’s  pages  : 

When  I  first  met  Theodore,  in  Ja*  uary,  1866,  he  must  have 
been  about  forty-eight  years  of  age.  Jis  complexion  was  darker 
than  that  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  the  nose  slightly 
curved,  the  month  large,  the  lips  so  small  as  hardly  to  he  per¬ 
ceived.  Of  middle  sise,  well-knit,  wiry  rather  than  muscular,  be 
excelled  as  a  horseman,  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  and  on  foot  would 
tire  his  hardiest  followers.  The  expression  of  bis  dark  eyes, 
slightly  depressed,  was  strange  :  if  he  was  in  good  humour  they 
were  soft,  with  a  kind  of  gazelle -like  timidity  about  them  that  made 
one  love  him ;  but  when  angry  the  fierce  and  bloodshot  eye 
seemed  to  shed  fire.  In  moments  of  violent  passion  bis  whole 
aspect  was  frightful:  his  black  visage  acquired  an  ashy  hue,  hia 
thin  compressed  lips  left  but  a  whitisn  margin  aronnd  the  mouth, 
his  very  hair  stood  erect,  and  his  whole  deportment  was  a  terrible 
illustration  of  savage  and  ungovernable  fury. 

Yet  be  excelled  in  the  art  cf  duping  'his  fellowmen.  Even  a 
few  days  before  his  death  he  had  still,  when  we  met  him,  all  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign,  the  amiability  and  ^ood-breeding  of  the 
most  accomplished  “gentleman.”  His  smue  was  so  attractive, 
his  words  were  so  sweet  and  gracious,  that  one  could  hardly 
believe  that  the  affable  monarch  was  but  a  consummate  dis¬ 
sembler. 

He  never  perpetrated  a  deed  of  treachery  or  cruelty  without 
pleading  some  specious  excuse,  so  as  to  convey  the  impression 
that  in  all  his  actions  he  was  guided  by  a  tense  of  justice.  For 
example,  he  plundered  Dembea  because  the  inhabitants  were  too 
friendly  towards  Europeans,  and  Gondar  because  one  of  oar  mes¬ 
sengers  ,had  been  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  He 
destroyed  Zsg^,  a  large  and  popnlons  city,  because  be  pretended 
that  a  priest  had  been  rnue  to  him.  He  cast  into  ehains  his 
adopted  father,  Cantiba  Hailo,  because  he  had  taken  into  his 
service  a  female  servant  he  had  dismissed.  Tesemma  Engeddah, 
the  hereditary  chief  of  Gahinte,  fell  under  his  displeasure 
because  after  a  battle  against  the  rebels  he  had  shown  himself 
“  too  severe,”  and  our  first  head-jailor  was  taken  to  the 
and  put  in  chains  because  he  had  “foimerly  been  a  friend” 
of  the  King  of  Shoa.  I  could  adduce  handreds  of  instancea 
to  illustrate  his  habitual  hypocrisy.  In  our  case,  he 
arrested  us  because  we  had  not  brought  the  former  captives 
with  ns  ;  Mr  Stern  he  nearly  killed,  merely  for  patting  his  hand 
to  his  face,  and  he  imprisoned  Consul  Cameron  for  going  to  the 
Turks  instead  of  bringing  him  back  an  answer  to  his  letter. 

Having  made  himself  master  of  Abyssinia  by  unjustifi¬ 
able  aggression — unless  examples  occurriiig  in  more  civilised 
countries  furnish  any  justification — Theodme  had  spent  hia 
power  long  before  Sir  Robert  Napier  went  to  taie  from 
him  all  pretence  of  it.  In  organising  a  rude  army  of  rob¬ 
bers  who,  with  their  followers,  constituted  a  fourth  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  who  not  only  had  to  be  maintained  by 
the  other  three -fourths,  but  also  made  them  the  constaal 
playthings  of  their  greed  and  wantonnesss,  he  ensured  hia 
own  destruction : 

During  a  few  years,  such  was  Theodore’s  nrestlge  that  thia 
terrible  oppression  was  quietly  accepted;  at  last,  however, 
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p^aMnti,  h*lf«*t»rT®d  End  almost  naked,  finding  that  t^th  all 
their  sacrifices  and  priyations  they  were  still  far  from  satisfying 
the  daily  increasing  demands  of  their  terrible  master,  abandoned 
the  fertile  plains,  and  under  the  ^idaiice  of  some  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  herediury  chiefs,  retired  to  high  plateaus,  or  concealed  them 
sefres  in  secluded  ralleys.  In  Oodiam,  Walkait,  Shoe,  and  Tigr^, 
the  rebellion  broke  out  almost  simultaneously.  Theodore  hi^  for 
a  while  to  abandon  his  ideas  of  foreign  conquest,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  crush  the  mutinous  spirit  of  his  people.  Whole  rebel 
districts  were  laid  waste ;  but  the  peasants,  protected  by  their 
strongholds,  conld  not  be  reached :  they  gnietly  awaited  the 
departure  of  the  inrader  and  then  returned  to  their  desolated 
homes,  cultivating  just  enough  for  their  maintenance ;  thus,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  peasants  evaded  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  the  now  infuriate  Emperor.  His  immense  army  soon  suffered 
severely  from  this  mode  of  warfare.  Each  year  the  provinces 
which  the  soldiers  could  plunder  became  fewer ;  severe  famines 
broke  out ;  larM  districts  such  as  Dembea,  the  granary  of  Oondar 
and  of  central  Abyssinia,  lay  waste  and  uncultivated.  The 
soldiers,  formerly  pampered,  now  in  their  turn  half  starved  and 
badly  clad,  lost  confidence  in  their  leader;  desertions  were 
numerous;  and  many  returned  to  their  native  provinces,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  discontented. 

It  is  clear  that  Theodore’s  treatment  of  the  English  cap¬ 
tives,  was  his  last  die  in  the  game  of  prestige  which  less 
barbarons  people  like  to  play  at.  It  was  certainly  well  to 
rescue  those  captives:  but,  save  that  one  barbarian  has 
been  forced  to  commit  suicide,  we  leave  Abyssinia  as  we 
found  it.  It  is  still  a  nest  of  robbers  whom  we  must  leave 
to  prey  upon  one  another  and  their  neighbours,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  undertake  the  ugly  work  of  butchering 
them  all 


MAGAZINES  FOB  SEPTEMBER— coufmwed. 

TAs  fortnightly  Beview.  The  first  article,  by  Pro-: 
fessor  Bain,  on  the  Retentive  Power  of  the  Mind  in  its 
bearing  on  Education,”  contains  an  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  author’s  great  work,  “  The  Senses 
and  the  Intellect,”  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  acquisition. 
Professor  Bain  attaches  great  impoitance  to  what  he  calls 
the  general  conditions  of  economy  in  learning ;  he  draws 
attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  language  by  a  child  in  the 
nursery,  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  it  is  mastered. 
With  regard  to  the  powers  of  memoiy,  he  considers  that 
they  may  be  greatly  economised,  but  cannot  be  increased 
as  a  whole : 

It  is  a  fact  that  you  cannot  go  on  storing  the  memory  for  ever. 
The  extent  of  possible  acquisition  is  great,  and  even  marvellous, 
and  implies  an  enormous  extent  and  complication  of  the  physical 
organ,  the  brain,  which  has,  somehow  or  other,  to  provide  a 
distinct  track  of  nervous  communications  for  every  distinct 
acquisition.  Yet  this  organ  has  its  limits,  which  are  very  various 
in  individuals.  Although  acquirement  may  not  stop  till  extreme 
old  age,  yet  the  available  total  does  not  increase,  and  may  even 
decline  long  before  the  end  of  life,  the  new  dirolacing  the  old. 
Supposing  a  man  in  his  youth  to  learn  English,  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  m  later  years  to  1m  resident  in  the  East, 
and  to  acquire  four  or  five  oriental  tongues ;  the  previously 
attained  languages  would  inevitably  pass  into  decay,  the  nervous 
communications  being  wanted  for  the  new  vocabularies. 

The  paper  closes  with  a  review  of  the  acquisitions  in  the 
sciences,  and  a  very  satisfactory  exposition  of  certain 
special  laws  of  the  retentive  faculty  in  the  department  of 
moral  and  ethical  education.  Professor  Bain’s  writings  on 
the  subject  of  mind  are  always  deserving  of  our  serious 
consideration.  Dr  Parkhurst  investigates  the  legal  bearings 
of  the  female  franchise  in  an  article  entitled,  “  The  Right 
of  Women  to  Vote  under  the  Reform  Act,  1867.”  Mr 
Bae’s  chapters  on  John  Wilkes  ”  do  not  elicit  any  very  novel 
or  valuable  ideas  from  a  well-worn  subject.  Mr  T.  A. 
Trollope  still  continues  his  interesting  story,  “Leonora 
Gasaloni ;  ”  and,  in  the  pages  before  us,  we  find  some  well- 
told  love  making,  with  a  happy  termination.  The  editor 
contributes  a  thoughtful  paper  on  “  Old  Parties  and  New 
Policy,”  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  by  all  Parties. 

The  People's  Magazine.  The  Part  before  us  of  this 
popular  illustrated  magazine  contains  thirteen  articles, 
berides  some  short  notes  and  poetry.  We  cannot  even 
enumerate  here  the  table  of  contend,  but  would  mention 
as  deserving  of  special  attention  the  paper  on  “  Caedmon, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Milton,”  and  the  thoroughly  practical 
chapters  devoted  to  “The  Bath,”  and  “  The  Recreations  of 
Working  Girls.”  The  two  tales,  “Esther,  a  story  of  Cologne,” 
and  *'The  Blockade,”  are  still  continued,  and  grow  more 
interesting  as  we  proceed. 

The  Mask.  No.  8  of  this  humorous  and  satirical  monthly 
is  not  inferior  to  the  preceding  parts.  We  prefer,  however, 
the  wit  and  humour  of  the  engravings  to  much  of  the 
sarcasm  of  the  writing.  In  “  A  Little  Light  upon  After 
Park,  Mr  Dion  Boucicault  is  severely,  and,  we  think,  some¬ 
what  too  personally  attacked.  The  best  article  is  that 
entitled,  “  I  Zingari  and  Old  Stagers ;”  a  description  of  the 
Canterbury  Cricket  week,  by  an  assistant  at  the  festivities. 
The  plate  illustrating  this  paper  contains  many  excellent 
vignettes  of  the  celebrities  who  annually  congregate  at  the 
old  cathedral  city. 

Sutnan  Nature.  This  monthly  magazine  of  physiology, 
phrenology,  psychology,  spiritualism,  philosophy,  the  laws 
of  health,  and  sociolo^,  has  now  reached  its  eighteenth 
number.  It  may  possibly  be  appreciated  by  the  disciples 
of  Mr  Home  and  the  spiritualists,  but  we  confess  that 
much  of  its  philosophy  is  too  far  advanced  for  us.  What 
will  our  readers  say  of  a  magazine  in  which  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  passage  ? 

have  received  a  number  of  communications  from  a  friend 
who  hM  bMn  tormented  in  a  very  unusual  way,  and  publish  the 
following  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
give  some  explanation  or  remedy :  « I  must  tell  you  somethin^ 
more  about  these  horrid  ‘evil  influences.’  Last  night  we  retir^ 
about  quarter-past  eleven.  We  had  not  been  in  bed  long  before 
my  wife  was  seized  with  a  most  excruciating  faceache,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment  I  was  controlled  by  some  evil  spirit ;  and 


there  we  were,  one  in  the  most  acute  pain,  and  the  other  writhing 
kicking,  and  tearing,  and  uttering  all  manner  of  imprecations 

and  corses . Now,  laying  wide  all  jest^  and 

fun  (though  we  cannot  help  laughing  at  it  sometimes)  it  is  a 
very  serious  and  unpleasant  piece  of  business,  but  what  to 
do  to  mend  it  I  do  not  know.  Can  you  suggest  anything  or  get 
any  information  from  some  of  our  prominent  spiritualists 
pecting  such  peculiar  phenomena?  We  feel  it  is  becoming 
intolerable,  and  as  you  say,  I  don’t  see  that  we  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  a  spiritual  persecution  of  this  kind  while  greater 
sinners  go  free.” 

The  Art  Journal.  September,  1868.  Virtue  and  Co. 

Although  the  patrons  of  this  high-class  journal  of  the 
Fine  Arts  can  hanUy  fail  to  miss  the  valuable  and  varied 
illustrations  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  which  have  for  so 
many  months  enriched  its  psges,  the  hiatus  is  more  than 
supplied  by  the  additional  steel  and  wood  engravings  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  this  month,  and  which,  perhaps,  give  a  greater 
variety  and  interest  than  for  some  time  past.  According  to 
promise,  we  have  a  third  steel  engraving,  in  addition  to  the 
two  to  which  we  are  aoenstomed,  and  all  three  are  unusually 
good.  “Arming  the  Young  Knight,”  from  the  great 
painting  by  Mr  Yeames,  is  engraved  by  P.  Lightfoot.  It 
is  a  picture  full  of  interest,  in  which  the  story  is  well  told. 
The  grouping  is  admirable,  and  all  minor  defects  are  un¬ 
observed  by  reason  of  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  being  so  well 
handled.  The  second  engraving,  by  W.  Chapman,  is  from 
David  Cox’s  charming  picture  of  Carreg-Cennen  Castle, 
Llandilo.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  his  finest  productions, 
in  which  due  justice  is  done  to  the  grand  beauty  of  moun¬ 
tain  land  in  storm, — the  whole  revealing  a  world  of  poetry, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  represented  and  thrown 
upon  the  centre  of  the  picture  from  the  riven  cloud8,-^an 
effect  which  none  but  an  artist  of  true  genius  would  have 
thought  of,  or  could  have  produced.  The  very  atmosphere 
by  which  he  has  surrounded  the  time-worn  and  storm- 
beaten  fortress  is  worthy  the  genius  of  Turner  in  his  happiest 
moments  of  inspiration.  “  The  Spirit  Enchained  ”  is  from 
one  of  Paul  Delaroche’s  designs,  to  which  thorough  justice 
is  done  by  the  burin  of  A.  Fran9oi8. 

A  series  of  papers  on  the  picture  galleiy  of  the  Hermi¬ 
tage,  St  Petersburg,  is  commenced,  the  illustrations  of 
which  are  of  extraordinary  taste  and  beauty.  We  can 
only  afford  space  to  draw  attention  to  Ruben’s  “  Helena 
Fourment  ”  and  “  Wouvermann’s  Charge  of  Cavalry,”  the 
former  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  wood  engraving 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  the  latter  also 
reflecting  much  credit  upon  its  author.  We  congratulate 
the  editor  upon  having  thoroughly  redeemed  the  promises 
which  he  made  last  month,  that  his  journal  should  not  lose 
in  interest  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  the  Art  illustrations 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Exeter  Hall.  No.  8.  Metzler  and  Co. 

The  September  number  contains  as  varied  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  as  usual.  The  Sacred  song,  “  Forget  me  not,”  by 
Stephen  Glover,  will  certainly  not  diminish  the  reputation  of 
that  deservedly  favourite  composer.  It  is  simple,  but  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  melody.  Mr  Boyton  Smith  contributes  an 
effective  pianoforte  piece,  “  The  Introduction  and  Gloria 
from  Haydyn’s  First  Mass.”  Mr  John  Hullah’s“  Hymn  Tune” 
is  good  and  well-harmonised,  but  not  entirely  original  in 
conception.  The  “  Epitaph  ”  attributed  to  Milton,  by 
Professor  Morley  and  others,  is  here  wedded  to  solemn  and 
appropriate  music  by  E.  Clare.  The  “  Sunday  evenings  at 
the  Harmonium,”  contain  three  arrangements  from  the  works 
of  the  great  composers  adapted  to  that  instrument. 

The  Choral  Cydopoedia.  \  By  James  Brabham. 

Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns.  J  F.  Pitman. 

These  useful  and  cheap  publications  have  now  reached 
the  Eighth  Part.  The  former  contains  seventy-eight 
Hymns,  arranged  in  score,  for  four  voices ;  while  the  latter 
consists  of^Watt’s  Psalms  and  Hymns,  condensed  for  vocal 
use,  set  to  music,  and  adapted  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
voices. 

In  the  Spring  Time.  Madrigal.  By  Ch.  Gounod. 

The  Dreamer.  Reverie.  By  Ch.  Gounod. 

— Metzler  and  Co. 

Of  these  two  vocal  compositions,  we  give  the  preference 
to  the  “  Reverie,”  though  the  “  Madrigd  ”  is  not  without 
I  considerable  grace  and  expression.  The  air  of  “  In  the 
Spring  Time  ”  has  about  it  the  aroma,  just  the  soupt^on  of 
one  of  the  delicate  melodies  of  “  Faust.”  “  The  Dreamer  ” 
owes  its  charm  as  much  to  its  delicate  accompaniment  as 
to  its  changing,  fitful  theme.  Vieuxtemps  once  wrote  a 
Reverie  for  the  violin,  and  M.  Gounod’s  composition  is  not 
diaaimilar  in  style  and  treatment. 

La  Zingara.  Danse  Bohemienne.  Pour  le  Piano.  Par 
Ch.  Gounod.  Metzler  and  Co. 

A  light  and  sparkling  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte,  which 
brings  before  us  in  varied  forms  the  graceful  dance  of  the 
Spanbh  gipsies. 


Tub  Writings  OF  Napoleon  III.  prohibited  in  France. 
— The  Indipendance  Beige  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
M.  Henri  Kochefort :  “I  had  prepai'ed  for  circulation  in 
Paris  on  Saturday,  Sept.  5,  a  number  of  the  Lanterns  wholly 
and  solely  compel  from  the  first  to  the  last  line  of  extracts 
from  the  political  works  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  now  Na¬ 
poleon  111.  This  number  appeared  so  revolutionary  to  the 
many  printers  whom  I  ^ed  to  print  it,  that  not  one  of  them 
would  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  so.  The  fifteenth  number 
will,  therefore,  like  the  fourteenth,  be  published  abroad.” 


THE  GERMAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH 
POLE 

The  Daily  New  gives  the  following  particulars : 

“As  we  ventured  to  anticipate,  the  Commander  of  the 
Germania  has  had  to  give  up  the  plan  of  making  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  in  a  high  latitude.  Availing  himself  in 
all  probability  of  information  brought  him  by  captains  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Geeenland  whale-fishery.  Captain  Koldewey 
would  seem  to  have  made  his  way  in  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion  through  the  masses  of  ice  which  were  collecting  them¬ 
selves  in  a  compact  mass  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland, 
When  we  last  commented  on  the  prospects  of  the  expedition* 
Captain  Koldewey  was  in  latitude  75^  degrees  north  and  in 
longitude  18  degrees  west.  We  now  hear  of  him  in  latitude 
80^  d^p-ees  north,  and  in  longitude  6  degrees  east.  Thus  he 
is  no  less  than  17  degrees  farther  to  the  east  than  he  was 
when  he  spoke  Captain  Lubbers.  He  is  now  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  ^itzbergen.  and  in  the  exact  course  of  the  Gulf 
stream.  We  cannot  out  think  that  he  has  greatly  improved 
his  prospects  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  this  year.  Others, 
indeed,  have  been  as  far  north  as  he  has,  and  in  the  same 
favourable  track.  But  the  Germania  is  a  steamship,  and  in 
Arctic  navigation  a  steamship  has  immense  advantages  over 
a  sailing  vessel.  She  can  not  only  venture  where  a  sailing 
vessel  would  never  attempt  to  penetrate,  but  she  is  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  brief  intervals  during  which  passages 
remain  open  in  the  ic^  whereas  a  sailing  vessel,  having  to 
wait  for  a  favourable  wind,  would  lose  the  opportunity  alto- 

S ether ;  and  lastly,  she  is  enabled  to  extricate  herself  from 
angers  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  sailing  ship.  And  when 
we  consider  the  way  in  which  Sir  James  Roes  sailed  round 
and  round  the  apparently  impregnable  ice-fortresses  of  the 
Antarctic  seas,  until  at  length  he  succeeded  in  penetrating 
many  degrees  nearer  to  the  l^uth  Pole  than  he  could  have 
hopM  for  on  a  first  view  of  his  difiiculties,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  Captain  Koldewey,  in  a  well-equipped 
steamship,  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  similarly  successful 
in  northern  seas.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  opinion  which 
most  of  the  ablest  modern  Arctic  seamen  entertain,  that  a 
widely  extended  sea  surrounds  the  North  Pole  in  summer, 
then  Captain  Koldewey  has  only  to  penetrate  a  comparatively 
narrow  wit  of  ice  fields  to  find  himself  on  the  waters  of  the 
Polhynia,  which  is  now  among  the  mysteries  of  science.  In 
travelling  northwards  he  will  not  be  exposing  his  crew  to  a 
greater  intensity  of  cold  than  that  from  which  they  have 
suffered  in  lower  latitudes.  It  is  unknown  where  the  true 
northern  poles  of  cold  lie  in  summer,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  there  are  three— one  lying  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Greenland,  another  near  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  third  near 
Behring’s  Straits.  The  Germania,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
almost  exactly  midway  between  the  two^former  points,  and  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  every  mile  of  ner  northward  course 
will  bring  her  into  a  warmer  climate.  Nor  is  it  likely  that, 
in  case  she  should  have  to  winter  near  the  Pole,  her  crew 
would  suffer  from  nearly  so  great  an  intensity  of  cold  as  that 
to  which  the  crews  of  ships  which  have  wintered  near  Mel¬ 
ville  Island  have  been  exposed.  There  are  known  to  be  two 
Northern  Poles  of  cold,  and  of  these  neither  lies  near  the 
North  Pole  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  it  was  noticed  by  Sir 
Edward  Party  during  his  stay  near  Melville  Island,  that  as 
winter  approached  birds  and  animals  were  found  to  be  mi¬ 
grating  northwards  in  search  of  milder  climates.  “The 
instincts  of  these  dumb  creatures  are  unerring,”  says  Captain 
Mau^,  commentii^  upon  this  circumstance,  “and  we  can 
imagine  no  mitigation  of  the  climate  in  that  direction,  unless 
it  arise  from  the  ptoximity  or  the  presence  there  of  a  large 
body  of  open  water.  It  is  another  furnace  ’in  the  beautiful 
economy  of  nature  for  tempering  climates  there.” 

The  Swedish  expedition  has  wen  less  successful  hitherto 
than  the  German.  Whereas  the  latter  reached  Bear  Island 
on  July  6,  the  foi'mer  did  not  arrive  there  until  July  22,  and 
remained  until  July  25.  Three  weeks  lost  from  the  short 
Arctic  summer  will  seriously  affect  the  prospects  of  the 
Swedish  expedition.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  expeditious  should  prove  suocea^uL'* 


LEIGH  HUNT. 

The  Daxly  Telegraph  remarks  :  A  true  and  fearless  advo¬ 
cate  of  popular  rights— one  of  the  very  earliest  promoters  of 
cheap  and  healthy  literature  for  the  people — a  poet  whose 
works  will  always  be  dear  to  those  readers  who  have  them¬ 
selves  any  touch  of  the  true  poetic  spirit  in  their  nature — a 
moralist  whose  lessons  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  have 
brought  sunshine  to  thousands  of  sick-beds — a  critic  who  so 
loved  the  beautiful  in  art  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
taught  his  neighbours  to  see  it  with  something  of  his  own 
clear  and  happy  vision — Leigh  Hunt  was  all  this,  and  more. 
That  the  tomb  of  such  a  man  should  be  still  without  a  public 
memorial,  is  not  particularly  creditable  to  public  taste  ;  but 
it  should  in  fairness  be  remembered  that  a  “movement” 
which  Ix^n  some  years  ago  was  unaccountably  allowed  to 
pause.  It  was  resumed,  however,  the  other  day ;  and  now, 
with  such  men  aiding  it  as  Mr  Carlyle,  Mr  Dickens,  and  Mr 
“  Barry  Cornwall  ”  Procter)  it  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 
The  amount  still  required  to  complete  the  memorial  is  under 
a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  immediately 
forthcoming,  now  that  the  matter  has  been  fairly  placed 
before  the  public.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  ;  Hunt 
would  himself,  in  such  a  matter,  nave  valued  not  least  the 
offerings  of  the  working  classes.  The  artists,  the  journalists, 
and  the  men  of  letters)  have  the  right  to  be  foremost  in  pay¬ 
ing  honour  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  associate 
w’ith  their  craft ;  but  welcome  also  would  be  the  tributes  of 
that  class  which  he  ever  bore  lovingly  in  mind,  yet  never 
flattered,  and  which  he  helped  to  “  ^ucate  ”  in  the  very 
widest  and  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Londoners 
should  be  quick,  or  they  will  find  their  northern  friends 
ahead  of  them ;  and  Londoners,  surely,  have  a  right  to  be 
first  in  a  tribute  to  one  whose  life  was  mainly  lived  among 
them — to  the  schoolboy  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  to  the  author  of 
‘  The  Town  ’  and  ‘  The  Old  Court  Suburb.’  His  claims, 
however,  are  not  local  ;  they  are  binding  on  all  who  love 
our  literature  ;  they  are  binding  on  all  who  are  grateful 
to  a  true  moralist,  who,  in  trying  times,  did  much  to  keep  the 
heart  of  the  nation  fresh  and  green,  and  whose  mission  it  was, 
if  we  may  quote  from  his  own  sonnet  on  the  cricket  and  the 
grasshopper,  “  to  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, 

I  indoors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth  1  ” 
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view  in  which  the  question  presented  itself  to  his  (Mr 
Fortescue's)  mind  was  that  point  of  view  which  was  b^d 
upon  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  Ireland.  If  we  looked 
back  upon  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  we  must  feel 
that  the  question  was  not  in  its  essence  a  religious  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  question  at  all,  but  a  question  of  national  or  inter¬ 
national  justice.  Of  course  he  admitted  that  those  who  were 
a^inst  the  establishment  of  relimon,  under  all  possible 
circumstances  and  in  all  possible  places  would  be  ^  fortiori 

X'nst  its  establishment  in  Ireland  ;  while  there  were  others 
were  blind  enough  to  confound  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  although  he  ventured 
to  say  that  the  two  cases  had  nothing  in  common.  But  the 
truth  remained  that  the  question  was  not  in  its  essence  an 
ecclesiastical  one.  The  liberal  party  did  not  propose  to 
sweep  away  the  establishment  in  Ireland  because  it  was  an 
establishment,  but  because  it  was  an  institution  repudiated  by 
the  gi^t  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  was  not 
hostility  to  religious  establishments  in  general,  it  was  not 
hostility  to  the  establishment  of  religion  in  this  country, 
which  would  work  this  great  political  change.  But  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ha<l  at  length  woke  up  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  scandal  no  longer  to  be  endured  that  they 
should  maintain,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  an  institution  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  never  have  created  for  themselves,  and  which  in  an 
independent  country  could  not  have  existed  for  a  single  day. 
The  Established  Church,  as  it  existed  in  Ireland,  was  the 
last  great  remnant  of  conquest ;  and  religious  equality  was 
the  magic  influence  which  would  change  the  state  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  Ireland  to  a  degree  of  which  few  jjersons  had 
any  idea,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  clear  the  air  of 
Ireland  for  the  settlement  of  other  great  questions. 

Air  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  projKjsed,  as  a  sentiment, 
“  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.”  Thehon.  gentleman  remarked 
that  the  tide  of  liberty  seemed  sometimes  to  ebb  and  flow. 

Air  C.  Buxton,  AI.P.,  proposed  “Success  to  the  Liberal 
cause  in  East  Easex,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Air  Gurdon- 
Eebow,  the  Liberal  member  for  Colchester,  and  chairman  of 
the  county  election  committee.”  Adverting  to  the  national 
expenditure  question,  the  lion,  gentleman  said,  in  the  da^s  of 
his  childhood,  when  he  was  a  babe  and  suckling  in  politics, 
the  watchwords  of  the  Liberal  party  were  “  Peace,  Retrench¬ 
ment,  and  Reform.”  The  Tories  he  would  not  say  had 
stolen,  but  had  borrowed,  from  the  Liberals,  two  words  of 
that  programme — the^  were  now  most  ardent  reformers  ;  and 
he  must  say,  with  sincere  respect  to  Lord  Stanley,  that  his 
lordship  was  the  genuine  advocate  of  peace.  But  retrench¬ 
ment  and  economy,  and  even  ordinary  prudence  in  dealing 
with  the  public  revenue,  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  Conserva¬ 
tives’  power,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  coming  election  the 
people  of  this  country  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the  striking 
contrast  which  existed  between  the  present  Government  and 
that  which  preceded  it  in  this  re8|)ect.  The  fact  ought  to  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation  that  six 
years  ago,  biMides  the  public  debt,  the  ordinary  expenditure 
was  4.3,0O0,000L  ;  it  was  reduced  in  the  following  year  to 
40,(X)0,000^. ;  and  in  three  years  to  39,700, OOOf.  Instead  of 
going  on  in  this  economical  course,  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  had  actually  increased  our  expenditure  by  3,200,000/. 

Eer  annum  ;  and  not  only  had  they  done  this,  but  they  had 
rought  back  that  system  of  annual  deficits,  which,  when  Air 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  we  began  to 


THE  GLOUCESTER  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

On  Tuesday,  at  half-past  ten,  divine  service  was  held  in  the 
nave  of  the  (Cathedral  The  festival  performances  commenced 
at  hi^-past  one  with  a  selection  from  Haydn’s  Creation^  be- 

S'nning  with  the  orchestral  prelude,  in  which  the  composer 
IS  illustrated  by  music  the  original  state  of  chaos.  The  solos 
were  assi^ed  to  Mdlle  Titiens,  Mr  Sims  Beeves,  and  Mr 
Santley.  The  lady  gave  “  With  verdure  clad  ”  with  great  de¬ 
licacy  and  exmession  ;  the  same  qualities  being  as  conspicuous 
in  Mr  Sims  Reeveses  delivery  or  the  air  “  In  native  worth.” 
The  great  tenor  was  equally  admirable  in  the  several  recita¬ 
tives,  particularly  “  In  splendour  bright.”  Mr  Santley’s 
splendid  singing  of  the  hignly  dramatic  air  “  Rolling  in  foam¬ 
ing  billows”  was  also  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  day’s 
performance,  which  closed  with  the  chorus  “  Achieved  is  the 
glorious  work,”  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
the  oratorio.  The  choruses  selected  were  extremely  well 
sung.  After  the  selection  from  the  Croatian,  an  “  Intermezzo 
Religioeo,”  for  orchestra,  was  performed — the  composition  of 
Mr  Hubert  Parry,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxou.  This  was  followed  by  a 
selection  from  the  111th  Psalm,  “  Confitebor,”  by  the  late 
&imuel  Wesley,  father  of  Dr  S.  Wesley,  the  organist  of  the 
cathedral,  and  conductor  of  the  festival  here.  A  fine  chorus, 
Gloria  Patri,”  closed  the  selection  from  the  Psalm.  The 
day’s  performances  ended  with  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  C  and 
Mendelssohn’s  42nd  Psalm. 

The  first  concert  in  the  Shire-hall,  in  the  evening,  passed 
off  most  successfully.  The  room  (scarcely  large  enough  for 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion)  was  crowded  to  excess ;  and 
the  applause  throughout  the  evening  was  general  and  enthu¬ 
siastic. 

The  programme  included  a  selection  from  the  opera  Der 
Freuchutz,  and  Mendelssohn’s  Lovely.  In  the  first  part,  Mr 
Sims  Reeves  was  enthusiastically  encored  in  “  Life  is 
darkened  o’er  with  woe,”  and  Mr  Santley  obtained  a  similar 
honour  in  his  bacchanalian  song.  The  Lw'tly  fragment  was 
magnificently  rendered,  and  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

Wednesday  morning’s  performance  commenced  at  half-past 
eleven  with  the  oratorio  Elijah,  which  was  grandly  rendered. 
The  principal  sopiano  solos  were  assigned  to  Mdlle  Titiens, 
and  the  whole  of  the  important  music  of  the  Prophet  to  Mr 
Santley  ;  the  principal  contralto  solos  being  giyen  to  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby,  anti  others  to  Aldlle  Drasdil.  The  tenor 
solos  of  the  second  part  of  the  oratorio  were  sung  by  Mr 
Sims  Reeves,  and  those  of  the  first  part  by  Mr  Vernon  Rigby, 
that  efficient  basso  Mr  Lewis  Thomas  giving  valuable  aid  in 
the  concerted  music. 

In  the  evening  a  secular  concert  was  given,  when  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  full  and  varied.  The  chief  feature  was  that  with 


Gladstone 

forget.  When  Mr  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  fixche- 
quer,  he,  by  his  finn  and  bold  management,  took  off  taxes  to 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  13,000,000/.  Thus  he  took 
4,000,000/.  off  tea,  1,700,000/.  off  sugar,  and  300,000/.  off 
timber,  besides  making  a  great  number  of  restrictions  in 
various  vexatious  duties  and  taxes.  Mr  Hunt  and  General 
Peel  had  lately  put  forward  their  defence  of  the  Conservative 
Government  m  this  respect ;  and  he  (Mr  Buxton)  frankly 
I  admitted  that  there  were  some  items  in  which  a  considerable 
increase  was  unavoidable  ;  but  the  defence  of  Mr  Hunt  and 
General  Peel  failed  in  this— they  did  not  attempt  to  show 
that  in  any  single  item,  or  in  any  single  department,  any 
reduction  w'hatever  had  been  either  effect^,  or  even  aimed  at. 
They  appeared  to  have  yielded  to  every  demand  from  every 
quarter  for  an  increase  of  expenditure,  and  to  have  made  no 
effort  in  any  direction  to  cut  down  flagrant  profuseness  of 
expienditure.  It  was  a  very  bad  fashion  to  speak  with  some 
contempt  of  economy,  as  if  it  were  cheese-paring,  and  hardly 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  great  statesman  and  a  great  nation  ; 
it  was  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  be  the  greatest 
prudence  in  the  management  of  our  finances,  because  the 
pressure  of  taxation  crippled  trade  and  enterprise,  and  cur¬ 
tailed  the  comforts  of  daily  life,  especially  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  Besides  this  reckless  expenditure  on  the  part  of  a 
nation’s  Government  tended  to  make  the  nation  also  reckless. 
National  funds  were  a  great  trust  committed  by  the  people  to 
their  rulers,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  lo^ise-handed  dealing  with 
that  great  trust  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  ujion  the 
people.  A  wasteful  Government  was  also  always  a  feeble 
one.  Mr  Gladstone  had  been  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
financier  England  had  ever  seen.  The  Liberal  party  might 
look  up  to  such  a  leader  with  pride,  and  they  must  do  all  they 
could  to  bring  him  back  triumphantly  to  power. 

Mr  Gurdon-Rebow,  M.P.,  responded  to  the  toast,  and  a  few 
other  toasts  of  local  intent  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 


would  improve  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  believed  that 
those  present  would  not  differ  from  him  when  he  said  that 
the  b^t  act  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  late  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  even  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  was  an  act  com¬ 
mitted  by  it  in  its  dyin^  hours — he  meant  that  great  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  which,  after  all,  would  hand  down  its 
name  to  posterity,  viz.,  the  resolution  by  which  the  House 
declared  by  an  overwhelming  majority  that  the  State  Church 
should  cease  to  exist  in  Ireland.  The  meeting  would  not  be 
surprised  if  this  thought  was  the  one  that  first  came  to  his 
mind  as  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  as  one  who,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Russell  and  Mr  Gladstone,  had  the  conduct  of 
Irish  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  strange 
circumstance  that  the  thought  which  was  uppermost  at  the 
present  in  the  mind  of  Ireland  was  the  thought  which  was 
now  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  England  ;  and  the  single  fact 
that  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  now  as  one  upon  a  ^at 
and  vital  question  was  doing  more  to  make  the  union  or  the 
two  countries  a  reality  than  anything  which  had  been  done 
since  1801.  We  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  step  recently 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  was  producing  hapny  results 
in  Irelimd.  No  doubt  it  was  creating  irritation  and  anxiety 
amongst  the  Anglican  minority  of  the  population  ;  but  upon 
the  great  maiority  of  the  Irish  people  wnat  had  been  done  was 
already  producing  blessed  and  welcome  results,  while  the 
ranks  of  the  Irish  Catholic  and  Liberal  party,  lately  divided 
and  distracted,  were  now  being  united  together,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  so  as  to  make  use  of  a  golden  opportunity 
to  act  in  harmony  with  the  great  Liberal  party  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  to  send  to  the  new  Farliament  m  large  a 
majority  as  ixissible,  to  support  that  great  and  distinguished 
man,  Mr  (iladstone,  who  possessed  to  a  degree  never  yet 
attained  by  any  English  statesman  the  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Among  the  many  points  of 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  deaths  registered  in  London  during  the  week  were  1,352. 
It  was  the  thirty-sixth  week  of  the  year,  and  the  average 
number  of  deaths  for  that  week  is,  with  a  correction  for 
increase  of  population,  1,300.  The  deaths  in  the  present 
return  exceed  oy  52  the  estimated  amount,  but  are  slightly 
below  the  number  recorded  in  the  preceding  week. 

The  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  438,  the  corrected 
average  number  being  429.  Twenty-two  deaths  from  measles, 
63  from  scarlatina,  6  from  diphtheria,  34  from  whooping- 
coimh,  and  49  from  fever  were  registered. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  deaths  from  diarrhoea  were 
recorded  ;  in  the  preceding  week  the  number  was  186. 

The  son  of  a  painter,  aged  nine  years,  died  on  the  24th  of 
August  in  St  Thomas’s  Ilospital  from  injuries  caused  by 
having  been  run  over  by  an  omnibus. 


LIBERAL  DEMONSTRATION  IN  ESSEX. 

An  important  demonstration  in  the  Liberal  interest  was 
held  in  the  Com  Exchange  at  Braintree  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Captain  Luard,  R.N.,  who  was 
supported  by  Mr  CJhichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  B.  Wes¬ 
tern,  M.P.,  and  Sir  T.  N.  Abdy,  the  Liberal  candidates  for 
Ewt  Essex  ;  Mr  J.  G.  Rebow,  M.P.,  and  Dr  Brewer,  the 
Liberal  caadidates  for  Colchester  ;  Air  E.  Bentall,  Liberal 
candidate  for  Maldon  ;  Mr  C.  Buxton,  M.P.,  Colonel  Adair, 
and  Mr  T.  Sutton  Western,  the  Liberal  candidates  for  East 
Suffolk  ;  Mr  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  M.P. ;  Mr  R.  B.  Wingfield 
B^er,  one  of  the  Liberal  candidates  for  South  Essex  ;  Cap¬ 
tain  Sftvill,  Mr  A,  Trollope,  Colonel  Western,  Mr  G.  CiJourt- 


DEATH.— Oa  the  6th  Septembsr,  at  Sbirley,  near  Southampton, 
James  Warrington  La  Orange,  Esq.,  aged  U, 
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MMMits,  md  Elmost  nftkcd,  findinf^  that  ^th  all 

tbsir  Micriflcet  *nd  prlT^tiom  they  were  etill  fer  from  Mtufyins 
the  deily  increMing  dementU  of  their  terrible  master,  abandoned 
the  fertile  plains,  and  under  the  ^idance  of  some  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  herediury  chiefs,  retired  to  high  plateaus,  or  concealed  them 
sefres  in  secluded  ralleys.  In  Oodiam,  Walkait,  Shoa.  and  Tigrtf, 
the  rel^llion  broke  out  almost  simultaneously.  Theodore  hi^  for 
a  while  to  abandon  his  ideas  of  foreign  conquest,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  crush  the  mutinous  spirit  of  bis  people.  Whole  rebel 
districts  were  laid  waste ;  but  the  peasants,  protected  by  their 
strongholds,  could  not  be  reached ;  they  quietly  awaited  the 
departure  of  the  inrader  and  then  returned  to  their  desolated 
homes,  cultivating  just  enough  for  their  maintenance ;  thus,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  peasants  evaded  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  the  now  infuriate  Emperor.  His  immense  army  soon  suffered 
severely  from  this  mode  of  warfare.  Each  year  the  provinces 
which  the  soldiers  could  plunder  became  fewer ;  severe  famines 
broke  out ;  large  districts  such  as  Dembea,  the  granary  of  Oondar 
and  of  central  Abyssinia,  lay  waste  and  uncultivated.  The 
soldiers,  formerly  pampered,  now  in  their  turn  half  starved  and 
badly  clad,  lost  confidence  in  their  leader;  desertions  were 
numerous;  and  many  returned  to  their  native  provinces,  and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  discontented. 

It  is  clear  that  Theodore’s  treatment  of  the  English  cap¬ 
tives,  was  his  last  die  in  the  game  of  pregtige  which  less 
barbarous  people  like  to  play  at.  It  was  certainly  well  to 
rescne  those  captives:  but,  save  that  one  barbarian  has 
been  forced  to  commit  stdcide,  we  leave  Abyssinia  as  we 
found  it.  It  is  still  a  nest  of  robbers  whom  we  must  leave 
to  prey  upon  one  another  and  their  neighbours,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  undertake  the  ugly  work  of  butchering 
them  all 

MAGAZINES  FOB  SEPTEMBEE — coidinued. 

The  Fortnightly  Review.  The  first  article,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bain,  on  the  “  Retentive  Power  of  the  Mind  in  its 
bearing  on  Education,”  contains  an  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  the  author’s  great  work,  “  The  Senses 
and  the  InteUect,”to  the  theory  and  practice  of  acquisition. 
Professor  Bain  attaches  great  importance  to  what  he  calls 
the  general  conditions  of  economy  in  learning ;  he  draws 
attention  to  the  attainment  of  a  language  by  a  child  in  the 
nursery,  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  it  is  mastered. 
With  regard  to  the  powers  of  memory,  he  considers  that 
they  nuty  be  greatly  economised,  but  cannot  be  increased 
as  a  whole : 

It  is  a  fact  that  yon  cannot  go  on  storing  the  memory  for  ever. 
The  extent  of  possible  acquisition  is  great,  and  even  marvellous, 
and  implies  an  enormous  extent  and  complication  of  the  physical 
organ,  the  brain,  which  has,  somehow  or  other,  to  provide  a 
distinct  track  of  nervous  communications  for  every  distinct 
acquisition.  Yet  this  organ  has  its  limits,  which  are  very  various 
in  individuals.  Although  acquirement  may  not  stop  till  extreme 
old  age,  yet  the  available  total  does  not  increase,  and  may  even 
decline  long  before  the  end  of  life,  the  new  displacing  the  old. 
Supposing  a  man  in  his  youth  to  learn  English,  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  and  in  later  years  to  be  resident  in  the  East, 
and  to  acquire  four  or  five  oriental  tongues :  the  previously 
attained  lan^ages  would  inevitably  pass  into  decay,  the  nervous 
communications  being  wanted  for  the  new  vocabularies. 

The  paper  closes  with  a  review  of  the  acquisitions  in  the 
sciences,  and  a  very  satisfactory  exposition  of  certain 
spedal  laws  of  the  retentive  faculty  in  the  department  of 
moral  and  ethical  education.  Professor  Bain’s  writings  on 
the  subject  of  mind  are  always  deserving  of  our  serious 
consideration.  Dr  Parkhurst  investigates  the  legal  bearings 
of  the  female  franchise  in  an  article  entitled,  “  The  Bight 
of  Women  to  Vote  under  the  Reform  Act,  1867.”  Mr 
Bae’s  chapters  on  “  John  Wilkes  ”  do  not  elicit  any  very  novel 
or  valuable  ideas  from  a  well-worn  subject.  Mr  T.  A. 
Trollope  still  continues  his  interesting  story,  "Leonora 
Gasaloni ;  ”  and,  in  the  pages  before  us,  we  find  some  well- 
told  love  making,  with  a  happy  termination.  The  editor 
contributes  a  thoughtful  paper  on  "  Old  Parties  and  New 
Policy,”  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  read  by  all  Parties. 

The  People's  Magazine.  The  Part  before  us  of  this 
popular  illustrated  magazine  contains  thirteen  articles, 
besides  some  short  notes  and  poetry.  We  cannot  even 
enumerate  here  the  table  of  contend,  but  would  mention 
as  deserving  of  special  attention  the  paper  on  "  Caedmon, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Milton,”  and  the  thoroughly  practical 
chapters  devoted  to  "The  Bath,”  and  "  The  Recreations  of 
Working  Girls.  ”  The  two  tales,  "  Esther,  a  story  of  Cologne,” 
and  "The  Blockade,”  are  still  continued,  and  grow  more 
interesting  as  we  proceed. 

The  Mask.  No.  8  of  this  humorous  and  satirical  monthly 
is  not  inferior  to  the  preceding  parts.  We  prefer,  however, 
the  wit  and  humour  of  the  engravings  to  much  of  the 
sarcasm  of  the  writing.  In  "  A  Little  Light  upon  After 
Dark,"  Mr  Dion  Boucicault  is  severely,  and,  we  think,  some¬ 
what  too  personally  attaMsked.  The  best  au*ticle  is  that 
entitled,  "  I  Zingari  amd  Old  Stagers ;”  a  description  of  the 
Canterbury  Cricket  week,  by  an  assistant  at  the  festivities. 
T^e  plate  illustrating  this  paper  contains  mamy  excellent 
vignettes  of  the  celebrities  who  annually  congregate  at  the 
old  cathedral  city. 

Human  Nature.  This  monthly  maigazine  of  physiology, 
phrenology,  psychology,  spiritualism,  philosophy,  the  laws 
of  health,  and  sociolo^,  has  now  reached  its  eighteenth 
number.  It  may  possibly  be  appreciated  by  the  disciples 
of  Mr  Home  and  the  spirituadists,  but  we  confess  that 
much  of  its  philosophy  is  too  far  advanced  for  us.  What 
will  our  readers  say  of  a  magaizine  in  which  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  passage  ? 

We  have  received  a  number  of  communications  from  a  friend 
who  hu  b^n  tormented  in  a  very  unusual  way,  and  publish  the 
following  in  the  hope  that  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
give  some  explanation  or  remedy :  ‘‘  I  must  tell  you  something 
more  about  these  horrid  ‘evil  influences.’  Last  night  we  retired 
about  quarter  .past  eleven.  We  had  not  been  in  bed  long  before 
my  wife  was  seised  with  a  most  excruciating  faceache,  and  almost 
M  the  same  moment  I  was  controlled  by  some  evil  spirit ;  and 


there  we  were,  one  in  the  most  acute  pain,  and  the  other  writhing 
kicking,  and  tearing,  and  uttering  all  manner  of  imprecations 

and  curses . Now,  laying  wide  all  jest  and 

fun  (though  we  cannot  help  laughing  at  it  sometimes)  it  is  a 
very  serious  and  unpleasant  piece  of  business,  but  what  to 
do  to  mend  it  I  do  not  know.  Can  you  suggest  anything  or  get 
any  information  from  some  of  our  prominent  spiritualists 
pecting  such  peculiar  phenomena?  We  feel  it  is  becoming 
intolerable,  and  as  you  say,  I  don’t  see  that  we  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  a  spiritual  persecution  of  this  kind  while  greater 
sinners  go  free.” 

The  Art  Journal.  September,  1868.  Virtue  and  Co. 

Although  the  patrons  of  this  high-class  journal  of  the 
Fine  Arts  can  ha^ly  fail  to  miss  the  valuable  smd  varied 
illustrations  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  which  have  for  so 
many  months  enriched  its  pages,  the  hiatus  is  more  than 
supplied  by  the  additional  steel  and  wood  engravings  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  this  month,  and  which,  perhaps,  give  a  ^eater 
variety  and  interest  than  for  some  time  past.  According  to 
promise,  we  have  a  third  steel  engraving,  in  addition  to  the 
two  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  all  three  are  unusually 
good.  "  Arming  the  Young  Knight,”  from  the  great 
painting  by  Mr  Teames,  is  engraved  by  P.  Lightfoot.  It 
is  a  picture  full  of  interest,  in  which  the  story  is  well  told. 
The  grouping  is  admirable,  and  all  minor  defects  are  un- 
obeerved  by  reason  of  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  being  so  well 
handled.  The  second  engraving,  by  W.  Chapman,  is  from 
David  Cox’s  charming  picture  of  Carreg-Cennen  Castle, 
Llandilo.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  his  finest  productions, 
in  which  due  justice  is  done  to  the  grand  beauty  of  moun¬ 
tain  land  in  storm, — the  whole  revealing  a  world  of  poetry, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  light  is  represented  and  thrown 
upon  the  centre  of  the  picture  from  the  riven  clouds, -^an 
effect  which  none  but  an  artist  of  true  genius  would  have 
thought  of,  or  could  have  produced.  The  very  atmosphere 
by  which  he  has  surrounded  the  time-worn  and  storm- 
b^ten  fortress  is  worthy  the  genius  of  Turner  in  his  happiest 
moments  of  inspiration.  "  The  Spirit  Enchained  ”  is  from 
one  of  Paul  Delaroche’s  designs,  to  which  thorough  justice 
is  done  by  the  burin  of  A.  Fran9ois. 

A  series  of  papers  on  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Hermi¬ 
tage,  St  Petersburg,  is  commenced,  the  illustrations  of 
which  are  of  extraordinary  taste  and  beauty.  We  can 
only  afford  space  to  draw  attention  to  Ruben’s  "  Helena 
Fourment  ”  and  “  Wouvermann’s  Charge  of  Cavalry,”  the 
former  being  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  wood  engraving 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  the  latter  also 
reflecting  much  credit  upon  its  author.  We  congratulate 
the  editor  upon  having  thoroughly  redeemed  the  promises 
which  he  made  last  month,  that  his  journal  should  not  lose 
in  interest  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  the  Art  illustrations 
of  the  Universal  Exhibition. 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Exeter  Hall.  No.  8.  Metzler  and  Co. 

The  September  number  contains  as  varied  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  as  usual.  The  Sacred  song,  "  Forget  me  not,”  by 
Stephen  Glover,  will  certainly  not  diminish  the  reputation  of 
that  deservedly  favourite  composer.  It  is  simple,  but  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  full  of  melody.  Mr  Boyton  Smith  contributes  an 
effective  pianoforte  piece,  "  The  Introduction  and  Gloria 
from  Haydyn’s  First  Mass.”  Mr  John  Hullah’s"  Hymn  Tune” 
is  good  and  well-harmonised,  but  not  entirely  original  in 
conception.  The  "  Epitaph  ”  attributed  to  Milton,  by 
Professor  Morley  and  others,  is  here  wedded  to  solemn  and 
appropriate  music  by  E.  Clare.  The  "  Sunday  evenings  at 
the  Harmonium,”  contain  three  arrangements  from  the  works 
of  the  great  composers  adapted  to  that  instrument. 

The  Choral  Cydopcedia.  \  By  James  Brabham. 

Watt's  Psalms  and  Hymns.  J  F.  Pitman. 

These  useful  and  cheap  publications  have  now  reached 
the  Eighth  Part.  The  former  contains  seventy-eight 
H3anns,  arranged  in  score,  for  four  voices ;  while  the  latter 
consists  of  Watt’s  Psalms  and  Hymns,  condensed  for  vocal 
use,  set  to  music,  and  adapted  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
voices. 

In  the  Spring  Time.  Madrigal.  By  Ch.  Gounod. 

The  Dreamer.  Reverie.  By  Ch.  Gounod. 

— Metzler  and  Co. 

Of  these  two  vocal  compositions,  we  give  the  preference 
to  the  "  Reverie,”  though  the  "  MadrigM  ”  is  not  without 
considerable  grace  and  expression.  The  air  of  "  In  the 
Spring  Time  ”  has  about  it  the  aroma,  just  the  soupi^on  of 
one  of  the  delicate  melodies  of  "  Faust.”  "  The  Dreamer  ” 
owes  its  charm  as  much  to  its  delicate  accompaniment  as 
to  its  changing,  fitful  theme.  Vieuxtemps  once  wrote  a 
Reverie  for  the  violin,  and  M.  Gounod’s  composition  is  not 
Hiimimilar  in  style  and  treatment. 

La  Zingara.  Danse  Bohemienne.  Pour  le  Piano.  Par 
Ch.  Gounod.  Metzler  and  Co. 

A  light  and  sparkling  Fantasia  for  the  Pianoforte,  which 
brings  before  us  in  varied  forms  the  graceful  dance  of  the 
Spanish  gipsies. 

The  Wbitinos  or  Napoleon  III.  prohibited  in  France. 
— The  IncUpendance  Beige  publishes  the  following  letter  from 
M.  Henri  Kochefort :  "I  had  prepared  for  circulation  in 
Paris  on  Saturday,  Sept.  5,  a  number  of  the  Lanterns  wholly 
and  solely  compost  from  the  first  to  the  last  line  of  extracts 
from  the  political  works  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  now  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  This  number  appeared  so  revolutionary  to  the 
many  printers  whom  I  ^ed  to  print  it,  that  not  one  of  them 
would  dare  to  run  the  risk  of  doing  so.  The  fifteenth  number 
I  will,  therefore,  like  the  fourteenth,  be  published  abroad.” 


THE  GERMAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NORTH 
POLE 

The  Daily  News  gives  the  following  particulars : 

*‘A8  we  ventured  to  anticipate,  the  Commander  of  the 
Germania  has  had  to  give  up  the  plan  of  making  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  in  a  high  latitude.  Availing  himself  in 
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would  seem  to  have  made  his  way  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion  through  the  masses  of  ice  which  were  collecting  them¬ 
selves  in  a  compact  mass  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland, 
When  we  last  commented  on  the  prospects  of  the  expedition* 
Captain  Koldewey  was  in  latitude  76^  degrees  north  and  in 
longitude  12  degrees  west.  We  now  hear  of  him  in  latitude 
80^  degrees  north,  and  in  longitude  5  degrees  east.  Thus  he 
is  no  less  than  17  degrees  farther  to  the  east  than  he  was 
when  he  i^ke  Captain  Lubbers.  He  is  now  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  Spitzbergen.  and  in  the  exact  course  of  the  Gulf 
stream.  We  cannot  out  think  that  he  has  greatly  improved 
his  prospects  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  this  year.  Others, 
indeed,  nave  been  as  far  north  as  he  has,  and  in  the  same 
favourable  track.  But  the  Germania  is  a  steamship,  and  in 
Arctic  navigation  a  steamship  has  immense  advanti^es  over 
a  sailing  vessel.  She  can  not  only  venture  where  a  sailing 
vessel  would  never  attempt  to  penetrate,  but  she  is  enabled  to 
take  advantage  of  brief  intervals  during  which  passages 
remain  open  in  the  ice,  whereas  a  sailing  vessel,  having  to 
wait  for  a  favourable  wind,  would  lose  the  opportunity  alto- 

§  ether ;  and  lastly,  she  is  enabled  to  extricate  herself  from 
angers  which  would  be  fatal  to  a  sailing  ship.  And  when 
we  consider  the  way  in  which  Sir  James  Roes  sailed  round 
and  round  the  app^ntly  impregnable  ice-fortresses  of  the 
Antarctic  seas,  until  at  length  he  succeeded  in  penetrating 
many  degrees  nearer  to  the  ^uth  Pole  than  he  could  have 
hop^  for  on  a  first  view  of  his  difficulties,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  Captain  Koldewey,  in  a  well-equipped 
steamship,  has  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  similarly  successful 
in  northern  seas.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  opinion  which 
most  of  the  ablest  modern  Arctic  seamen  entertain,  that  a 
widely  extended  sea  surrounds  the  North  Pole  in  summer, 
then  Captain  Koldewey  has  only  to  penetrate  a  comparatively 
narrow  belt  of  ice  fields  to  find  himself  on  the  waters  of  the 
Polhynia,  which  is  now  among  the  mysteries  of  science.  In 
travelling  northwards  he  will  not  be  exposing  his  crew  to  a 
greater  intensity  of  cold  than  that  from  which  they  have 
suffered  in  lower  latitudes.  It  is  unknown  where  the  true 
northern  poles  of  cold  lie  in  summer,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  there  are  three— one  lying  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Greenland,  another  near  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  third  near 
Behring’s  Straits.  The  Germania,  when  last  heard  of,  was 
almost  exactly  midway  between  the  two^former  points,  and  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  every  mile  of  her  northward  course 
will  bring  her  into  a  warmer  climate.  Nor  is  it  likely  that, 
in  case  she  should  have  to  winter  near  the  Pole,  her  crew 
would  suffer  from  nearly  so  great  an  intensity  of  cold  as  that 
to  which  the  crews  of  ships  which  have  wintered  near  Mel¬ 
ville  Island  have  been  exposed.  There  are  known  to  be  two 
Northern  Poles  of  cold,  and  of  these  neither  lies  near  the 
North  Pole  of  the  earth.  In  fact,  it  was  noticed  by  Sir 
Edward  Parry  during  his  stay  near  Melville  Island,  that  as 
winter  approached  birds  and  animals  were  found  to  be  mi¬ 
grating  northwards  in  search  of  milder  climates.  "The 
instincts  of  these  dumb  creatures  are  unerring,”  says  Captain 
Mau^,  commentii^  upon  this  circumstance,  ‘‘and  we  can 
imagine  no  mitigation  of  the  climate  in  that  direction,  unless 
it  arise  from  the  pioximity  or  the  presence  there  of  a  large 
body  of  open  water.  It  is  another  furnace  In  the  beautiful 
economy  of  nature  for  tempering  climates  there.” 

The  Swedish  expedition  has  been  less  successful  hitherto 
than  the  German.  Whereas  the  latter  reached  Bear  Island 
on  July  6,  the  former  did  not  arrive  there  until  July  22,  and 
remained  until  July  25.  Three  weeks  lost  from  the  short 
Arctic  summer  will  seriously  affect  the  prospects  of  the 
Swedish  expedition.  It  is  not  absolutely  impiossible,  how¬ 
ever,  that  both  expeditious  should  prove  succesuul.’* 


LEIGH  HUNT. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  remarks  :  A  true  and  fearless  advo¬ 
cate  of  popular  rights— one  of  the  very  earliest  promoters  of 
cheap  and  healthy  literature  for  the  people — a  poet  whose 
works  will  always  be  dear  to  those  readers  who  have  them¬ 
selves  any  touch  of  the  true  poetic  spirit  in  their  nature — a 
moralist  whose  lessons  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  have 
brought  sunshine  to  thousands  of  sick-beds — a  critic  who  so 
loved  the  beautiful  in  art  that  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
taught  his  neighbours  to  see  it  with  something  of  his  own 
clear  and  happy  vision — Leigh  Hunt  was  all  this,  and  more. 
That  the  tomb  of  such  a  man  should  be  still  without  a  public 
memorial,  is  not  particularly  creditable  to  public  taste  ;  but 
it  should  in  fairness  be  remembered  that  a  "movement” 
which  b^an  some  years  ago  was  unaccountably  allowed  to 
pause.  R  was  resumed,  however,  the  other  day ;  and  now, 
with  such  men  aiding  it  as  Mr  Carlyle,  Mr  Dickens,  and  Mr 
“  Barry  Cornwall  ”  Procter^  it  cannot  fail  to  be  successful. 
The  amount  still  required  to  complete  the  memorial  is  under 
a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  it  will,  of  course,  be  immediately 
forthcoming,  now  that  the  matter  has  been  fairly  placed 
before  the  public.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  ;  Hunt 
would  himself,  in  such  a  matter,  have  valued  not  least  the 
offerings  of  the  working  classes.  The  artists,  the  journalists, 
and  the  men  of  letters)  have  the  right  to  be  foremost  in  pay¬ 
ing  honour  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  associate 
w’ith  their  craft ;  but  welcome  also  would  be  the  tributes  of 
that  class  which  he  ever  bore  lovingly  in  mind,  yet  never 
flattered,  and  which  he  helped  to  “  ^ucate  ”  in  the  very 
widest  and  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term.  Londoners 
should  be  quick,  or  they  will  find  their  northern  friends 
ahead  of  them ;  and  Londoners,  surely,  have  a  right  to  be 
first  in  a  tribute  to  one  whose  life  was  mainly  lived  among 
them — to  the  schoolboy  of  Chi’ist’s  Hospital,  to  the  author  of 
‘  The  Town  ’  and  ‘  The  Old  Court  Suburb.’  His  claims, 
however,  are  not  local ;  they  are  binding  on  all  who  love 
our  literature  ;  they  are  binding  on  all  who  are  grateful 
to  a  true  moralist,  who,  in  trying  times,  did  much  to  keep  the 
heart  of  the  nation  fresh  and  green,  and  whose  mission  it  was, 
if  we  may  quote  from  his  own  sonnet  on  the  cricket  and  the 
grasshopper,  "  to  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, 
indoors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth  1  ” 
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THE  GLOUCESTER  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL 
On  Tuesday,  at  half-past  ten,  divine  service  was  held  in  the 
nave  of  the  OathedraL  The  festival  performances  commenced 
at  half -past  one  with  a  selection  from  Haydn’s  Creation^  be- 

S’nning  with  the  orchestral  prelude,  in  which  the  composer 
IS  illustrated  by  music  the  original  state  of  chaos.  The  solos 
were  assiraed  to  Mdlle  Titiens,  Mr  Sims  Beeves,  and  Mr 
Santley.  The  lady  gave  “  With  verdure  clad  ”  with  great  de- 
lica<7  and  expression  ;  the  same  qualities  being  as  couspicuous 
in  hu*  Sims  Reeves's  delivery  of  the  air  "  In  native  worth.” 
The  great  tenor  was  equally  admirable  in  the  several  recita¬ 
tives.  particularly  “  In  splendour  bright.”  Mr  ^ntley’s 
splendid  singing  of  the  highly  dramatic  air  Bolling  in  foam¬ 
ing  billows”  was  also  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  day’s 
performance,  which  closed  with  the  chorus  “Achieved  is  the 
glorious  work,”  which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of 
the  oratorio.  The  choruses  selected  were  extremely  well 
sung.  After  the  selection  from  the  Creation^  an  “  Intermezzo 
Beligioeo,”  for  orchestra,  was  performed — the  composition  of 
Mr  Hubert  Parry,  Mus.  Bac.  Oxou.  This  was  followed  by  a 
selection  from  the  111th  Psalm,  “  Confitebor,”  by  the  late 
Samuel  Wesley,  father  of  Dr  S.  Wesley,  the  organist  of  the 
cathedral,  and  conductor  of  the  festival  here.  A  fine  chorus, 
“  Gloria  Patri,”  closed  the  selection  from  the  Psalm.  The 
day’s  performances  ended  with  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  C  and 
Mendelssohn’s  42nd  Psalm. 

The  first  concert  in  the  Shire-hall,  in  the  evening,  passed 
off  most  successfully.  The  room  (scarcely  large  enough  for 
the  requirements  of  the  occasion)  was  crowded  to  excess ;  and 
the  applause  throughout  the  evening  was  general  and  enthu¬ 
siastic. 

The  programme  included  a  selection  from  the  opera  Der 
Frei»chutZf  and  Mendelssohn’s  Lorely.  In  the  first  part,  Mr 
Sims  Beeves  was  enthusiastically  encored  in  “  Life  is 
darkened  o’er  with  woe,”  and  Mr  Santley  obtained  a  similar 
honour  in  his  bacchanalian  song.  The  Loi’ely  fragment  was 
magiiihcently  rendei'ed,  and  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention. 

Wednesday  morning’s  performance  commenced  at  half-past 
eleven  with  the  oratorio  Elijah,  which  was  grandly  rendered. 
The  principal  sopi'ano  solos  w’ere  assigned  to  M  dlle  Titiens, 
and  the  whole  of  the  important  music  of  the  Prophet  to  Mr 
Santley  ;  the  principal  contralto  solos  being  given  to  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby,  and  others  to  Mdlle  Drasdil.  The  tenor 
solos  of  the  second  part  of  the  oratorio  were  sung  by  Mr 
Sims  Reeves,  and  those  of  the  first  part  by  Mr  Vernon  Rigby, 
that  efficient  basso  Mr  Lewis  Thomas  giving  valuable  aid  in 
the  concerted  music. 

In  the  evening  a  secular  concert  was  given,  when  the  pro¬ 
gramme  was  full  and  varied.  The  chief  feature  was  that  with 
which  the  concert  opened,  the  Walpurgig  Eacht  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  which  formed  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  morning’s 
oratorio,  Elijah,  by  the  same  composer. 

On  Thursday  the  longest  conceivable  programme  of  sacred  | 
music  was  gone  through  at  the  Cathedral.  It  was  chiefly 
composed  of  excerpts  from  various  works,  and  did  not  prove 
80  attractive  as  tne  Elijah  of  the  previous  day.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  comprised  a  selection  from  Spohr’s  Calvary,  a  second 
selection  from  Herr  Schachner’s  Izrad't  Return  from  Babylon. 
Mendelssohn’s  Hymn  of  Praite  entire,  and  a  third  selection 
from  Handel’s  Samton.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  Calvary, 
which  was  taken  perhaps  a  shade  too  slow.  Schachuers 
XtraeVt  Return  has  only  been  given  once  at  these  festivals, 
viz.,  at  Norwich  four  years  ago,  when  the  verdict  was  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  composition  as  a  whole.  The  best  portions, 
however,  were  selected  for  to-day,  and  to  these  were  added 
the  new  choruses,  which,  unfortunately,  were  not  ready  when 
the  oratorio  was  first  brought  out.  The  entire  work  is 
divided  into  four  parts  :  1.  The  Captivity  ;  2.  The  Deliver¬ 
ance  ;  3.  The  Reconcilement  and  Return  to  Zion  ;  and  4.  The 
Promise  and  Song  of  Praise.  The  words  are  taken  chiefly 
from  Moore’s  sacr^  songs,  with  passages  of  Scripture  intro¬ 
duced  here  and  there.  To-day’s  selection  was  made  from 
Parts  1,  2,  and  3.  After  a  short  instrumental  introduction, 
Mdlle  Drasdil  gave  the  first  contralto  air,  Fallen  is  thy 
throne,  O  IsraeL”  One  of  the  new  choruses  followed,  “  O, 
Lord,  why  hidest  Thou  thy  face  ?  ”  which  commences  piano, 
and  ^iradually  reaches  a  treble  forte.  Two  recitatives,  by  Mr 
Lewis  Thomas  and  Mdlle  Drasdil,  led  to  the  bass  air,  finely 
rendered  by  Mr  Thomas,  “  O  Thou  that  dwellest.”  The 
answering  chorus,  “War  against  Babylon,”  was  grandly  de 
claimed.  “  Sound  the  loud  timbrel,”  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
numbers  in  the  selection,  was  very  beautifully  ^ven.  The 
*  ouartet  and  chorus,  “  So  when  the  dread  cloud,”  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  oratorio.  After  several  choruses,  a  beautiful  duet 
followed  (Mdlle  Titiens  and  Mr  V.  Rigby),  “  Hark !  ’tis 
the  breeze  of  twilight.”  The  next  air,  “  Awake,  arise,  and 
shine,”  was  magnfficently  declaimed  by  Mr  Lewis  Thomas  ; 
and  the  quartet  and  chorus,  “  With  singing  come  we  unto 
thee,”  appropriately  concluded  the  selection. 

Mendelssonu’s  splendid  Eohgetang  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
fine  performance.  Sims  Reeves’  singing  was  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  recitative  (with  Mdlle  Titiens)  “Watchman, 
will  the  night  soon  piass,”  &c.  Mdlle  Titiens  and  Madame 
Sainton-Dolby’s  delivery  of  the  duet,  “I  waited  for  the 
Lord,”  is  also  worthy  of  especial  mention. 

The  selection  from  Handel’s  oratorio  Samton  brought  the 
day’s  performance  to  an  end. 

In  the  evening,  a  miscellaneous  concert  took  place  in  the 
Shire  Hall. 

On  Friday,  the  Messiah  drew  a  larger  audience  than  on  any 
previous  day.  A  dress  ball  in  the  evening  brought  to  a  close 
certainly  not  one  of  the  least  successfM  of  these  annual 
festivals 

LIBERAL  DEMONSTRATION  IN  ESSEX. 

An  important  demonstration  in  the  Liberal  interest  was 
held  in  the  Com  Exchanm  at  Braintree  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  chair  was  occupiea  by  Captain  Luard,  RN.,  who  was 
supported  by  Mr  Cffiichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  Sir  T.  B.  Wes¬ 
tern,  M.P.,  and  Sir  T.  N.  Abdy,  the  Liberal  candidates  for 
Ewt  Essex  ;  Mr  J.  G.  Rebow,  M.P.,  and  Dr  Brewer,  the 
Liberal  candidates  for  Colchester  ;  Mr  E.  Bentall,  Liberal 
candidate  for  Maldon  ;  Mr  C.  Buxton,  M.P.,  Colonel  Adair, 
and  Mr  T.  Sutton  Western,  the  Liberal  candidates  for  East 
Suffolk  ;  Mr  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  M.P. ;  Mr  R.  B.  Wingfield 
Bt^er,  one  of  the  Liberal  candidates  for  South  Essex  ;  Cap¬ 
tain  Siavill,  Mr  A,  Trollope,  Colonel  Western,  Mr  G.  Court- 


auld,  &c.  The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  banners, 
and  presented  an  animated  appearance.  After  dinner  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ladies  were  admitted  to  galleries  reserved  for  them. 
Mr  C.  P.  Wood  occupied  the  vice-chair. 

The  usual  loyal,  complimentary,  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
been  given. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  “  Liberal  candidates  for  East 
Essex,  Sir  T.  B.  Western  and  Sir  T.  N.  Abdy,”  remarking 
that  the  Liberals  of  the  constituency  were  peculiarly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  securing  such  champions,  and  stating  that  they  would 
cordially  support  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  proposed  legislation 
with  regard  to  Ireland. 

Sir  T.  Western,  M.P.,  who  was  loudly  cheered,  responded. 
Upon  the  Irish  Church  question,  which,  he  observed,  was  the 
great  topic  of  the  day,  the  hon.  baronet  said  it  was  a  weighty 
matter  to  talk  of  disestablishing  a  Church  ;  but  all  establish- 
I  ments,  whatever  they  might  be,  if  they  were  found  to  be  use¬ 
less,  and  not  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended — and  he  might  go  further,  and  say,  if  they  were 
found  to  be  injurious — the  sooner  they  were  destroyed  the 
better.  The  Irish  Church  had  been  founded  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  but  it  had  never  been  useful,  and  had  entirely  failed 
in  its  mission.  It  had  not  been  a  missionary  Church,  and  no 
converts  had  been  made  from  the  Roman  Catholic  CTiurch. 
We  were  told  that  an  Established  Church  was  a  very  great 
benefit  in  every  country,  because  it  was  the  Church  of  the 
poor,  to  whom  the  doors  were  always  open.  This  was  true  in 
England  and  in  other  places,  but  it  was  not  true  in  Ireland. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  the  Irish  Church,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  as  an  evil  of  very  great  magnitude.  We  were  told 
by  some  that  when  the  Irim  Church  was  disestablished  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  would  be  quickly  absorbed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  those  who  said  this  had  a  different 
idea  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to  that  which  he  (Sir  T. 
Western)  entertained  of  them.  When  he  saw  what  was  done 
in  England  and  in  Scotland  by  the  voluntary  system,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  be  found 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  probably,  when  the  Irish  C’hurch 
was  disestablished,  it  would  make  better  way  than  it  now  did. 
One  word  upon  the  Church  of  England.  We  were  told  that 
if  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  must  surely  follow ;  but  he  believed 
that  this  cry  of  “  No  Popery  ”  and  “  The  Church  in  Danger  ” 
was  a  device  of  the  enemy,  and  a  device  of  the  present 
Ministers,  who,  finding  that  their  efforts  to  make  themselves 
popular  in  Ireland  had  entirely  failed,  turned  round  when  Mr 
Gladstone  came  forward  with  his  recent  resolution,  and  raised 
a  “  No  Popery  ’*  outcry,  in  which  he  (Sir  T.  Western)  regretted 
to  see  many  excellent  ministers  of  the  gospel,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  high  respect,  joining.  In  conclusion,  the  hon. 
baronet  said  the  question  which  would  soon  have  to  be  decided 
was  whether  a  Ministry,  led  by  Mr  Disraeli,  should  govern 
the  country,  or  whether  the  Liberals,  led  by  Mr  Gladstone 
should  rule  it. 

Sir  T.  Abdy,  who  was  also  loudly  cheered,  spoke  hopefully 
of  the  results  of  his  canvass,  and,  touching  upon  general 
politics,  said  the  first  thing  which  the  new  Parliament  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  dismiss  a  Minister  who  had  proved 
himself  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  which  he  had 
undertaken.  Who  should  be  substituted  in  his  place  ?  Who 
but  that  Admirable  Crichton  of  modern  times,  Mr  Gladstone  ? 

Mr  A.  Trollope  projxised  “  The  Liberal  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,”  with  whom  he  said  those  present  were 
not  very  well  satisfied,  since  they  had  allowed  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr  Disraeli  to  hold  office  for  two  years.  He  (Mr 
Trollope)  advocated  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
because  that  Church  was  a  wrong  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
who  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people  ;  but,  the 
Irish  Cfliurch  once  disestablished,  he  contends  that  there 
would  be  no  other  wrong  which  could  be  considered  to  be 
done  by  England  to  Ireland. 

Mr  Chichester  Fortescue,  M.P.,  responded  to  the  toast, 
and  observed  that  Mr  Trollope  had  spoken  of  the  Liberal 
members  of  the  House  of  CJommons  in  a  tone  to  which  he 
(Mr  Fortescue)  could  not  object,  for  the  Liberal  members  of 
that  House  were  not  satisfi^  with  themselves.  There  were 
occasions  upon  which  the  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  party  at  all ;  but 
with  all  their  shortcomings  they  had,  at  any  rate,  compelled 
an  unwilling  Government  to  pass  a  Reform  Act,  which  was 
not  a  sham,  but  a  reality.  They  had  converted  an  Act  which 
was  contemptible  and  delusive  in  its  original  constitution  into 
an  Act  which,  with  all  its  faults  and  imperfections,  was  an 
Act  which  he  trusted  and  believed,  among  other  good  results, 
would  improve  both  the  quali^  and  the  quantity  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  dommons.  He  believed  that 
those  present  would  not  differ  from  him  when  he  said  that 
the  b<»t  act  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  late  House  of  CJom- 
mons,  even  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  was  an  act  com¬ 
mitted  by  it  in  its  dying  hours — he  meant  that  great  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  House,  which,  after  all,  would  hand  down  its 
name  to  posterity,  viz.,  the  resolution  by  which  the  House 
declared  by  an  overwhelming  majority  that  the  State  Church 
should  cease  to  exist  in  Ireland.  The  meeting  would  not 
surprised  if  this  thought  was  the  one  that  first  came  to  his 
mind  as  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  as  one  who,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Russell  and  M  r  Gladstone,  had  the  conduct  of 
Irish  affairs  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a  strange 
circumstance  that  the  thought  which  was  uppermost  at  the 
present  in  the  mind  of  Irel^d  was  the  thought  which  was 
now  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  England  ;  and  the  single  fact 
that  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  were  now  as  one  upon  a  ^at 
and  vital  question  was  doing  more  to  make  the  union  of  the 
two  countries  a  realitv  than  an^rthing  which  had  been  done 
since  1801.  We  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  step  recently 
taken  by  the  House  of  Commons  was  producing  happy  results 
in  Ireland.  No  doubt  it  was  creating  irritation  ana  anxiety 
amongst  the  Anglican  minority  of  the  population  ;  but  upon 
the  great  maiority  of  the  Irish  people  wnat  Lad  been  done  was 
already  producing  blessed  and  welcome  results,  while  the 
ranks  of  the  Irish  Catholic  and  Liberal  party,  lately  divided 
and  distracted,  were  now  being  united  together,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  so  as  to  make  use  of  a  golden  opportunity 
to  act  in  harmony  with  the  great  Liberal  party  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  to  send  to  the  new  Farliaraent  as  large  a 
majority  as  possible,  to  support  that  great  and  distinguisned 
man,  Mr  (jrladstoue,  who  possessed  to  a  degree  never  yet 
attained  by  any  English  statesman  the  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  Among  the  many  points  of 


view  in  which  the  question  presented  itself  to  his  (Mr 
Fortescue's)  mind  was  that  point  of  view  which  was  b^d 
upon  a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  Ireland.  If  we  looked 
back  upon  the  question  from  this  point  of  view,  we  must  feel 
that  the  question  was  not  in  its  essence  a  religious  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  question  at  all,  but  a  question  of  national  or  inter¬ 
national  justice.  Of  course  he  admitted  that  those  who  were 
against  the  establishment  of  religion,  under  all  possible 
circumstauces  and  in  all  possible  places  would  be  h  fortiori 

X’nst  its  establishment  in  Irelana  ;  while  there  were  others 
'  were  blind  enoimh  to  confound  the  case  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  the  Qiurch  of  Ireland,  although  he  ventureil 
to  say  that  the  two  cases  had  nothing  in  common.  But  the 
truth  remained  that  the  question  was  not  in  its  essence  an 
ecclesiastical  one.  The  liberal  party  did  not  projwse  to 
sweep  away  the  establishment  in  Ireland  because  it  was  an 
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hostility  to  the  establishment  of  religion  in  this  country, 
which  would  work  this  great  political  change.  But  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  had  at  length  woke  up  to  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  it  was  a  scandal  no  longer  to  be  endured  that  they 
should  maintain,  not  metaphorically,  but  literally,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  an  institution  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  never  have  created  for  themselves,  and  which  in  an 
independent  countty  could  not  have  existed  for  a  single  day. 
The  Established  Church,  as  it  existed  iu  Ireland,  was  the 
last  great  remnant  of  conquest ;  and  religious  equality  was 
the  magic  influence  which  would  change  the  state  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  Ireland  to  a  degree  of  which  few  persons  had 
any  idea,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  clear  the  air  of 
Ireland  for  the  settlement  of  other  great  questions. 

Mr  J.  A.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  projiosed,  as  a  sentiment, 
“  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.”  The  hon.  gentleman  remarked 
that  the  tide  of  liberty  seemed  sometimes  to  ebb  and  flow. 

Mr  C.  Buxton,  M.P.,  proposed  “Success  to  the  Liberal 
cause  in  East  Essex,  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr  Gurdon- 
Rebow,  the  Liberal  member  for  Colchester,  and  chairman  of 
the  county  election  committee.”  Adverting  to  the  national 
expenditure  question,  the  hon.  gentleman  Kiid,  in  the  days  of 
his  childhood,  when  he  was  a  babe  and  suckling  in  politics, 
the  watchwords  of  the  Liberal  party  were  “  Peace,  Retrench¬ 
ment,  and  Reform.”  The  Tories  he  would  not  say  had 
stolen,  but  had  borrowed,  from  the  Liberals,  two  words  of 
that  programme — they  were  now  most  anient  reformers  ;  and 
he  must  say,  with  sincere  respect  to  Lord  Stanley,  that  his 
lordship  was  the  genuine  advocate  of  {>eace.  But  retrench¬ 
ment  and  economy,  and  even  ordinary  prudence  in  dealing 
with  the  public  revenue,  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  Conserva¬ 
tives’  power,  and  he  hoped  that  in  the  coming  election  the 
people  of  this  country  would  pay  a  due  i-egard  to  the  striking 
contrast  which  exist^  between  the  present  Government  ana 
that  which  preceded  it  in  this  respect.  The  fact  ought  to  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  nation  that  six 
years  ago,  brides  the  public  debt,  the  ordinary  expenditure 
was  43,0O0,(X)0f.  ;  it  was  reduced  in  the  following  year  to 
40,(XK),000f. ;  and  in  three  years  to  39,7(X),OOOi.  Instead  of 
going  on  in  this  economical  course,  the  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  had  actually  increased  our  expenditure  by  3,2(X),00(V. 
per  annum  ;  and  not  only  had  they  done  this,  but  they  had 
Drought  back  that  system  of  annual  deficits,  which,  when  Mr 
Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  we  beran  to 
forget.  When  Mr  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  he,  by  his  firm  and  bold  management,  took  off  taxes  to 
tne  almost  incredible  amount  of  13,000,000/.  Thus  he  took 
4,000,000/.  off  tea,  1,700,000/.  off  sugar,  and  300,0(X)/.  off 
timber,  besides  making  a  great  number  of  restrictions  iu 
various  vexatious  duties  and  taxes.  Mr  Hunt  and  General 
Peel  bad  lately  put  forward  their  defence  of  the  Conserv’ative 
Government  in  this  respect ;  and  he  (Mr  Buxton)  frankly 
admitted  that  there  were  some  items  in  which  a  considerable 
increase  was  unavoidable  ;  but  the  defence  of  Mr  Hunt  and 
General  Peel  failed  in  this—  they  di<l  not  attempt  to  show 
that  in  any  single  item,  or  in  any  single  department,  any 
reduction  w’hatever  had  been  either  effect,  or  even  aimed  at. 
They  appeared  to  have  yielded  to  every  demand  from  every 
quarter  for  an  increase  of  expenditure,  and  to  have  made  no 
effort  in  any  direction  to  cut  down  flagrant  profuseness  of 
expenditure.  It  was  a  very  bad  fashion  to  speak  with  some 
contempt  of  economy,  as  if  it  were  cheese-paring,  and  hardly 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  great  statesman  and  a  great  nation ; 
it  was  of  vital  importance  that  there  should  be  the  greatest 
prudence  in  the  management  of  our  finances,  because  the 
pressure  of  taxation  crippled  trade  and  enterprise,  and  cur¬ 
tailed  the  comforts  of  daily  life,  especially  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  Besides  this  reckless  expenditure  on  the  part  of  a 
nation’s  Government  tended  to  make  the  nation  also  reckless. 
National  funds  were  a  great  trust  committed  by  the  people  to 
their  rulers,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  loose-handed  dealing  with 
that  great  trust  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect  u{>on  the 
people.  A  wasteful  Government  was  also  always  a  feeble 
one.  Mr  Gladstone  had  been  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
financier  England  had  ever  seen.  The  Liberal  [larty  might 
look  up  to  such  a  leader  with  pride,  and  they  must  do  all  they 
could  to  bring  him  back  triumphantly  to  power. 

Mr  Gurdon-Rebow,  M.P.,  responded  to  the  toast,  and  a  few 
other  toasts  of  local  interest  brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
close. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  deaths  registered  in  Loudon  during  the  week  were  1,352. 
It  was  the  thirty-sixth  week  of  the  year,  and  the  average 
number  of  deaths  for  that  week  is,  with  a  correction  for 
increase  of  population,  1,300.  The  deaths  in  the  present 
return  exceed  by  52  the  estimated  amount,  but  are  slightly 
below  the  number  recorded  in  the  preceding  week. 

The  deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  438,  the  corrected 
average  number  being  429.  Twenty-two  deaths  from  measles, 
63  from  scarlatina,  5  from  diphtheria,  34  from  whoopiug- 
coi^h,  and  49  from  fever  were  registered. 

Oiie  hundred  and  seventy-three  deaths  from  diarrhoea  were 
recorded  ;  in  the  preceding  week  the  number  was  186. 

The  son  of  a  painter,  aged  nine  years,  died  on  the  24th  of 
August  in  8t  Thomas’s  llospital  from  injuries  caused  by 
having  been  run  over  by  an  omnibus. 

DEATH. — On  the  sth  September,  at  Shirley,  near  Southampton, 
James  Warrington  La  Orange,  Esq.,  aged  74. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  CAB  STRIKE. 

Last  Thur»d»7  morniug  ttiw  the  termination  of  the  cab 
■trike  which  for  eeveral  day*  had  put  the  metropolie  to  eo 
much  ’inconvenience.  The  email  maetere  found  out  on  Wed- 
needay  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  accordingly  eent 
their  cabe  to  the  different  etands  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

At  eleven  o’clock  on  that  day,  Cambridge  Hall,  Nemwau 
Stre^  Oxford  Street,  which  had  been  again  hired,  was 
thrown  open,  and  ep^ily  filled  by  a  crowd  of  cab-drivers 
awaiting  the  results  of  the  committee’s  deliberations.  The 
committee  met  in  an  adjoinin|[  room,  Mr  Riding  in  the 
chair,  when  the  deputations  having  made  their  reports,  the 
chairman  said  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  committee  to 
consider  its  position,  and  not  shrink  from  any  responsibility. 
If  they  thought  the  strike  should  cease  for  the  present,  let 
them  not  be  afraid  to  say  so,  but  if  the^  determined  to  go  on 
let  them  do  so  with  spirit  and  determination.  A  lon^  and 
excited  discussion  ensued,  the  feeling  of  the  large  nmjority 
of  the  committee  evidently  being  against  closing  the  strike. 
Mr  Gulliford,  a  small  proprietor,  thought  that,  looking  at  the 
compamtively  large  number  of  non-privileg^  cabs  in  the 
streets  yesterday,  there  was  no  alternative,  but  to  close  the 
■trike,  and  resort  to  some  other  method  to  put  down  the  mo¬ 
nopoly.  He  therefore  moved,  “  That  the  cab  strike  now 
cease.”  There  was  no  seconder  to  the  resolution,  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr  Case  and  others.  Another  long  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place,  in  which  the  various  speakers  supported 
the  strike. 

At  eight  o'clock  a  crowded  meeting  of  cab  owners  and  dri¬ 
vers  was  held  at  the  Cambridge  Hall,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mr  Wellbeloved. 

The  Chairman  said  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  a  most 
important  one,  being  no  other  than  to  decide  whether  the 
strike  should  be  continued  or  not.  He  thanked  the  great 
majority  of  the  non-privileged  drivers  for  the  hearty  response 
they  had  given  to  the  solicitation  of  the  committee  ;  but  with 
regard  to  those  wlio  had  stayed  away,  the  only  opinion  to 
be  entertained  respecting  them  was  that  they  had  robbed 
their  brother  whips,  and  that  by  their  conduct  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  iu  bringing  about  a  state  of  things  which  the  railway 
companies  with  all  their  strength  could  nut  have  dune.  The 
big  masters  had  acted  in  concert  with  the  men  on  strike,  but 
some  of  the  little  masters  remained  out,  and  that  faut,  coupled 
with  the  course  taken  by  the  privileged  drivers  and  the 
treachery  of  some  of  the  unprivileged  men,  gave  the  great 
iron  kings  the  best  of  the  contest.  However,  he  wished  it  to 
be  understood  that  they  would  never  cease  agitation  until 
they  effected  the  triumph  of  their  cause.  They  would 
exert  themselves  in  every  possible  manner,  and  they  had  nut 
the  slightest  doubt  that  the  influence  which  they  intended  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  Parliament  would  have  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  reform  they  so  much  needed. 

Mr  Sawyer  spoke  of  Sir  R.  Mayne’s  regulations  as  to  pro¬ 
perty  left  in  cabs,  in  connection  with  railway  cabs.  He  spoke 
also  of  the  system  pursued  at  the  Charing-cross  station, 
where  the  men  of  one  set  were  paying  one  penny  each  per 
day  to  the  policeman  to  huut  out  of  the  station  those  who 
had  come  in  with  fares.  He  expressed  a  determination  to 
**  nurse  ”  privileged  cabs  henceforth  till  he  saw  them  back  to 
their  stations  ;  for  which  he  was  loudly  cheered. 

Hr  Pearce  (chairman  of  the  Drivers’  Association)  an¬ 
nounced,  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  that  a  sympathising 
friend  from  Liverpool  had  written  to  the  committee  express¬ 
ing  his  readiness  to  supply  funds.  The  committee  would 
employ  the  time  of  the  next  few  days  in  establishing  an  orgs 
uisatioi)  .'iiuong  the  cabium,  mo  that  evi;i-y  e;il>  in  Loudmi 
could  be  withdrawn  iu  six  hours. 

Mr  Crocker  rend  the  following  resolution  :  “  iteH>dved,  that 
the  lailway  companies  not  having  complied  with  our  request, 
we,  the  uon-privilegetl  proprietors  and  drivers  will  resume 
our  employment  on  Thursday,  September  lOth,  but  pledge 
ourselves  not  to  ply  for  hire  in  or  near  any  railway  station, 
or  take  out  any  privilege  cabs,  until  further  notice,  and  that 
the  privileged  drivers  be  solicited  to  unite  in  the  present 
movement.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Selles,  who  urged  Kis 
hearers  to  stick  to  it.  He  thought  Sir  R.  Mayne  could 
throw  open  the  stations  ;  the  companies  had  never  applied 
for  the  sanction  of  the  commissioner,  and  without  such  appli¬ 
cation  they  were  not  allowed  by  the  Metropolitan  Act  to  nave 
stands. 

The  resolution  was  put  and  unanimously  carried  ;  and  thus 
concluded  the  strike. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  ON  THE  IRISH 
CHURCH. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  issued  an  address  on  ‘‘  The 
Chuich  in  its  Relation  to  the  State.”  We  quote  the  con¬ 
cluding  remarks,  which  have  exclusive  reference  to  the  Irish 
Establishment : 

^  “  Whatever  weight  may  attack  to  the  foregoing  oheerva- 
tions  as  they  affect  the  Church  Satablishment  in  England, 
they  muat  sorely  apply  with  greatly  augmented  f to  that 
portion  of  the  Establishment  which  exists  in  Ireland  It  is 
there,  confessedly,  in  a  small  minority,  not  national  in  any 
sense  m  which  the  word  can  be  appropriate  to  a  free  or  a 
Christian  nation.  ^  If  we  look  at  reeults— one  of  the  professed 
objects  of  maintaining  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  has 
been  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  so  far 
from  this  having  been  accomplished,  it  now  appears  that  the 
proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  is  greater  at 
the  present  time  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  Is  it,  then,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  a  Protestant  a8cen<ieDcy  that  the 
Irish  Church  system  is  to  be  maintsiued  i  What  is  Pro¬ 
testant  ascendancy  ?  We  have  here  at  once  an  Illustration  of 
the  danger  and  difliculty  resulting  from  the  uuion  of  the  State 
with  the  Church.  The  State  may  lawfully  exercise  authority 
to  maintain  its  own  ascendancy  and  to  enforce  civil  obedience. 
But  what  is  the  ascendancy  of  a  Christian  Church  !  Is  it  the 
Mceudancy  of  earthly  dignity  aud  power,  or  is  it  not  rather 
^  faith  and  holiness,  of  xeal  and  love?  Of  old  the 
Churah  overcame  not  by  carnal  but  by  spiritual  weapons,  aiid 
by  the  same  weapons  must  it  overcome  now.  It  is  by  these 
weapons  that  Protestant — that  is  to  say.  scriptural  truth,  for 
we  mead  for  no  other — must  maintain  its  ascendancy.  And 
by  these  we  are  persuaded  it  will  be  far  more  effectually  pro- 
]^ted,  and  commended  to  the  miuds  and  consciences  irf  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects,  than  by  all  the  weapons 
which  the  armoury  of  the  State  can  furnish. 


We  feel  the  gravity  of  the  present  crisis.  We  would  urge 
nothing  in  the  spirit  of  contention,  or  from  the  love  of  oliauge. 
We  know  well  how  much  of  wisdom  is  needed  in  every 
attemfit  to  correct  old  institutions ;  and,  especially  in  all  that 
relates  to  Christianity,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  ground 
shall  be  cleared  in  the  hearts  of  men  before  either  the  founda¬ 
tion  or  the  superstructure  can  be  safely  laid.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  patience,  forbearance,  aud  mutual  charity,  no 
lees  than  for  earnestness  and  zeal.  As  each  is  willing  to  be 
taught,  all  may  find  tliat  they  have  much  both  to  unlearn  and 
to  learn.  Yet,  let  us  not  be  deterred  from  facing  the  emer¬ 
gency  by  the  magnitude  of  the  issue,  or  the  extent  or  import¬ 
ance  of  the  oousequences  involved.  We  would  especially  call 
upon  our  fellow  Christians  to  have  more  faith  in  their  risen 
aud  exalted  Lord.  **  He  loved  his  Church,  and  gave  Himself 
for  it aud  still  lives  to  mediate  and  reign,  that  he  may  present 
it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church.  Let  us  not  doubt  his  con¬ 
tinued  love  and  power,  or  think  any  other  means  now 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  truth,  or  for  the  preservation 
of  his  Church  in  spintual  life  and  vigour,  than  those  which 
are  warrauted  by  the  great  charter  of  his  love  in  the  New 
Testament ;  and  which,  from  age  to  age,  have  given  so  many 
evidences  of  their  divine  efficacy  in  overcoming  the  world. 

But  the  great  question  that  underlies  every  other  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  present  subject,  and  compared  with  which  every 
other  must  shrink  into  insignificance,  is  that  which  appeals 
to  every  heart,  and  in  which  all  are  alike  interested.  Are  the 
Christian  people  of  this  land  in  right  earnest  to  accept  the 
responsibilities  and  to  take  their  l^itimate  share  in  the  duties 
aim  privileges  of  the  childreu  of  God  ?  Are  all  to  be  priests 
putting  on  the  garment  of  salvation  and  the  robe  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  enjoying  and  exemplifying,  iu  a  holy  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  the  blessedness  of  the  citizenship  of  heaven?  The 
welfare  of  millions,  for  time  and  for  eternity,  is  involved 
iir  the  practical  response  to  be  given  to  this  momentous 
question.  The  affirmative  answer  of  the  nation’s  heart  and 
life  would  be  the  establishment  of  the  Church  indeed  How 
much,  alas  !  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  iu  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  as  by  law  established,  with  its  system 
of  worldly  compromise  and  assumption,  and  in  its  exclusively 
clerical  g«)vern  men t,  framed  after  the  models  of  an  age  steeped 
in  Byzantine  despotism,  which  not  only  does  not  favour,  out 
is  a  positive  obstruction,  to  the  full  realisation  of  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Do  any  really  ima 
gine  that  in  removing  the  existing  legal  **  Establishment  ”  the 
State  would  cease  to  be  Christian  ?  Can  there  be  a  greater 
fallacy  ?  It  is  not  the  State  that  makes  the  Christian  ;  it  is 
rather  the  Christian  that  moulds  the  character  of  the  State. 
So  far  as  the  people  themselves  are  brought  uuder  the  power 
of  the  Gospel,  Christianity  will  rule  supreme  in  the  national 
councils,  and  influence  the  administration  of  the  law.  Were 
this  truly  the  case  with  every  professor  of  the  Christian  name 
in  this  land,  how  much  cause  would  there  be  for  hope  that 
the  churches  of  England,  no  longer  severed  by  State  interfer¬ 
ence,  but,  united  in  a  true  sense  of  their  high  calling  in  Christ 
Jesus,  might  become  faithful  witnesses  of  His  power  and 
redeeming  love  to  the  world  around  them,  and  illustrate, 
more  than  they  have  ever  vet  done,  the  truth  and  blessedness 
of  the  promise,  All  thy  cnildren  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord, 
and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.  In  righteousness 
shalt  thou  be  established.” 


DR  VAUGHAN  ON  THE  DISESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  CHURCH. 

On  Sunday  last  the  Rev.  Dr  Vaughan,  of  Doncaster, 
delivered  an  able  sermon,  in  which  he  touche«l  upon  the 
future  prospects  of  the  Church  establishineut.  He  chose  for 
his  text,  i  tiiugs,  xii.  7  :  ”  Why  repair  ye  not  the  breaches  of 
the  house  P”  ^  rapid  had  been  the  course  of  events  in  late 
years,  and  exceptionally  so  in  this  last  year  of  all,  that  church 
people,  he  felt  sure,  must  prepare  themselves  for  a  speedy,  a 
scarcely  gradual  demolition  of  all  that  had  been  distinctive 
in  their  national  position.  An  eminent  man,  an  excellent 
bishop,  who  had  b^n  laid  iu  his  grave  two  days  before,  had 
been  wont  to  say,  **  If  I  live  ten  years  I  shall  be  the  last 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.”  It  was  more  than  probable.  Dr 
Vaugnan  said,  that  some  of  his  younger  hearers  that  evening 
might  live  not  only  to  see  what  was  called  the  Church  of 
£n|(laud  thrown  alto^ther  upon  voluntary  offerings  for  its 
maiutenanoe  -  in  which  case  some  of  them  mi^ht  remember 
in  old  age  the  first  collection  made  in  their  par^  church  for 
the  repairs  of  its  fabric,  and  the  expenses  of  its  services — 
but  a^  that  day  when  it  would  at  least  be  an  open,  and, 
perhaps,  a  doubtful  question  to  whom  should  belong  the 
churches  themselves,  aud  the  glebe  houses  ;  whether  indeed 
there  should  be  left  to  the  old  church  of  England,  as  we 
might  still  fondly  call  it,  any  vestige  of  the  legal  standing 
which  had  made  her  hitherto  the  calm  shelter  of  her  own 
children,  the  admiring  wonder  of  foreigners,  and  the  mark  of 
obloquy  or  envy— as  the  case  might  be— to  thousands  of  her 
domestic  enemies.  **  1  am  far  from  regarding  this  prospect,” 
be  said,  ”  be  it  far  or  near,  with  unroixed  alarm  or  dismay.” 
I  have  never  believed  that  the  Establishment,”  as  such,  was 
Christ’s  Church  in  England,  or  that  the  withdrawal  eff  the 
favour  of  the  State  would  be  the  putting  out  in  our  commu 
nion  of  the  Divine  Schekinah.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  church 
that  I  fear,  for  1  firmly  believe  Christ’s  words,  “  Lo  I  am  with 
you  always  but  I  do  fear  a  little  for  the  State  when  it 
ceases  to  have  religion.  I  do  fear  something  for  the  average 
tone  of  tlie  religion  iu  our  cottages  aud  in  our  palaces  when 
there  is  no  longer  one  form  of  worship  which  has  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  p^igree  and  custom,  when  it  is  an  evenly  balanced 
question  with  every  man,  and  with  every  family,  whither 
sludl  I  go  this  Lord’s  day  for  God’s  worship— whither,  or 
whether  any  whither  P  I  fear  that  there  will  be  more  and  more 
iu  many  houses  of  a  cold  iuditferent  scepticism,  a  careless 
education  aud  a  godless  life.  1  fear  that  more  and  more  may 
reach  old  age  ignorant  of  the  Saviour,  and  go  to  their  graves 
without  any  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal 
life.  For  the  church  itself  I  fear  not.  In  so  far  as  the  Church 
of  England  so  called  has  had  Christ  in  her  andlGod  with  her  ; 
she  is  indestructible  aud  immortal.  In  so  far  as  she  has 
trusted  iu  outward  advantage,  aud  suffered  herself  in  her 
priests  or  in  her  people  to  b^me  sluggUh,  lukewarm,  con¬ 
temptuous  or  virtually  persecuting,  so  far  let  a  change  into 
adversity— God  grant— reform  her.  The  great  question  for 
all  of  us  iu  our  several  stations,  more  especially  in  the  days 
which  are  now  coming,  or  alinost  come,  upon  our  church, 


must  be  this  one  of  the  text,  “  Why  repair  ye  not  the  breaches 
of  the  house  ?  ”  Could  not  the  priests  ask  it  of  themselves  ; 
are  they  participating  iu  the  advantages  of  an  establishment, 
and  negligent  of  that  personal  industry,  that  individual  self- 
sncrifice  which  alone  can  justify  endowment,  maintain  their 
poeition,  or  do  their  work  7  If  the  eetablished  Church  of 
England  as  such  be  swept  away,  then  along  with  it  will  go 
idle,  inconsistent,  scandalous  ministers  ;  those  who  are  to  serve 
at  God’s  altar  afterwards  must  be  only  such  as  are  respected 
by  their  people.  Might  it  not  have  to  be  said  that  Engiaud 
was  gaining  as  much  as  she  had  lost  by  ceasing  to  have  au 
endowed  and  established  ministry,  inasmuch  as  quite  as  often 
as  not,  the  parish  minister  was  indolent  and  unworthy,  or 
inefficient.  This  is  the  way  in  which  the  priests  must  set 
themselves  to  repair  the  temple  breachee. 


Thk  Laws  of  Extradittow. — The  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  our  treaty  relations 
with  foreign  Governments  regarding  extradition,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  a  more  permanent  and  uniform  policy  on 
the  subject,  have  agreed  to  the  following  report :  “  ^at  it  is 
desirable  that  greater  facilities  should  be  given  than  now 
exist  for  making  arrangements  with  foreign  States  for  the 
surrender  to  them  of  persons  accused  of  the  commission  of 
crimes  in  the  territory  of  such  States  respectively,  and  who 
have  escaped  to  this  countiy,  and  for  the  surrender  by  them 
to  the  Government  of  the  TJuited  Kingdom  of  persons  accused 
of  crimes,  who  have  escaped  to  their  territories  from  this 
country.  That  the  list  of  crimes  which  should  form  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  extradition  between  this  country  and  foreign  countries 
requires  to  be  carefully  considered,  but  might,  with  advantage 
to  the  public  interests,  be  made  more  comprehensive  than 
the  list  of  crimes  enumerated  in  the  only  tnree  Treaties  of 
Extradition  now  in  force  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries — namely,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Denmark.  That  a  general  Act  of  Parliament  should  be 
passed,  enabling  her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  declare 
that  persons  accused,  upon  proper  and  duly  authenticated 
primA  facie  evidence,  of  the  commission  of  any  of  the  crimes 
to  be  enumerated  in  such  Act,  should  be  surrendered  to  any 
foreign  Government  within  whose  jurisdiction  such  crime  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  ana  with  which  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  extradition  of  persons  accused  of 
crimes  ;  provided  that  the  evidence  should,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  cap.  76,  sec.  2, 
and  the  29th  and  30th  of  Victoria,  cap.  121,  be  such  as 
would  justify  the  committal  of  the  offender  for  trial  if  the 
crime  had  b^n  committed  in  England.  That  every  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  be  ter¬ 
minable  by  either  party,  at  any  time  after  the  exnira- 
tion  of  a  moderate  period  of  notice.  That  it  shall  be 
requircil  bv  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  every  such  arrange¬ 
ment  should  expressly  exceiit  from  the  liability  to  extradition 
such  persons  as  are  accused  of  crimes  which  are  deemed,  by 
the  party  to  the  arrangement  of  whom  the  surrender  is 
demanded,  to  be  of  a  political  character  ;  provided  that  any 
person  accused  of  a  crime  which  is  deemed,  by  the  party  to 
the  arrangement  of  whom  the  surrender  is  demanded,  to  con¬ 
stitute  assassination,  or  an  attempt  to  assassinate,  shall  not 
be  included  in  this  exception.  TTiat  copies  of  every  such 
arrangement,  and  of  the  Order  in  Council  which  embodies  it, 
shall  be  laid  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  within  six 
weeks  of  the  issue  of  such  order,  if  Parliament  be  then 
sitting  ;  or  if  it  be  not  then  sitting,  then  within  six  weeks  of 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament.  That  every  such  arrange¬ 
ment  should  contain  an  express  stipulation  that  no  person 
surrendered  shall  be  put  on  his  trial,  or  detained  within  the 
State  to  which  he  is  surrendered,  for  any  crime  committed 
previous  to  his  surrender,  other  than  that  on  account  of  which 
he  has  been  surrendered,  without  having  been  previously 
restored,  or  having  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the 
territory  of  the  State  making  the  surrender.  That  it  be  one 
condition  of  such  arrangements,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  respect  to  any  prisoner  wno  shall  be  ordered 
by  competent  autnoritv  to  be  surrendered  to  any  foreign 
Government,  that  he  be  remanded  to  safe  custody  for  a 
limited  period — say  fifteen  days— before  final  surrender, 
and  he  be  informed!,  by  the  authority  making  such  order  and 
remand,  that  it  is  competent  for  him  to  apply  in  the  mean¬ 
time  for  a  writ  of  Aa6eas  corpus.  That  upon  the  hearing  of 
the  case  on  habeas  corpus  it  shall  be  open  to  the  accused  to 
question  the  bona  Jiaes  of  the  demand  for  his  extradition, 
upon  the  ground  that  his  surrender  has,  in  fact,  been  sought 
for  political  reasons.  That  all  legal  proceeding  necessaiy 
for  tne  surrender  of  an  offender  by  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
account  of  a  crime  committed  in  a  foreign  country,  should 
originate  in  an  application  before  the  principal  metropolitan 
police-court.  That  the  Act  the  29th  and  30th  of  Victoria, 
cap.  121,  which  expires  this  year,  making  certain  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  judicial  or  official  docu¬ 
ments,  or  copies  thereof,  iu  evidence  against  persons  accused 
of  crimes,  in  accordance  with  the  extradition  treaties  now  in 
force,  should  be  further  temporarily  continued.” 

Mr  Gladstone  and  the  Irish  Church. — The  following 
letter  (says  the  Manchester  Examiner)  has  been  received,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  sent  to  Mr  Gladstone:  Penmaenmawr, 
August  29. — Sir, — Mr  Gladstone  desires  me  to  acknowledge 
the  favour  of  your  letter  of  the  22ud,  aud,  iu  reply  to  the 
question  therein  contained,  to  state  that  he  has  many  times 
publicly  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  disposable  prt»perty  of 
the  Irish  Church  should  not,  when  it  is  disestablished,  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  endowment  of  any  other  Church.  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  fears  that  those  few  who  are  unaware  of  this  are  per¬ 
haps  not  very  willing  to  be  informed. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  H.  Gladstone.” 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hops. — The  discovery  of  a  rich  gold 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Limpopo  River,  on  the  bonlers  of 
the  Transvaal  republic  and  Portuguese  settlemeuts,  was  ^ing 
fully  confirmed  from  all  quarters.  This  new  field  of  glisten¬ 
ing  quartz  veined  with  gold  has  been  named  the  Victwia 
Diggiugs,  in  honour  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  They  are  im¬ 
mediately  situated  on  the  south-eastern  face  of  the  Matoppo 
hills,  in  a  triangular  wedge  of  land,  whose  base  is  about  forty 
miles,  aud  its  two  other  sides  respectively  eighty  and  ninety 
miles  in  length,  between  two  minor  rivers,  the  Tati,  Thati  or 
Tatin,  and  ^  RamaqualMin,  that  run  into  the  Shiusbe,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  great  river  Limpopo,  the 
longitude  of  the  part  of  the  digginn  being  worked  bei^ 
between  29  and  30  K,  and  the  latitude  between  20  and  21  S 


subject  of  rates.” 

THE  ST  LEGER 

The  St  Leget*  stakes,  at  Doncaster,  were  mn  for  on  Wednes- 


I  uoo  uccii  a  uuvik  otci  biiiuv,  xxiiying  leiw  fiiS  \Auwii  uvi'Oi  wutsu  viic  viu  jiittco  wita  puiieu  uuwii  cu 

’  to  health  through,  he  admits,  many  experiments  which  make  room  for  the  present  Law  Courts.  Many  of  your  lord¬ 
eared  ridiculous  to  the  world  and  afterwards  to  himself,  ship’s  predecessors  have  sat  before  that  fire  and  areamed  of 
fot  up  a  series  of  good  rules  for  guidance  through  every  the  Woolsack.  They  tell  me  it  is  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.” 
r  and  event  of  the  day,  so  that  he  was  ready  for  any  acci-  Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  whether  that  will  not  do 
t  or  contingency.  The  enemy  never  found  him  asleep,  more  for  your  descendants,  as  English  country  gentlemen, 
laid  it  down  that  health  depends  upon  diet,  exercise,  than  a  gallery  full  of  Titians — if  you  oould  get  them  ? — Once 
p,  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  tne  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ^  Week. 

_ _ -1 TT.  -i... vj _ _ j*  ,  •  ’  Dn.nT.n'mrTu  'nr.  _i _ _ _ .1 _ xL-a _ x _ 
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mb  BRIGHT  ON  THE  RATEPAYING  CLAUSES.  man,  which  showed  that  they  were  old  acquainUnces.”  would  not  be  honoured  by  having  the  quaint  old  mantel  piece 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  on  Tues-  «  «  Sir'^Wall^^’ aJd  U  sto^to^y^^me  d^^^  grot^ue  pi^eliitf  of  the  (k^k  hearth,  before  which  our 

Amw  hv  a  ffentleman  in  Birminaham  fmm  Mi*  TnKn  Briniif  Sir  Wailaw,  and  18  Stated  to  nave  oome  down  the  River  laureate  has  mused  till  the  Inspiration  fell  on  him.  set  up  in 
^y^by  a  gentleman  In  Birmingham,  from  Mr  John  Bright,  at^he  from  Alenqon  to  Mans,  and  proceeding  towards  the  hall  or  study.  Infinitely  more  valuable,  however,  would  it 

« The  Liberal  party  wished  to  extend  the  suffrage  without  ^  ^  ,  wt.  .r  ^  oo-^tTnien,  who  have  heaped  up  wwlth 

disturbance  of  the  system  of  payment  of  rates  by  the  land-  Livino.— When  Mr  Walker  re-  by  your  own  industry,  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  are  bent 

lords,  but  the  Tory  Government  refused  this  ;  they  would  folved  that  he  would  enjoy  h^lth,  and  part  with  the  suffer-  building  a  new  house,  and  fondling  a  family.  Men  of 
have  excluded  36,0(H)  householders  in  Birmingham  had  the  |pg  \n<i  vapours  which  had  obiwur^  the  earlier  days  of  his  your  class  often  spend  Urge  sums  on  pictures,  statues,  and 
compounding  system  continued.  They  insisted  on  what  they  prepared  to  quit  the  ordinary  pleasure-seek-  the  like,  with  this  object ;  but  how  unquestionably  more 

call^  the  ‘  test’  of  the  payment  of  rates,  and  thus  inflicted  m  which  1^  lived.  He  had  followed  his  plan  of  effective  for  vour  purp^  would  it  be  to  transport  rsve^tly 

crreat  hardship  upon  the  small  householders.  The  Liberal  watehfd  moderation  in  all  things  for  sixteen  years,  when  he  the  old  hearth  of  the  Cock  in  Flwt  street  bnck  by  brick, 
Jarty  are  ready  to  remedy  this  grievance,  but  the  Govern-  ^  ^*‘^®  “®'^®*‘  forgone  a  single  engagement  of  business  and  ^nel  by  panel,  to  vour  new  home.  Fancy  the  effect,  in 

Sent  party  oppose  any  attempt  to  remedy  it.  They  opposed  it  or  pleasure.”  During  the  sixteen  years  he  had  no  medical  the  thi^  generation,  of  your  grandson,  as  sheriff,  entertaining 
in  the  ffouse,  and  also  in  the  Committee  which  sat  uiSn  the  anything  by  way  of  m^icine.  All  thU  time  J^ages,  and  saying,  m  he  points,  to  the  hall  fire-pW 

subject  of  rates.”  be  was  an  epicure  in  the  finest  and  brightest  sense  of  the  Ah,  b;|^  the  way,  there  s  a  piece  of  old-world  work  which 

*  .  word.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  volume  in  which  he  con-  should  interest  your  lordships.  That  is  the  fire-pUce  of  the 

TT?ni?  veyed  his  plan  of  life  to  the  world,  three-and -thirty  years  Cock  in  Fleet  street,  which  my  grandfather  bought,  and 

•  THE  8T  LEGER  ago,  has  been  a  precious  book  ever  since.  Having  felt  his  brought  down  here,  when  the  old  place  was  pulled  down  to 

The  St  Leget  stakes,  at  Doncaster,  were  run  for  on  Wednes-  ^  health  through,  he  admits,  many  experiments  which  ™ake  room  for  the  present  Law  Courts.  Many  of  your  lord- 
day  last.  Formosa,  the  victrix  of  the  Oaks,  won  with  the  appeared  ridiculous  to  the  world  and  afterwards  to  himself,  ship’s  predecessors  have  sat  before  that  fire  and  dreamed  of 
meet  ridiculous  ease  by  two  lengths.  The  mare  was  ridden  be  got  up  a  series  of  good  rules  for  guidance  through  every  the  Woolsack.  They  tell  me  it  is  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.” 
with  great  jud^ent  and  patience  by  Challoner,  who  has  thus  hour  and  event  of  the  day,  so  that  he  was  ready  for  any  acci-  Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  gentlemen,  whether  that  will  not  do 
obtained  another  great  and  well-earned  victory.  The  race  or  contingency.  The  enemy  never  found  him  asleep,  “ore  for  your  descendants,  as  Englisli  country  gentlemen, 

throughout  was  run  at  a  great  pace,  and  the  winner  has  now  down  that  health  depends  upon  diet,  exercise,  than  a  gallery  full  of  Titians— if  you  oould  get  them 

proved  her  ability  to  stay,  which  for  a  time  was  so  much  *^®®P>  ^be  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  **  -m-  »  t 

questioned.  on  nothing  else.  He  studied  himself  accordingly  in  re-  Pbt^lkum. — We  have  shown  again  and  again  that  petro- 

^  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  the  first  two  in  the  race  were  ^bese  five  influences.  The  discipline  began  the  leum  is  utterly  inexplosive,  that  it  does  not  contain  the 

both  by  Buccaneer  :  Formosa,  by  Buccaneer  out  of  Eller  •  “oment  his  eyelids  parted  in  the  morning.  He  took  the  air  essential  ingredients  of  an  explosive  substance,  that  it  is 
and  Paul  Jones,  by  Buccaneer,  out  of  Queen  of  the  Gipsies.  ’  ^be  first  thing,  before  he  tasted  solid  or  liouid.  Even  a  few  simply  inflammable  like  turpentine,  rum,  gin,  brandy,  and 
Formosa  has  run  altogether  six  times  this  year,  and  has  draughts  of  the  open  air,  when  taken  regularly  as  part  of  the  whisky,  and  a  host  of  other  hydro-carbons,  and  like  these  it 
been  beaten  twice  ;  once  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  Stakes  at  system,  produced,  he  found,  a  tonic  effect.  He  permitted  no  gives  off  a  vapour  at  certain  temperatures,  which  vapour,  if 
Ascot,  and  the  other  time  in  the  Fifteenth  Ascot  Triennial,  b»nd  of  unfavourable  weather  to  break  this  rule.  The  morn-  mixed  with  air,  does  form  an  explosive  impound,  but  which, 
when  she  was  second  to  Vale  Royal.  She  ran  a  dead  heat  for  gplp  of  fresh  air  was  to  him  the  indispensable  begiuning  m  the  absenre  of  oxygem  is  not  even  inflammable.  We  have 
the  Two  Thousand,  winning  2,825/,,  and  won  the  One  Thou-  healthy  day.  Sometimes  he  would  transact  business  for  shown  that  this  superstition  about  lU  sxplMivenesa  rendera 
sand  (3,750/.),  the  Oaks  (5,450/.),  and  now  the  St  Leger  hour  or  so,  or  take  a  gentle  ride  through  the  air  before  it  really  dangerous  by  causi^  people  to  drop  a  veiwel  m 

/5  820/  )  making  a  total  of  17  850/  breaking  his  fast,  so  convinced  was  he  of  the  virtue  of  fasting  which  it  may  be  acoidentelly  lighted.  It  would  do 

^  ®  ’  early  in  the  day.  *  He  is  very  urgent  in  his  prayer  to  others  uo  mischief  if  burning  only  in  an  ordinary  vessel,  as  it  can 

■  who  are  unable,  or  think  they  are  unable  (the  latter  being  the  only  fire  at  its  surface,  and  the  quantity  of  flame  is  catena 

The  Leigh  Humt  Memorial. — Mr  Townshend  Mayer  (the  more  usual  predicament)  to  wholly  fast,  to  take  as  little  solid  parihua,  exactly  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  surface  ex- 
hon.  treasurer)  has  received  the  following  from  Earl  Russell  :  or  fluid  early  as  possible.  After  the  bath  fresh  air,  and.  at  posed.  Burning  from  the  mouth  of  a  can  or  a  lamp  reservoir 
“Inverary,  Sept.  5,  1868.  Sir, — I  request  you  will  put  down  any  rate,  some  little  agreeable  employment.  The  English  plan  R  easily  be  extinguished  ;  but  when  spilled  on  the  floor 
my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Leigh  Hunt  Memorial  Fund,  of  marching  direct  from  the  dressing-room  to  a  meat  break-  or  the  dress  of  the  person  whose  foolish  fears  have  caused  it 
— Your  obedient  servant,  Russell.”  We  understand  that  Mr  fast  diluted  with  heavy  ca/e-au-lait  gives  the  stomach  no  rest,  to  be  spilled,  it  becomes  a  ramng  and  inextinguishable  fire  of 
Durham  has  finished  the  portrait-bust,  and  that  in  three  or  no  opportunity  of  getting  a  healthy  tone  for  the  day’s  work,  most  dangerous  character.  Turpentine  is  daugerouH  in  pre- 
four  months  at  the  utmost  the  monument  will  be  erected  if  Mr  Walker  did  not  reform  his  breakfast  table  without  con-  cisely  the  same  manner,  and  more  so  than  petroleum,  as  the 
the  still  necessary  funds  (only  80/.)  are  forthcoming.  siderable  personal  inconvenience.  He  was  assailed  with  faint  turpentine  vapour  ignites  at  a  lower  temperature.  H-ad  the 

The  Late  Hot  Weather  ih  London. _ On  the  22nd  of  cravings,  with  that  disagreeable  sensation  which  is  known  in  trucks  into  which  the  mail  train  ran  b^n  load^  with  tuD- 

July  it  was  possible  to  cook  a  beefsteak  on  the  south  side  of  certain  feminine  circles  as  a  sinking.  This  sinking  must  not  J^ntine,  the  effects  would  have  l^n  wecisely  similar  ;  bad 
Westminster  Bridge  by  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  alone.  The  ^  mistaken  for  appetite.  The  stomach  is  far  from  being  in  a  they  even  borne  a  torgo  of  Irish  whisky,  the  fiei^  furnace 
apparatus  employSl  wls  of  a  very  simple  kind  ;  it  consisted  condition  to  digest  food.  Mr  Walker  recommends  a  little  crushing  among  the  barrels  would  have  ignited  their  vapour, 
of  ^  empty  cigi-box,  the  inside  of  which  had  been  black-  apmt  of  lavender  dropped  upon  a  lump  of  sugar.  With  this,  and  the  flame  from  this  would  have  set  fire  to  all  that  was 
ened,  and  the  top  closed  with  three  panes  of  glass,  about  one  according  to  his  experience,  the  reformatory  system  m  the  splashed  over  the  ^rri^es  and  on  the  ground,  with  a  result 
inch  apart.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  the  steak  was  matter  of  breakfasts  may  be  pursued  without  inconvenience.  as  fatel  m  the  burning  of  the  petrdeum.  The  only 
done  on  both  sides,  whilst  a  few  potatoes  were  baked  aiound  appetite  will  come  ^ter  an  hoim  or  two.  Most  people,  difference  in  the  ^  of  the  whisky  would  have  been  the 
Reviero  certainly  the  healthiest,  have  the  strongest  appetite  four  absence  of  the  black  pall  of  smoke  and  the  red  flames  ;  theiT 

"  *  XT  •  /T  c*"  fi'^®  after  they  have  risen.  Mr  Walker  abstained  place  would  have  been  taken  by  a  smokeless  flame  as  hot  and 

Extermination  of  Natives.— Our  countrymen  in  Car-  meat  with  his  breakfast,  reserving  strong  food  for  the  lunous  and  destructive  to  human  life  as  the  dreaded  fire  of 
pentaria  appear  to  have  no  great  difficulty  in  exterminating  middle  of  the  day  ;  the  time,  I  repeat,  when  the  appetite  is  the  petroleum.— TAs  OU  Trade  Review. 
the  natives  without  our  assistant.  A^rding  to  th^tate-  gtrongest.  Above  all,  be  cheerful,  be  happy,  for  pleasurable  The  Planet  Mars.— It  appears,  then,  from  the  searching 
ment  of  a  colonial  paper,  a  party  of  abongm^  s^red  and  emotions  stimulate  the  salival  glands,  “  hence  the  wholesome-  scrutiny  of  the  spectroscope,  that  the  pUnet  has  an  atra^- 
cut  steaks  from  sevefel  horses.  Upo“  J-bja  ness  of  food  that  is  fancied  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  pbere,  and  that  that  atmosphere  most  probably  resemblea 

police  went  for^  under  a  Europ^n  ofl^r,  and  “  sucked  in  mouth  water.”  Seated  at  table,  Mr  Walker  had  his  series  of  Ur  own  in  general  constitution.  Combining  this  evidence 
shooting  upwards  of  Rnrty  bl^ks  While  t^  battue  wm  ^cepts  boxed  and  partitioned  In  his  mind,  each  as  ready  to  with  that  which  we  already  possess  of  the  p4sence  of  water 
^ingon.^samved  that  a  Mr  Can^n  had  been  murdered,  j,and  as  the  letters  in  a  compositor’s  case.  Masticate  in  its  liquid,  vaimrous,  and  solid  states,  upon  the  sutfaos,  and 
u  «“™®  body  of  imlicemen  started  off  afr^Ii,  and  very  soon  thoroughly,  in  a  cheerful,  composed  humour  ;  and  drink  in  with  the  ce^inty  that  the  red  tint  Sparta  of  the  planst  is 
rounded  up,  as  the  reporter  descril^  it,  one  mob  of  gjpg  hour  or  two  after  eating,  a  little  more  liquid  facili-  due  to  a  real  ruddiness  of  substance  (oorrespomiing  to  the 
fourteen,  ‘^“otber  mob  of  uin^  and  a  last  mob  of  ei^t.  In  tates  instead  of  impeding  digestion.  Gentle  exercise  is  allow  tint  of  certain  soils  upon  our  own  earth),  we  cannot  but  rv- 
^e  latter  lot  there  was  one  black  who  wouli^ot  die  after  j^^le  after  meals.  Drink  beer  in  a  wine-glass,  in  order  to  cognise  the  extreme  probability  that  in  all  essential  habi- 
or  twenty  bull^  assuredly  »  very  ill-  maintain  the  habit  of  only  sipping  while  eating.  The  drink-  tudes  the  planet  Mars  resembles  our  own  earth.  OiiS  circum- 
rsj^lated  black—  but  a  trooMr  speedy  put  an  end  to  his  j^g  being  well  under  control  there  is  no  danger  of  over-eat-  stance  may  at  first  excite  snrprise  ;  namely,  the  fact  that  in 

existenre  by  smMhing  hw  skull  'Die  account  concludes  moment  the  first  appetite  is  satisfied  leave  ofi;  and  a  planet  so  much  farther  from  the  sun  than  our  earth,  there 

vV  ^J^®  delighted  with  the  not  tempted  by  any  delicacy  to  recommence.  The  table  should  exist  so  close  a  resemblance,  as  respects  climatic  rela- 

whol^e  slaughter  dealt  out  by  the  native  ^lire.  It  is  philosopher  has  a  winning  way  with  him,  whispering  the  fol-  tions.  But  if  we  consider  tlie  results  of  Tyndall  s  researches 
well  that  some  one  m  Mtirfed  with  an  exploit  which  Iwks  lowing  into  ladies’  ears.  The  signs  of  healthy  eating  under  on  the  radiation  of  heat,  and  remember  that  a  very  moderate 
re^  nke  an  indiserimlnate  and  inhuman  massacre.  Fall  j.ojg^  ^  exhibited  in  the  countenance,  are  “  clearness  and  increase  in  the  quantity  of  certain  vapours  present  in  our 

MaU  Ocuette.  smoothness  of  complexion,  thinness  of  lips  and  nose,  no  atmosphere  would  siif^  to  render  the  climate  of  the  earth 

A  Seaman  Ordered  to  be  Flogged. — A  court-martial  wrinkles  under  the  eyea  the  eyes  bright,  the  mouth  inclined  intolerable  through  excess  of  heat  (just  as  glass  walls  cause  a 
was  held  on  Monday  on  board  the  Royal  Adelaide,  ^uardship  to  a  smile,  not  drawn  down  with  a  sour  look,  as  is  the  case  hot-house  to  be  as  an  oven  l<»ng  aiter  the  sun  has  set),  we 
in  Hamoaze,  for  the  trial  of  Henry  Belcher,  an  ordinary  sea- '  with  an  overcharged  digestion.  There  should  be  no  fulness  ghall  not  fail  to  see  that  Mars  may  readily  be  compensated 
man  belonging  to  the  Canojma,  8,  receiving  snip  at  Devonport.  |  in  the  under  lip,  or  uneasy  sensation  when  pressed,  which  is  a  by  a  corresponding  arrangement  for  his  increased  distance 
The  charge  against  the  prisoner  was  of  his  having  assaulted  a  sure  sign  of  derangement  of  the  stomach.  Most  especially,  from  the  vivifying  centre  of  the  solar  system. — Fratei^e 
sentry  while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty.  The  (’ourt  con-  i  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  should  have  a  clear,  healthy  ap-  Magazine. 

sidered  the  charge  proved,  and  adjudged  the  prisoner  to .  pearance,  not  thickened  and  full  of  dark  clots  and  iiiflamiiia-  (j been  Pigments.— Green  pigments  have  been  in  such  bad 
receive  three^  dozen  lashes,  and  to  suffer  three  calendar  to^  impurities,  as  is  so  frequently  to  be  observed.  The  odour  for  years,  on  account  of  their  real  or  imagined  poison* 
months’  impri^nment.  Evidently  the  officers  of  the  Court  difference  betw’een  a  pure  state  and  that  of  irregular  living  is  ous  influence,  that  chemists  have  laboured  hard  to  find  a  form 
are  under  the  impression  that  another  vote  of  the  House  of  so  great  as  to  produce  in  many  persons  an  almost  complete  of  the  favourite  colour  that  shall  be  above  suspicion.  Success 
Commons  is  required  before  flogging  is  abolished  in  the  navy  change  of  appearance  in  expression  of  countenance  and  per-  appears  to  have  crowned  their  ex|)eriment8  at  last ;  for  we 
as  in  the  army. —  Western  Morning  News.  'sonal  attraction  ;  and  attention  to  diet  is  of  the  first  conse-  are  told  that  a  new  preparation  of  a  salt  of  chromium  vields 

Fraudulent  Shopkeepers. — At  the  recent  Surrey  Special  quence  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  or  retain  their  Ic^ksas  a  green  colouring  powder,  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It 
Sessions  fifty  tradespeople  were  convicted  for  illegally  well  as  to  enjoy  the  perfect  po^ssion  of  their  faculties.” —  is  brilliant  in  tone,  perfectly  harmless,  and  possesses  other 
possessing  false  scales  and  deficient  weights  and  measures. :  The  Oentleman's  Magazitie.  requirements  of  technical  character.  It  will  oe  known,  when 

One  chresemonger,  who  had  been  fined  6/.  and  2/.  respectively  I  The  Cock  in  Fleet  street.- It  was  not  without  wincing,  it  is  known,  as  Imperial  Green.— Once  a  Week. 
on  previous  occasions,  was  once  more  made  to  pay  the  maxi-  sort  of  aggp*ieved  feeling,  as  if  the  Commissioners  were  ■■  ■ -t  "ii.iinr.  a;  f  i  .  Liisa 

mum  penalty.  A  cats  ‘™^t  dealer  was  fined  ;  and  one  vi^io-  '  gcarcely  dealing  as  gently  as  uiey  should  with  persons  whose  flflfhTfitltrn 

tive  retailer  (a  woman)  had  threatened  to  knife  the  offirer  j  tbe  printed  .•tjxi.i-  x^ui  qj  ix 

who  »ve  evidence  agamst  her.  The  usual  excuses  were  made.  |  ^uou^cement  the  other  day  on  Attenborongh’s,  the  pawn-  The  death  of  Lord  Ashburton  twk  place  on  Sunday  last. 
On  the  black  list  were  fourteen  publicans  and  beer-sellers, ,  brokers,  of  selling  off  in  imsequence  of  notice  from  the  after  a  long  illness.  The  deceased,  Franois  Baring,  third 
seven  coal  dealers,  eight  chandlers  and  com  chandlers,  three  jbat  tne  premises  w^  wanted.  Not  that  I,  or  Baron  Ashburton,  county  Devon,  in  the  peerage  of  the  United 

cheeeemongera,  one  ironmonger,  six  marine  store  dealers,  one'^jj  'e  ^hat  I  know  of,  unless  it  be  the  inmates,  care  Kingdom,  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander,  1^ Baron,  by  his 

pork  butcher,  three  butchers,  two  greengrocere,  one  leather  about  Attenborough’s.  But  three  doors  east  of  Attenborough’s  wife,  Anne  Louisa,  eldest  daimhUr  of  Mr  W.  BiiiHharn.  of 
seUer,  three  bakers,  and  one  tripeman.  The  gross  fines  stands  the  Cock  in  Fleet  street.  Against  that  most  illustrious  Philadelphis.  He  was  born  May  20,  1^,  and  married  in 
amounted  to  65/.  jQf  all  chop-housea  we  hear  that  me  sentence  has  also  gone  January,  1833,  Mdlle  Claire  Hwteuse,  daugbrer  ofthe  late 

A  Wild  Englishman  in  Fbance. — The  Journal  de  forth.  Hence  these  lines,  written  in  the  hope  that  the  eve  of  Duke  de  BaMano,  by  whom,  who  survives  him,  e 
Mamere  describes  as  follows  the  astonishment  caused  in  that  some  member  of  the  cheque-drawing  class  may  fall  on  them,  issue  Atexander,  his  moeei^r  in  me  title,  and  f®*‘‘“**‘*J 
village  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  strange  Englishman  in  by  whose  aid  an  old  hearth,  of  authentic  historic  interest  forlbetfordjandtheHon.  Denzi  Hug  i,an  7  * 

the  River  Sarthe:  “Some  workmen  were  employed  in  the  surpas^  by  few  in  this  country,  may  yet  be  preserved  for  ♦  .k  in  miLi  nn  tlL 

construction  of  the  new  bridge  of  Juilld,  when  one  of  them,  our  grandchildren.  Do  I  suppose  if  twenty  Johnsons,  and  deceased  nobleman  •'‘®®®®°®‘J*:?,.*^  ^ 
raising  his  head,  cried  out,  ‘A  wild  man.’  And  so  his  fellow-  Goldsmiths,  and  Tennysous  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  ^rath  of  his  elder  brother,  Williarn  Bmg  »  ,  . 


^bituarg. 

The  death  of  Lord  Ashburton  took  place  on  Sunday  last. 


vuBiAcio  lo  me  naray  navigamr,  Due  ne  jumpeu  luvo  me  minou  auu  m  - - - - -  in  io-«  .n/i 

water  with  his  dog,  got  over  the  barrier  of  timber,  and  pull-  moment  thousands  of  men,  at  least,  to  whom  the  old  hearth  succeeded  by  daughter  of 

ing  his  boat  ovS  also,  he  continued  hU  voyage.  A^^few  of  the  Cock  would  be  invaluable.  There  are,  first,  youM  marn^^  V®  fflXl  at  Slrrow  .nd 

minutes  after,  a  fashionable  coup^  from  Alemjou  arrived  on  gentlemen  inheriting  great  houses,  none  of  whom  ^m  to  be  Lord  He  ® m  December' 

the  old  bridg^  with  a  young  andhandsome  lady.  Recogni-  able  to  Hve  in  their  fathere’  homes  without  rebuUding  and  Oxford,  and  was  first  returned  to  Farhament  m  December, 
tions  were  exchanged  between  this  lady  and  the  seeming  enlarging.  There  is  no  historical  house  iu  England  which  18o/,  but  resignea  last  year. 


/ 


/ 
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THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1868. 


i 


Her  Majetty  Queen  Victoria  left  Lucerne  on  Wednwday, 
and  arrired  at  Paria  on  Thuraday  morning  at  twenty  minutea 
paa'  ten,  and  waa  receired  at  the  Eaatern  railway  atation  by 
Lord  Lyona.  At  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  erening  the  Queen 
left  Paria  for  Cherbourg.  -  ,  i  i 

Her  Majesty,  with  the  junior  membew  of  the  Royal  Family 
and  snite,  will,  it  is  expected,  leare  Windsor  Castle  on  Mon* 
day  next  for  Balmoral. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  attended  by  Lieut-Colonel  Du 
Plat,  arrired  in  London  on  Monday  frorn  the  continent. 

His  ^yal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  present 
at  the  marriage  of  Commander  Hugh  Campbell  (of  the 
Galatea)  and  Miss  Archer,  daughter  of  Colonel  Archer,  at 
Hampton,  on  Tuesday.  His  Royal  Highness  officiated  as 
**  best  man”  to  the  gallant  commander  of  his  ship. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  arrired  in  Perth  on  Wednesday 
morning  on  his  way  to  Balmoral.  He  breakfasted  at  the  rail* 
way  station  at  Perth,  and  receired  an  address  from  the  Lord 
Prorost,  magistrates,  and  Town  Council  of  that  city.  There* 
after  he  went  on  to  Balmoral. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince 
and  Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  attended  by 
their  suite,  arrived  at  Frogmore  House,  Windsor  Park,  from 
Waltersdorff. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  arrived  in  Paris  from  Germany  on 
the  9th  inst.,  and  dined  in  the  evening  with  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador. 

His  Excellency  the  United  States  Minister,  Mr  Raverdy 
Johnson,  had  his  first  interview  with  Lord  Stanley  on  Thurs¬ 
day  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  understood  that  his  Excel¬ 
lency  will  have  an  audience  of  the  Queen  on  Monday  next. 

On  Saturday  last  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  the  Princess  Mary 
Adelaide,  and  Prince  Teck,  honoured  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  by  a  special  visit,  to  view  the  living  cochineal 
insects  lately'  received  at  the  gardens  from  Madeira.  The 
culture  of  the  insects  and  preparation  of  the  dye  were  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Royal  party. 

The  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  visit  to  Abergeldie  has  neces¬ 
sitated  the  postponement  until  the  18th  or  i9lh  inst.  of  the 
Prince  and  Princesa  of  Wales’  journey  north  to  the  family 
seat  of  his  Grace. 

Earl  and  Countess  Russell,  Lady  Agatha  Russell,  the  Hon. 
William  and  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell,  left  the  Drummond 
Arms  Hotel,  St  Fillans,  on  the  3rd,  after  a  month’s  stay. 
They  have  gone  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  at  Inverary 
Castle. 

The  Prince  Royal  of  Greece  was  baptised  last  week,  and 
received  the  name  of  Constantine.  The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  were  the  sponsors. 

Lord  Stanley,  accompanied  by  Mr  Sanderson,  his  private 
secretary,  arrived  at  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  residence  in  St 
James's  square  on  Sunday  evening,  from  Lucerne,  where  his 
lordship  has  been  Secretary  of  State  iu  attendance  on  the 
Queen. 

Mr  Jefierson  Davis  has  arrived  at  36  Clarges  Street, 
Piccadilly,  from  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at  Alton 
Towers. 

The  Dowager  Queen  of  Prussia  has  left  Interlaken. 

His  Excellency  Baron  Brunnow  has  left  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  for  Darmstadt. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Mrs  Hamilton  have  just 
returned  to  the  Palace,  Salisbuij,  after  an  absence  of  some 
weeks. 

The  Duke  and  Dachess  of  Buckingham  and  Ladies  Gren¬ 
ville  left  Stowe,  Bucks,  early  in  the  week,  on  a  visit  to  Mr 
Gore  Langton,  M.P.,  and  liady  Anna  Gore  Langton. 


®^catrkal  (Scssip. 

The  Theatre  Lyrique  will  probably  open  with  Wagner’s 
Stemi,  which  was  first  performed  at  Dresden  in  1843. 

The  Lyons  journals  state  that  Mdlle  Dejazet,  who  made 
her  dfbut  on  the  stage  sixty-two  years  ago,  has  just  made 
her  first  communion  in  that  city. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  attended  by 
Lieut.  Haigh  and  other  gentlemen,  honoured  the  per¬ 
formances  at  the  Strand  Theatre  with  his  presence  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  and  e^ressed  himself  very  much  pleased  with 
the  burlesque.  The  I^xeld  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

The  series  of  concerts  announced  to  commence  on  the  16th 
inst.  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  will  be  on  a  similar  scale 
to  those  of  last  autumn.  The  hall  has  been  decorated,  and 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  garden,  in  which  various  tropical 
and  exotic  plants  are  placed  together  with  choice  English 
flowers.  The  names  of  Mr  Sims  Reeves,  Mdlle  Liebbart,  i 
Bign.ra  Sofia  Schalchi,  and  Mr  Levy  are  included  in  the 
programmes. 

Mr  Mark  Lemon  is  to  appear  shortly  as  Falstaffi,  in  a 
Shakeaperian  entertainment,  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration. 

At  toe  Vaudeville,  L’Abime  (No  Thoroughfare)  has  now 
been  performing  for  one  hundred  nights. 

An  old  opera  by  Roeini,  called  the  Pietra  del  Paragone 
(^he  Touchstone)  has  just  been  revived  at  the  Paghano 
Theatre  in  Florence,  but  without  much  success. 

The  Folies  Dramatiqnes  has  commenced  with  the  Cinq 
Francs  dun  Bourgeois;  and  the  Th^4tre  Dejazet  with  Les 
Chevalieres  du  Pince-Nex. 

The  Theatre  du  Parc  at  Brussels  has  re-opened  with  the 
Abime  of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  revival  at  the  Opera-Comique  of  the  Cafi  du  Boi, 
music  by  M.  Defifts,  has  proved  a  success. 

Mdlle  Dejazet,  after  a  series  of  representations  at  Lyons, 
is  about  to  play  for  a  few  nights  at  Dieppe. 

The  new  season  at  the  *‘Italiens”  at  Paris  will  begin  on 
the  1st  of  October.  Adelina  Patti  is  first  on  the  list  of 
sin^rs,  and  three donne  will  appear  for  the  first  time 
in  Paris.  Miss  Minnie  Hauck,  of  New  York,  Mdlle  de 
Murska,  who  sang  for  two  seasons  at  her  Majesty’s ;  and 
Signorina  Ricci,  daughter  and  niece  of  the  brothers  Ricci, 
the  authors  of  Chrispino  e  la  Comare. 

Miss  Van  Noorden,  one  of  our  most  popular  contraltos  has 


resumed  her  professional  avocations  in  this  country,  upon  her 
return  from  tne  Continent. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Bellew  contemplates  a  reading  tour  through 
the  United  States,  whence,  if  successful,  it  is  said  that  he 
will  not  return. 

The  name  of  the  new  baritone,  who  will  shortly  make  his 
dtbAt  in  London,  is  Mr  Maybrick.  He  was  formerly  organist 
at  St  Peter’s  Church  in  Liverpool,  which,  we  believe,  is  bis 
native  town.  He  baa  studied  at  the  I^eipsic  Conservatorium 
and  also  in  Italy,  where,  on  the  stage,  he  has  achieved  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  success. 

The  Meyerbeer  lawsuit  has  terminated  in  favour  of  Madlle 
Meyerbeer,  w  ho  will,  in  consequence,  retain  the  great  com¬ 
poser’s  MSS.,  instead  of  giving  them  up  to  M.  Blaze  de  Bury, 
as  it  was  sought  to  compel  her  to  do. 

Mr  Alfred  Nicholson,  the  oboist,  continues  in  a  most  pre¬ 
carious  state  of  health.  His  fellow-townsmen  of  Leicester 
propose  getting  up  a  benefit  in  his  behalf  in  October. 

Ilftos  of  Mah. 

Home  Notes. 

At  the  Portsmouth  borough  police  court  on  Monday,  five 
master  bakers,  all  highly  respectable  men,  were  charged  with 
allowing  their  carts,  in  which  bread  was  retailed  to  customers, 
to  go  unprovided  with  proper  scales  and  weights.  The  de¬ 
fence  was  that  weights  and  scales  bad  been  provided,  but 
that  the  emplogSs  had  neglected  to  take  them  in  their  carts. 
The  magistrates,  however,  held  the  masters  responsible,  and 
they  were  fined  Ifis.  each.  The  information  was  laid  by  the 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  curate  of  a  ritualistic  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Warwick,  with  the  vicar’s  two  daughter!*,  have  just  gone 
over  to  Rome. 

A  serious  riot,  arising  out  of  Murphy’s  “  candidature”  for 
Manchester,  took  place  in  that  town  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last.  He  called  an  open-air  meeting  in  one  of  the  south¬ 
western  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  as  a  consequence  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics  assembled.  Sticks 
and  stones  were  freely  used,  many  wounds  were  inflicted, 
and  about  thirty  of  the  rioters  arrested. 

Mr  Baggallay  is  the  fifth  Solicitor-General  who  has  been 
appointed  in  a  little  more  than  two  years.  Sir  William 
Bovill,  within  fire  months,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas;  Sir  John  Karslake,  within  seven  months,  was 
made  Attorney-General ;  Sir  C.  Selwyn,  within  seven 
months,  became  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal;  and  Sir  W. 
B.  Brett,  within  a  similar  period,  was  appointed  to  a  puisne 
judgeship. 

During  the  last  month  more  than  1,000  men  have  been 
discharged  from  Woolwich  dockyard  and  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  the  result  being  a  great  depres¬ 
sion  of  trade  in  the  locality,  owing  to  the  wages  thus  lost.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  a  fond  should  be  raised  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  emigration  of  workmen  and  their  families. 

During  the  gale  on  Tuesday  night,  the  Bermuda  dock, 
anchored  in  Sbeerness  Harbour,  dragged  her  anchors.  Assist¬ 
ance  was  immediately  sent  from  the  naval  barrack,  and  the 
dock  was  soon  safely  moored  again. 

The  catholic  Bishops  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  Ross,  and  Kerry 
have  bad  a  conference  in  reference  to  the  election,  and  have 
decided  to  recommend  Mr  Gladstone’s  programme  to  the 
Irish  liberal  constituencies  as  theonly  one  that  can  be  adopted. 

At  the  Town  Hall,  Abergele,  on  Thursday,  before  Mr  R. 
B.  Hesketh  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  Charles  Eaton, 
station-master  at  the  Llanddulas  Station,  on  the  Chester  and 
Hoi V  head  Railway,  appeared  in  answer  to  a  summons  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  the  manslaughter  of  Cearles  Cripps,  footman  to 
the  late  Lord  Farnham.  The  deceased  was  one  of  the  thirty- 
three  persons  killed  in  the  disaster  to  the  Irish  mail  on  the 
20th  instant,  and  the  defendant,  although  severely  censured 
by  the  coroner’s  jury,  was  not  included  in  the  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter  which  they  returned  against  the  breaksman  of  the 
train.  After  certain  formal  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
accident,  and  for  identification,  had  been  taken,  the  Court 
adjourned,  in  order  to  attend  and  take  the  depositions  of 
Thompson,  the  driver  of  the  mail  train,  who  at  present  is 
dangerously  ill.  The  case  was  re-opened  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  yesterday  at  Abergele.  The  evidence  of  Thompson, 
the  driver,  who  is  believed  to  be’ dying,  was  taken  at  his  bed¬ 
side.  He  added  to  his  former  statement,  that  at  the  pace  the 
train  was  going  he  could  have  brought  it  to  a  stand-still 
within  sixty  yards,  but  that  the  danger-signal  could  not  be 
seen  from  the  cutting  in  which  the  accident  took  place. — The 
hearing  was  not  completed,  and  the  accused  was  liberated 
on  his  own  recognizances  for  lOOf.,  and  two  sureties  for  50f. 
each. 

France. 

The  proceedings  against  M.  Pasquet,  the  editor  of 
L'Electeur,  terminated  last  Saturday.  M.  Pasquet  and  the 
printer  of  the  paper  were  fined  1,000  and  200  francs  respec- 
tively- 

An  official  denial  has  been  given  to  the  statement  of  the 
Independence  Beige,  that  the  Prince  Imperial  bad  the  other 
day  SEid,  **  When  I  shall  be  Emperor  1  shall  not  allow  any 
one  to  be  without  religion.”  The  official  denial  ends  thus  : 
“  These  words  were  never  made  use  of  by  the  Prince 
Imperial,  who,  at  his  present  age,  would  not  think  of  inter¬ 
fering  with  political  matters.” 

The  Etendard  and  ia  France  of  Monday  state  that  at 
the  interview  which  took  place  between  the  Marquis  de 
Moustier  and  Lord  Stanley,  the  most  peaceful  assurances 
were  exchanged  two  Ministers  on  all  questions. 

The  France  of  Tuesday  says  that  no  question  forms  the 
subject  of  diplomatic  discussion,  and  that  war  would  bo  only 
possible  in  Europe  if  the  Treaties  of  Paris,  Zurich,  or  Prague 
should  be  violated. 

The  Moniteur  of  Thursday  states  that  at  the  camp  of 
Chalons,  on  Tuesday^  last,  numerous  experimental  trials  of 
artillery  were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.  The 
infantry  were  also  put  through  some  manoeuvres,  at  the 
termination  of  which  the  Emperor  went  to  the  encampment, 
and  inspected  the  corps  of  ambulance  and  other  military 
establishments. 

His  Majesty  met  everywhere  with  a  cordial  reception. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial  left  Cnalons  on 
Friday. 


La  France  states  that  the  committees  of  the  Panslavist 
party  on  the  borders  of  the  Danube  show  renewed  activity 
in  preparing  for  fresh  outbreaks.  The  paper  gives  the  names 
of  the  committee  at  Bucharest. 

Italy. 

Signor  Cadorna,  the  Minister  of  Interior,  Las  resigned  on 
'  account  of  ill  healib,  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted 
j  by  the  King.  Count  Cantelli,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
i  assumes  the  vacant  Ministry  ad  interim.  * 

The  company  formed  for  working  the  tobacco  monopoly 
have  paid  to  the  Government  the  deposit  of  18,000,000  lire  re- 
quirea  as  guarantee  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  undertaking. 

Hungary- 

It  is  stated  that  the  delegations  will  assemble  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November. 

A  demonstration  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  Tran¬ 
sylvania  m  connection  with  the  Roumanian  party  of  action. 

Turkey- 

Fuad  Pacha  has  left  Constantinople  for  a  fortnight,  having 
gone  to  a  country  place  near  the  capital  to  recruit  his  health, 
and  during  his  absence  his  duties  will  be  performed  by  All 
Pacha.  The  English  Ambassador  has  gone  on  board  the 
steamer  Carodocy  on  a  short  shooting  excursion. 

• 

Spain. 

The  Duchess  of  Tetuan  died  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
inst.  It  is  again  asserted  that  the  Queen  will  probably  have  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  during  his  stay  at 
Biarritz. 

Portugal- 

A  hoisting  and  graving  dock  for  repairing  ships  has  been 
launched  in  the  Tagus.  The  King  and  the  Court  assisted  at 
the  ceremony. 

Belgium. 

The  Congress  of  the  International  Association  of  Workmen 
has  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  workmen  cannot  be 
completely  emancipated  by  means  of  strikes  ;  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  strikes  should  be  regulated  by  a  code  of  rules  ;  that  it 
is  necessary  to  organise  societies  of  resistance  for  all  trades 
and  in  all  countries  where  sqch  do  not  yet  exist,  and  to  establish 
a  connection  of  such  associations  with  each  other ;  and  further 
that  councils  of  arbitration  should  be  instituted. 

Denmark. 

A  telegraphic  message  received  from  the  coast  of  J utland 
announces  that  200  nautical  miles  of  the  Anglo-Danish  Bub- 
marine  Telegraph  Cable  have  been  paid  out  without  acci¬ 
dent. 

Russia. 

Telegrams  received  at  St  Petersburg  from  Central  Asia 
announce  the  death  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.  His  son,  who 
is  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  is  now  residing  at  Schchri 
Sebz,  will  succeed  him. 

Saxony. 

The  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Dresden  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  was  received  at  the  railway  station  by  the  King  of  Saxony. 
During  the  evening  a  military  serenade  was  given  to  the 
Royal  party.  On  Wednesday  morning  a  review  of  the  first 
infantry  division  of  the  twelfth  federal  army  corps  was  held 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  quality  as  commander  in-chief, 
the  King  of  Saxony  standing  by  his  side.  In  the  evening  a 
grand  dinner  waa  given,  after  which  the  Royal  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  State  to  the  Court  theatre. 

Servia- 

The  journal  Vidordat  of  the  8th  inst.  states  on  reliable 
authority  that  a  Bulgarian  national  provisional  Government 
has  been  formed,  the  seat  of  which  is  said  to  be  in  the  Balkan. 

Cochin  China- 

News  received  by  the  French  Government,  dated  Saigoon 
the  25th  of  July,  states  that  considerable  agitation  prevailed 
throughout  Cochin  China,  owing  to  the  recent  massacre  of 
the  outpost  of  French  soldiers  at  Rachgia,  who  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  large  number  of  Annamite  robbers.  Another 
band  of  robbers  crossed  the  frontier,  but  were  speedily  dis¬ 
persed  and  repulsed  by  a  column  of  troops  composed  of 
soldiers  of  the  French  garrisons  and  the  native  militia,  who 
had  previously  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  punishment  of  the 
perpetrators  of  the  massacre  at  Rachgia. 

Australia. 

The  Session  of  the  new  Parliament  of  South  Australia  has 
been  opened. 

Mr  Blackall,  the  new  Governor  of  Queensland,  has  arrived 
at  Brisbane. 

News  from  New  Zealand  states  that  a  fresh  outbreak  had 
taken  place  among  the  natives,  caused  by  the  escape  of  some 
Maori  prisoners. 

The  Victoria  Parliament  has  re-assembled. 

All  the  members  of  the  M'Culloch  Cabinet  have  been  re¬ 
elected. 

Miss  Manners  Sutton,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Governor 
of  Victoris,  was,  on  the  lifith  of  June,  married  at  Toorak 
Church  to  Mr  C.  £.  Bright,  the  elder  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Bright,  Brothers,  of  Melbourne.  The  ceremony  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Saiidys. 

A  rich  and  extensive  gold  field  has  been  lately  discovered 
in  Queensland,  known  as  Gympie’s  Creek. 

A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  on  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales  on  the  18lh  of  June. 

India- 

We  take  the  following  from  the  summary  of  The  English¬ 
man's  Overland  Mail  of  6ih  August : 

“Rain  has  fallen  in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and 
generally  all  ovessiJndia.  The  prospects  of  all  the  crops, 
especially  of  indigo,  have  greatly  improved.  In  places  where 
the  Khureef  crops  have  sufiered  largely  from  drought,  fresh 
sowings  are  being  actively  made.  ^  ^ 

”  Mr  Gordon,  who  waa  deputed  to  join  Captain  Sladeus 
expeditionary  party  in  the  room  of  Captain  Williams,  was 
moat  favourably  received  by  the  King  of  Burmah  on  his 
arrival  at  Mandalay.  He  left  that  city  on  18th  J uly,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  A-mey-youk,  or  Private  Secretary,  and 
I  other  officers,  and  reached  Bhanmo  on  28th  idem.  Mjr 
Gordon  learnt  that  the  Tsekay  of  Bhanmo  had  been  impri- 
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■oned  by  the  King  for  hi»  treatment  of  Captain  Sladen.  The  tains  equally  strong  views  of  a  landlord’s  prerogative.  This 

Bbanmo  Woon  had  forwarded  6,000  rupees  out  of  the  10,000  gentleman  wields  feudal  sway  over  some  seventy  or  eighty 

rupees  sent  up  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  the  use  of  — — _  tenants,  each  of  whom  has  been  informed  by  the  steward, 

Captain  Sladen’s  party.  Mr  Gordon  agreed  to  take  on  2,500  The  new  English  church  at  Homburg  was  consecrated  by  “  that  the  landlord  will  inform  the  tenantry  how  they  are  to 
rupees  more,  and  was  provided  with  an  escort  of  fiity  men.  the  Bishop  of  London  last  week.  Afterwards  there  was  a  vote,  and  that  their  votes  must  be  given  as  he  may  dictate.” 
It  is  said  that  the  Panlhays  marching  to  meet  Captain  oladen  communion  service  and  a  sermon  by  the  bishop,  who  took  In  pleasing  contrast  to  this  offensive  direction.  Lord  de  Tab- 
were  attacked  by  a  Chinese  force  which  they  defeated,  and  his  text  from  1  Corinthians,  chap  ix.,  v.  27.  Homburg  is  full  l^y>  also  a  landowner  in  Mid-Cheshire,  has  addressed  his 
that  they  then  went  on  to  the  frontier,  and  met  the  expedi-  at  present,  and  among  those  at  the  ceremony  were  the  Duke  tenants  on  the  same  subject.  His  lordship  is  all  the  more 
tionary  party,  which  they  escorted  to  Momein.  Mr  Gordon  of  Cambridge,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Clanricarde,  deeply  interested  in  the  approaching  contest,  inasmuch  as  his 
was  to  have  resumed  his  journey  on  30th  J uly.  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  and  Lady  Cosmo  own  son  is  one  of  the  candidates.  He  frankly  declares  that 

The  Hyderabad  Durbar  have,  in  consequence  of  the  Bussell,  Dowager  Countess  of  Essex,  Lord  Ernest  Bruce,  he  feels  the  greatest  interest  in  his  son’s  prospects  but  he 
scarcity  prevailing  in  several  districts,  fixed  a  nerick^  or  Ac.  The  church  is  in  connection  with  the  Continental  tells  his  tenants,  ”  most  distinctly,”  that,  whichever  way  they 
general  rate,  at  which  grain  shall  be  sold  in  the  Nizam’s  Church  Society.  The  bishop  afterwards  entertained  the  may  vote,  **  no  change  of  feeling  will  thereby  be  created  in 
country.  authorities  of  the  town  and  the  clergy^  both  English  and  my  mind  as  a  landowner  towa^  you  as  a  tenant” — Jfan« 

From  Ceylon  we  have  accounts  of  the  sufierings  in  some  German,  at  luncheon  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  at  which  chttUr  Examiner. 
of  the  districts  of  the  island.  A  deadly  type  of  fever,  similar  thirty  sat  down.  Dr  Tait  has  preached  in  Homburg  each 
to  that  which  has  ravaged  Mauritius,  appears  to  have  followed  Sunday  during  his  three  weeks’  visit ;  and  his  health  is  “  ' 

hard  on  famine.  much  improved.  T>r\rkira  T>T^r.i:^TTrr>rk 

“  The  Government  of  Nepal  have  granted  a  to  the  The  mortality  of  Lincoln  at  the  present  time  is  higher  than  BOOKS  BECEIVED. 

fugitive  Rajah  of  Cbnndah.  The  Government  of  India  were  in  any  town  in  the  kingdom.  From  the  report  of  Dr  Harrison, 
referred  to,  but  raised  no  objections  to  the  grant.  the  medical  officer  of  health,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 

“  F rom  the  frontier  it  is  reported  that  Mobarruck  Shah,  who ,  local  board  on  Tuesday  evening,  we  learn  that  the  deaths  in  the  from  the  one  m  the  other."— ButUr. 
clsims  to  be  the  rightfully  elected  King  of  Swat  and  Bonair,  four  weeks  ending  the  25th  of  August  numbered  87,  being  ,  . 

has  commenced  an  intrigue,  with  the  view  of  leasening  the  at  the  annual  rate  of  over  45  per  thousand.  Surely,  after  Histoiyof  England  for  the  Young.’ 

influence  of  Feroze  Shah  with  the  tribes.  this,  we  shall  no  longer  be  told  that  the  citizens  have  no  t  “® 

‘‘A  ^tition  from  the  sons  ^  the  late  King  of  Delhi,  to  be  grounds  for  slarm,  and  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  Deith”  of  *  Kinr^EdwarT  L’  Sed  by  Thom*as  w"rght,°E8q° 
allowed  to  reside  at  some  place  m  the  North-Western  Pro-  ,  interested  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  sani-  ^.A.,  F.S.A.  Vol.  II.  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Lords 
viiices  instead  of  at  Bang^n  and  Kurracliee,  has  been,  it  is  tary  state  of  the  city  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  working  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
reported,  rejected  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  class.— AtncofnsAire  Gazette.  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Longmans.—*  A  Chronological  Table  of 

**  All  important  experiment  is  about  to  be  tried  at  Lucknow.  The  Conatitutionnel  says  that  Count  Bismarck  has  been  the  Principal  Events  in  English  History.’  By  James  Pembridge, 
Mr  Davis  has  resolved  to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  advised  to  take  sea-baths,  and  that  it  is  probable,  as  the  M.C.P.,  &c.  Longmans. — *  A  Light  on  the  Historians,  and  on  the 
breed  of  horses  in  Oudh.  Several  stallions  from  the  nearest  j  autumn  is  advancing,  that  the  Count  will  prefer  a  Ujour  at  History  of  Crowland  Abbey.’  By  H.  S.  English.  J.  R.  Smith, 
studs  have  been,  on  his  requisition,  sent  to  Lucknow.  one  of  the  English  watering-places,  where  the  climate  is  Tbavzl. — *  Italy  and  her  Capital.’  By  E.  S.  G.  S.  William 


tains  equally  strong  views  of  a  landlord’s  prerogative, 
gentleman  wields  feudal  sway  over  some  seventy  or 


gentleman  wields  feudal  sway  over  some  seventy  or  eighty 

-  tenants,  each  of  whom  has  been  informed  by  tne  steward, 

The  new  English  church  at  Homburg  was  consecrated  by  ”  that  the  landlord  will  inform  the  tenantry  how  they  are  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  last  week.  Afterwards  there  was  a  vote,  and  that  their  votes  must  be  given  as  he  may  dictate.” 


He  frankly  declares  that 


studs  have  been,  on  his  requisition,  sent  to  Lucknow.  one  of  the  English  watering-places,  where  the  climate  is  Tbavzl. — *  Italy  and  her  Capital.’  By  E.  S.  G.  S.  William 

**  The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Keonjhur  have  sub- 1  mild,  to  exposing  himself  to  the  cold  of  the  North  German  Freeman, 
mitted,  but  the  jungle  tract  to  the  south  and  west  still  holds  I  shores.  Poktrt. — ‘Flosculi  Literarum;  or.  Gems  from  the  Poetry  of 

out.  This  tract  is  the  home  of  the  Bhooibas,  and  is  capable  A  marriage  is  announced  to  take  place  between  Count  all  Time.’  By  John  George  Harding.  Effingham  Wilson. — ‘The 
of  turning  out  10,000  armed  men.  The  Bhooihas,  enraged  Walewski’s  son  and  Mdlle  Sala,  whose  father.  Count  Sals,  Chandos  Classics.’  The  Poetical  Works  of  Byron.  Frederick 

at  the  repulses  they  have  suffered,  have  murdered  the  Dewan  i  was  right-band  man  to  M.  Lessepa  at  Suez,  where  the  Count  Warne  and  Co^'The  Harp  onhe  Valley.  Bv  William  Stewart 
r  .u  u  1...  ft...  Boss.  Alfred  W.  Bennett.— ‘The  I irst  Canticle  (Inferno)  of  the 

of  the  Rajah.  It  was  the  capture  of  this  man  which  was  the  I  died.  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri.’  Translated  by  Thomas  Wm. 

•ign^  for  the  late  outbreak.  A  long  report  has  arrived  from  the  German  Eclipse  Expedi-  Vries.  Ibarra,  and  Co.-‘  A  Handbook  of 

”  The  people  of  the  24-Pergunnah8  are  represented  to  be  in  tion  at  Aden.  J  be  expedition  was  a  decided  success.  Six  Poetry  ’  By  J.  E.  Carpenter.  Sampson  Low. 

the  most  distressing  condition.  The  Commissioner  called  a  photographs  were  taken  of  the  protuberances  on  the  disc  of  Fictiow. _ ‘Two  or  Three  Weddings.’  A  Tale.  Alfred  W. 

meeting  of  the  Zemindars  and  of  Missionaries  interested  in  the  sun,  only  two  of  which  were  partially  obscured  by  Bennett.— ‘The  Author’s  Daughter.’  Bv  Catherine  Ellen  Spence.’ 


the  district.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  great  crowds  of  i  streaky  clouds  passing  over  the  sky. 


In  Three  Volumes.  Richard  Bentley. — ‘Pearl.’  By  the^Auihor 


the  ryots,  waiting  eagerly  to  hear  the  decision.  The  Zemin-  Letters  have  been  received  Irom  the  German  North  Pole  of  ‘Caste.’  In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


dars  decided  that  relief  was  unnecessary,  and  the  Commis- ;  Expedition,  dated  July  19,  when  the  steamer  Germania  had 
sioner,  after  the  meeting  was  over,  explained  the  result  to  the  j  reached  80'30  deg.  north  latitude.  The  expedition  had  pro 


ryots  who  went  away  despondent.” 


Serials. — ‘  Blackwood’s  Magazine.’ 
liam  Blackwood. — 'Fraser’s  Magazine.’ 


September,  1868.  Wil- 
September,  1868.  Long- 


ceeded  with  ita  exploration  100  miles  N.E.  of  Bear  Island,  mans.— ‘The  Churchman’s  Shilling  Magazine.’  September,  1868 


The  Indian  press  unanimously  condemns  the  appointment  it  arrived  on  July  6tli,  whilst  the  Swedish  expedilioii  j  Houlston  and  Wright.— ‘Macmillan’s  Magazine.’  September, 


of  Lord  Mayo  to  the  Viceroyalty. 


Disturbances  have  broken  out  in  the  Huzara  country  on  h'aniained  until  the  27th. 
the  North-west  frontier.  The  Punjaub  independent  tribes  fri‘»h  water,  proceeded  thence  in  a  northerly  direction,  sell »  Magazine,  ^pumber,  1868.  Casse^  Prtter,  and  Galpin 

.Ifckrd  the  police  poet,,  end.  apparently,  the  Briti.h  .ill.Ke.  The  weather  .  a.  fine.  Ori“e “'“semem'ier  “‘c«.e  1  PetteJ^  wd 

'TLc  RwWiok  A  bs.  Wn  in  P.rJ.  .lonnn.  Vlui^cr.  beptember,  1868.  Cassell  letter,  ana  uaipin.—  A un 


reached  there  only  on  the  22tid  of  the  same  month,  and  1868.  Macmillan  and  Co. —  ‘ Once  a  Week.’  August,  1868.  New 
ak..  07. u  a'u..  Germania  having  taken  Series  Edited  by  E.  S.  Dallas.  Bradbury  and  Evans. — ‘Cas- 


— *  Golden  Hoars.’  September,  1868.  W.  Macintosh. — ‘  The 

sided  with  them.  The  British  forces,  under  General  Wilde,  .  A  new  asswiation  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  the  denun-  ®  Bdl“rnd^DLwy~*‘ C^^^^ 

marched  to  punish  them,  composed  of  a  company  of  the  16ih  ciation  of  tobacco  and  the  repression  of  the  noxious  seed.  gpn*,  popular  Educator’  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin.— ‘  Hard- 

Bt*ngal  Cavalry,  the  2nd  Ghoorka  Begiment,  under  Colonel  A  fine  locust  was  captured  last  week  by  Mr  W.  Elliott,  wicke’s  Science  Gossip.’  September,  1868.  Robert  Hardwicke. 
Anderson,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  5(X)  of  the  35th  Kegi-  gardener,  of  Queensbury,  near  Halifax.  Its  body  was  fully  — ‘The  Book  of  Household  Management.’  Ward,  Lock,  and 
ment.  The  Europeans  were  armed  with  the  Snider  rifle.  two  inches  long,  and  its  wings,  when  closed,  extended  half  an  Tyler. — ‘The  Argosy.’  Edited  by  Mrs  Henry  Wood.  September, 

Severe  floods  nave  taken  place,  and  the  Bombay  and  beyond  that  measurement.  Three  or  four  years  ago  1868.  Charles  Wood. — ‘The  Sunday  Magazine.'  September, 


Severe  floods  nave  taken  place,  and  the  Bombay  and  beyond  that  measurement.  Three  or  four  years  ago  1868.  Charles  Wood. — ‘The  Sunday  Magazine.  September, 

Baroda  Railway  through  communication  has  been  inter-  several  locusts  were  caught  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  none  1868.  Strabau  and  Co. — ‘  Good  Words.  September,  1868. 
rupted,  and  serious  damage  done  to  the  works  on  the  Ner-  of  them  were  half  so  large  as  the  one  just  taken.  Strahan  and  Co— ‘The  T^th-Seeker.  September,  1^.  C. 

budda  river,  and  also  on  other  portions  of  the  line.  Punt  fishing  in  the  Thames  has  been  very  good  of  late, 

Advices  from  Affgbanistan  state  that  Ghuznee  had  been  and  an  instance  has  come  to  our  knowledge  where  a  gentle-  °’rrooinbridffe\nd  Sons  — ‘Bentlev’s  MisceUanv  ’ ^Sentem- 

oocupied  by  Yakoof  Khan,  to  wh^  the  gates  were  opened,  man  at  Twickenham  in  one  week  took  with  rod  and  line  200  Wchfrd  Bentley.-' The  Smdent  and  Intelleaual 

Surwar  Khan  had  fled,  and  Azin  Khan  had  left  for  Ghuznee  pounds  of  roach,  dace,  and  a  few  barbel.  Surely  these  facts  observer.’  September,  1868.  Groombridge  and  Sons.—'  Col- 
with  7,000  men.  Business  at  Cabool  was  suspended.  present  an  additional  reason  why  the  sport  and  amusement  bum’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.’  September,  1868.  Richard 

AmAHna  should  not  be  destroyed  by  a  few  poachers,  who,  Bentley.— ‘  The  Art  Journal.’  September,  1868.  Virtue  and  Co. 

zxmericn.  ,  .  ,  ,  if  allowed  to  ply  their  unlawful  trade  of  netting  undisturbed,  — ‘  Seekers  after  God.’  By  the  lie v.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M. A.  Mac- 

Ine  monthly  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ^  would  soon  empty  the  river.  If  a  new  act  were  passed  millan  and  Co. — ‘Godey’s  Lady’s  Book.’  September,  1868. 
Treasury  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  shows  that  i  enabling  the  magistrates  to  send  persons  so  offending  to  Louis  A.  Godey,  Philadelphia.-' The  North  British  Review.’ 
Its  total  on  the  Ist  inst.  was  2,603  millions  of  dollars;  and  pHaon,  without  the  option  of  paying  a  fine  the  practice  September,  1868.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.— *  The  Oak.’  ^p- 
that  the  increase  during  the  last  month  was  9,666,000  dollars.  1  would  soon  be  nut  a  aioD  to  hnt  nPVAr  will’ without  aome  tember,  1868.  Houlston  and  Wright.— ‘The  Fortnightly  Review.’ 

General  Grant  has  issued  an  order  authorising  the  com- '.uch  enactment.--JFuw!!^  September,  1868.  Chapman  and  Hall.-' The  Mask.’  September, 

manders  of  the  forces  in  the  Southern  States  to  use  the  troops  I  A  widow  named  Forestie  haa  iuat  died  at  Montanban  — ‘  Human  Nature.’  September,  1868.  Janaes  Bums. — ‘  The 
in  aid  of  the  civil  authorities  at  discretion,  but  their  action  is  '  ag^  uis  Shnnjoved TotS  health  to  thl  last  P®ople’.  Magazine.’  ^ptember,  1^.  Christian  Knowled^ 

limited  to  aiding  the  regular  authorities  in  the  enforcement!  An  abundance  of  hawthorn-berries  is  senerallv  considered  ‘The  Quiver.  Illustrated  Magazine.  o.lILCaswU. 

of  some  lawful  process.  The  report  that  the  democrat,  were  to  indicate  a  severrwinteT  IP ih  l  aunZ  tin  ^  ^  .  Misc.LLA».ouB.-‘The  Prwent  Crisis.  Is  it  to  be  Traci^  in 
forming  recret  armed  organi.alion.  in  Miaimuri  i.  deaied.  I  founded,  and  a  part  of  the  rounlT  of  Ken^t'Siaj  ba  taken  aa  P  C  BurnaJd  KbnrTand  E«n7-‘  JkIS  a^d 

V®®  representing  the  rest  of  England  in  that  matter,  then  the  M^era';  or,  the  Antiuuiti  J  of  Ritualism.’  By  J.  W.  Grover, 

a  Bill  increasing  the  State  Militia,  and  empowering  the  approaching  winter  will  be  very  hard  indeed.  Long  hedges  Hatchard  and  Co. — ‘'lue  Bad  English  of  Lindley  Murray  and 
G^ernor  to  use  that  force  at  discretion.  land  trees  may  be  seen  so  thickly  4;overed  with  berries  as  to  other  Writers  on  the  English  Language.’  By  G.  Washington 

The  (Jeorgia  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  reso-  be  of  a  bright  red,  in  some  cases  entirely  obscuring  the  Moon,  F.R.S.L.  Hatchard  and  Co.— ‘The  Complete  Reader.’ 
lution  virtually  preventing  negro  members  of  the  Legislature  leaves,  notwithstanding  that  a  very  large  quantity  was  shaken  By  E.  T.  Stevens,  A.K.C.  Lon.,  and  Charles  Hole,  F.R.G.S.  The 
from  voting  on  the  eligibility  of  other  members  until  their  off  by  the  high  winds  lately  —Once  a  Wwk  Senior  Class  Reader.  Longmans.— ‘Justice  to  Ireland;  or,  the 

own  eligibility  was  determined.  James  Maun,  democratic  On  Monday  next,  the  14th  inst.,  the  registrations  under  Whigs  and  the  Tories.’  A  Conversation  between  Mr  CorneUus 

sector  of  ;«ui...n..i.  dead.  .  w  n-  .  .  mn.t  be  boncloded  bj  lb.  .nd  Mr  Patrick 

The  Fenians  are  holding  conventions  at  Washington  and  8tli  of  October  The  citv  of  .nd  thn  nnnntw  of  Clare.  Dublin ;  Hodges,  Smith,  and 

New  York  with  the  view  of  the  organisation  of  the  order.  Middlesex  will  onen  the  mvision  In  tho  formpr  thprJare  f®*?®"*^®"®®  between  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

r. _ U.11  U _ vxr.-i  -  ... _ i*i.iaaieBex  Will  open  me  revision.  In  the  former  there  are  -nJ  th«  Prudent  of  the  Orance  Free  State,  relative  to  the 


New  lork  withthe  viewof  Ihe  org^isation  of  the^^^^^^  Middlesex  will  open  the  mvision.  In  the  for;ner  there^re  ITZp^esTdeTof  ^ 

With  a  peti-  numeroui  claima  by  lagers,  and  in  the  county  ladies  have  Basuto  War  and  Covention.’  Bloemfontein :  Van  Iddekeinge 
on  frona  the  Conswvative  citizens  of  Charleston,  asking  the  put  forward  their  claims  to  representation,  as  also  in  the  and  Co. — ‘  Second  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.’  ByThos. 
President  to  furnish  military  nrotcwtion  against  the  appre-  borough  of  Marylebone.  Lodgers  and  ladies  will  be  the  Parsons,  Barrister-at-Law.  Melbourne:  Walker,  May,  and  Co. 

nended  outrages  by  negroes  who,  the  petitioners  allege,  are  features  in  the  ensuing  revision.  _ ‘A  Century  of  Birmingham  Life;  or,  a  Chronicle  of  Local 

incited  by  tho  Northern  Radicals.  Secretary  Schofield  in-  The  demesne  of  Chateau  Lkf  “  .  . .  .  j  r - 


incited  by  tho  Northern  Radicals.  Secretary  Schofield  m-  The  demesne  of  Chateau  Lafitfe,  which  was  recently  pur-  Events,  from  1741  to  1841.’  Compiled  by  John  Alfred  Langford, 
formed  Senator  Campbell  that  the  recent  orders  from  General  chased  by  Baron  Jamea  Rothschild  will  it  is  estimated  pro-  Vol.  II.  Simpkin.—' Accounu  and  Audiu :  Remarks  on  the  new  , 
Grant  met  the  requirements  of  the  case.  duce  this  vear  a  vintage  worth  in  flfHV  ’  Regulation  of  Railways  Act’  By  Henry  Lloyd  Morgan.  Effing¬ 

ham  Wilson.— ‘Can  it  be  True?’ 


Grant  met  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  eligibility  of  negro  members  is  still  under  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Georgia  Legislature. 


duce  this  year  a  vintage  worth  40,o6of. 

M.  Rochefort,  of  Lanterne  notoriety,  is  said  to  have  now 


An  Inquiry  as  to  the  End- 


tion  ia  the  Geof^i.  ^Uleture.  ^  ^  ^  l.rr^'eSTEoklind  '“.T“p«i.h"‘£’iK “  •  \ 

,e.obfni^T"  d  ConT™t.oi.  of  MiMOnri  h«  pM.ed  .  hw  produced  hi.  paper,  Ze  ionteme,  in  London,  .nd  tb.t  it  ni:mini^ince.  o7Sd  Aileaophr  o(  the 

rcolutien  demanding  equal  political  and  aoclal  righta.  ;  „  publl.bcd  in  Bedtord  aqnare  ;  but  .e  eanuot  Touch  for  Ibe  Bmh  •  oT  Air“nd  Waur  in  HeSth  and  DUcaae.’  lly  -Diirham 

Indian  outragea  are  iDcreaaing  in  Kanaaa,  Montana,  and  truth  of  the  atalement.  During  Tueadaj  it  waa  circulated  in  M.RJ.A.  Siinpkin.-‘The  Inlereat.  of  the  flritUh  Em- 

Colorado.  A  general  Indian  war  18  regnrded  as  imminent.  i  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  square.  It  is  a  small-sized  pire  in  North  America.’  Ottawa ;  J.  B.  Taylor.— ‘  The  Man  of 


Colorado.  A  general  Indian  war  is  regnrded  as  imminent. 

Juarez  has  published  a  denial  to  the  report  that  he  offer 
to  sell  Mexican  territory  to  the  United  States. 


Probable  Settlement  of  the ‘Alabama  ’  Claims.— The  ture  at  from  80  to  81  deg.  in  the  shade,  the  thermometer  rose  (Gloucestershire)  Dialect.’  By  the  ^v.  k.  w.  Huntley, 

Liverpool  Mercury  oi  Friday  has  the  following  statement:  on  Sunday  and  Monday  last  to  an  extraordinary  heat  for  -^-M-  J.  R.  Smith.— ‘Christ  u  Coming.  I  eywoo  an  Co. 

‘‘  We  have  great  pleasure  in  bidding  our  readers  look  for  a  September,  viz.  :  Sept  6,  88  8  deg.  (in  the  shade),  7th,  88T  Mosic.—*  Hanover  Square.’  A  Magazine  of  New  Copyright 
speedy  termination  of  the  Alabama  difficulty.  We  are  in.  deg.  Music.  Edited  by  Lindsay  Sloper.  September,  1888.  AHhdowii 

forirfi^  that  Mr  Reverdy  Johnson,  the  new  Envoy  from  the  The  Philadelphia  correapondent  of  the  Times  haa  sent  the  and  Parry.— ‘Part  Music  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass.’ 
United  States,  has  received  instructions  from  Mr  Seward  that  following  message  by  the  Atlantic  cable,  dated  September  8  :  Edi^  by  John  U«iUab.  New  Edition,  with  Pia^forte  Accom- 
all  fliers  and  documents  hitherto  used  with  regard  to  the  ”  There  has  been  a  battle  between  the  United  Statea  troopa  panimenu.  Use*?nd  set  to  Music ’**^Bv 

and  the  Indians  at  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas.  Four  of  the  troop.  B“rabhJm  F  Pitman.-!-‘^Thc  Choral  Cyclopedia  c5 

He  18  further  authorised  to  make  such  teiuis  with  our  own  were  killed  and  seventeen  wounded.  The  Indians  were  j  Songs.’  By  James  Brabham.  F.Pitman.— 

Government  as  he  thinks  fit.  The  spirit  in  which  he  will  defeated,  but  their  loss  is  unknown.  Mr  Burlingame  and  the  jj.ij  »*Oathly  Magazine.’  September,  1868.  Meuler 

enter  upon  this  undertaking  was  abundantly  shown  by  his  Chinese  Embassy  Lave  left  for  England.”  and  Co.— ‘  In  the  Spring  Time.’  Madrigal.  Ch.  Gounod, 

speech  at  Sheffield.”  -  Metzler  and  Co.— ‘The  Dreamer.’  Reverie.  Composed  by  »'h. 

The  Temple  C’hurch. — It  is  announced  that  the  Temple  Landlords  and  Electors. — Mr  Drax  and  his  daughter  Gounod.  Metzler  and  Co. — ‘  lea  Zingara.’  Danse  Bohemienne 
Church  will  be  re-opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday,  the  are  not  the  only  landowners  who  believe  that  a  tenant’s  vote  pour  le  piano.  Par  Ch.  Gounod.  Metzler  and  Co.— ‘Bond  Street.' 
4th  of  October.  ought  to  go  with  the  land.  Mr  Warbnrton,  of  Arley,  enter- '  For  July,  August,  and  September.  Hopwood  and  Crew. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  12,  1868. 


MONETARY  REVIEW. 


TriiaAj  Evening.  ^ 

The  merkete  for  pablie  Mcaritiee  h&v»,  daring  the  post  week, 
exhibited  duloeae,  aud  operations  hare  been  few ;  although 
the  tendency  is  generally  favourably  as  the  deahnge  have 
coneieted  almoet  exclusively  ot  puronaeee.  CoDaola  which 
cloeed  thb  day  week  at  94  to  |  both  for  money  and  the  ac¬ 
count,  cloeed  this  evening  at  981  to  94  for  money,  and  94to  | 
for  the  account  The  Reduced  and  the  New  Three  per  Cento., 
are  at  99|  to  98|  ex  div. ;  Exchequer  Bill^  lbs.  to  20s. 
prem. :  and  Bank  Stock,  848  to  847.  In  Indian  Securities, 
the  Ten -and  a<  Half  per  (>nt  Stock  is  at  214  to  217  ;  the 
Five  per  Cent  114^  to  116  ;  the  Four  per  Cent,  103  to  103^  ; 
the  ^uds,  208.  to  268.  prem. ;  and  tne  Debentures,  106  to 
1064. 

The  Bank  of  England  return  shows  an  Increase  in  the  re¬ 
serve  of  notes  and  a  decrease  in  the  stock  of  bullion.  The 
notes  stand  at  10,741,2964,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  318^846/. 
The  bullion  in  wth  departments  is  20,738,1481.,  showing  a 
decrease  of  1 10,6064  Tne  decrease  in  the  stock  of  bullion  is 
atUdbuted  to  the  employment  of  money  for  harvest  purposes. 
Ihe  private  securities  represent  a  riight  decrease  of  24,074^.  ; 
the  total  being  16,216,8664 

The  Bauk  of  France,  since  the  last  official  return,  shows  a 
decrease  of  1,890,000/  in  the  private  accounts,  a  decrease  of 
968,0004  in  bills  discounted,  of  660,0004  in  the  notes,  and 
600,0004  in  the  cash  in  hand ;  the  only  item  of  increase  being 
in  Treasury  balances  to  the  extent  of  1,206,4004 

Foreign  stocks  are  firm,  and  no  movements  of  any  impor¬ 
tance  have  taken  place  :  Brazilian  Five  per  Cents..  1866,  are 
at  754  to  76^  ;  Chilian  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  94^  to  94| ; 
ditto  Beven  per  Cents.,  1866,  101  to  103 ;  E^ptiau  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1862,  79  to  81 ;  ditto  Railway  Debentures,  954  to 
96  J  ;  ditto  Nine  per  Cent.  Viceroy  Ix>an,  9^  to  96^  ;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cent,  ditto,  74|  to  76 ;  Italian  per  Cents., 
1831,  611  to  52;  ditto  State  Domain,  80  to  81  ;  Mexican,  16| 
to  1^;  Orel  Vitebsk  Obligations,  83|  to  83| ;  Peruvian  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  76^  to  7t^  ;  Portuguese,  38  to  38^  Russian 
Four-and-a-Half  per  Centa,  87^  to  88^;  ditto  Three  per 
Cent# ,  56  to  66  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  88^  to  8o| ; 
ditto  Anglo-Dutch.  1866,  92t  to  93^ ;  Nicolas  Four  per 
Cents..  6(^  to  66| ;  Masco w-Jarualaw,  3  to  3|  prem. ; 
Spanish  New  Threes,  34  to  344 ;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents., 
1854,  87^  to  884  i  <litto,  1868,  644  to  664  ;  ditto,  1862,  66  to 
664  !  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  394  to  39|. 

American  securitise  are  firm  at  the  present  prices.  The 
6- 20  Bonds  are  at  7l|  to  72  ;  Erie  Railw^  Shares,  30  to  4  ; 
Illinois  Central,  904  to  91  ;  Atlantic  and  Qre>it  Western  De¬ 
bentures,  37|  to  384 ;  and  the  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds, 
38|  to  }.  Tne  scrip  of  the  Moscow  Jaroslaw  Railway  Loan 
shows  a  rise  of  |  and  U  quoted  3  to  34  prem. 

Eugli^  railway  shares  generally  snow  an  upward  ten¬ 
dency.  lA>u(loa  and  North  Western,  Great  Eastern,  South 
Eastern ,  and  Metropolitan  have  improved  |  to  ^  per  oeut. 
Great  Northern  A,  and  Loudon  aud  South  Western,  aud 
Midlaud,  have  risen  |  to  1  per  cent,  while  Caledonian  have 


declined  |,  and  South  Eastern  |.  Caledonian  are  |at  744  to 
76  ;  North  Western  IIS'  to  113^  ;  Great  Western,  49|  to  60^  ; 
Midland,  108|  to  1094 ;  South  Western,  87  to  89  ;  Great 
Eastern,  88^  to  884  J  London  and  Brighton,  62  to  624  ; 
South  Eastern,  7M  to  76 ;  Metropolitan,  106  to  106* ; 
Great  Northern  A  Stock,  109  to  110 ;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  128  to  1284  ;  and  North  Eastern  (Berwick!  98  to  99. 
Indian  and  Canaan  Railways  are  firm,  with  a  further  up¬ 
ward  tendency;  Great  Indian  Peninsular,  New  Four  per 
Cent.  Stock  is  at  94^  to  964  ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  16  to 
164  ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  13|  to  14. 

&mk  shares  exhibit  no  movements  of  importance.  London 
and  Westminster,  66f  to  66^ ;  London  and  County,  49#  to 
604  ;  Union  of  I^ndon,  34|  to  364  ;  Anglo- Austrian,  6^  to 
7  prem. ;  Imperial  Ottoman,  |  to  1  prem. ;  and  Consolidated, 
I  to  4  prem. 

Miscellaneous  securities  remain  firm  at  present  prices. 
National  Discount  are  at  114  to  f  ;  General  Credit,  2|  to  4 
dis. ;  International  Financial,  1|  to  f  dis.  ;  Hudson's  Bay, 
14|  to  I ;  Telegraph  oonstruction,  16  to  4  5  Atlantic  Tele¬ 
graph  laght  per  Cent.  Preference,  3|  to  4  ;  and  Anglo-Ame¬ 
rican,  204  to  21. 

A  general  Court  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  will  1^  held  on  the  17tn  instant,  to  consider  of  a 
dividend.”. 

Creditors  of  the  “  Guaranteed  Securities  Association 
(Limited),”  are  requested  to  send  the  particulars  of  their 
claims  by  the  30th  instant  to  Mr.  Arthur  Cooper,  of  (^rge 
street,  Mansion-house,  the  official  liquidator,  the  11th  No¬ 
vember  having  been  appointed  by  Vice-Chancellor  GiflfiEUti  for 
adjudicating  upon  them. 

The  directors  of  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  have  issued  their  report  It  states  that  the  profit 
and  loss  account  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last, 
shows,  after  making  the  usual  deductions,  an  available  balance 
of  16,471/.  10s.  7d.,  including  3,229/.  I7s.  2d.  brought  for¬ 
ward  from  the  preening  account  The  directors  recommend 
that  10,807/.  4s.  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  an  interim 
dividend  of  128.  per  share  (being  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
per  annum),  leaving  4,664/.  6a  7d.  to  be  carried  forward. 

A  special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Reuter’s 
Telegram  Company  was  held  on  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the  agreement  made  with  the  Postinaster-Gleneral 
for  the  sale  of  the  Norderney  cable  and  accompanying  oou- 
cessioDS  to  the  Government  Colonel, J times  HoUimd  presided, 
and  the  report  was  adopted. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  (Jompauy,  a  dividend  on  account  was  declared  of 
lOs.  per  share,  free  of  inoome-tax.  The  receipts  of  the  Anglo- 
American  and  Atlantic  Telegraph  Companies  from  the  cables 
from  the  1st  May  to  the  31st  of  July  have  averaged  496/.  10s. 
per  day. 

The  directors  of  the  Port  Phillip  and  Colonial  Gold  Mining 
Company  have  received  advices  from  their  resident  director, 
datea  Cluues,  July  16, 1868:  The  receipts  were  7,714/.  17s.  8d.; 
payments,  4,457/.  ils.  lOd.  ;  profit,  3,257/.  5s.  lOd.  ;  to  which 
IS  added  surplus  from  last  mouth,  492/.  7s.  lOd.,  showing  an 
available  balance  of  3,749/.  13s.  8d.  The  amount  divided 
between  the  two  companies  was  3,500/.,  the  Port  Phillip  Com¬ 


pany’s  proportion  being  2,276/.  The  balanoe  of .249/.  IBs.  8d. 
was  candea  to  next  account. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  British  and  Irish  Mag¬ 
netic  Telegraph  Company  (Limited)  will  be  held  on  the  1^ 
inst,  when  the  following  resolution  will  be  proposed  :  “That 
the  company  shall  sell  and  convey  their  wnole  undertaking, 
and  shall,  in  manner  required  by  the  Telegraph  Act,  1868, 
make  demand  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  purchase  the 
I  same  on  the  terms  in  the  said  Act  mentioned.” 

The  directors  of  the  Delhi  and  London  Bank  have  declared 
an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  third  ordinary  mneral  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Indm  (Limited)  is  mlled  tor  the  22nd  inst., 
for  the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  &c. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  of  the  Mutual  Tontine 
/Westminster  Chambers)  Association  (Limited)  an  interim 
dividend  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way  Company  is  fixed  for  the  24th  inst.,  and  that  of  the 
Midland  and  South-Western  Junction  Railway  Company  for 
the  28th. 

The  directors  of  the  Ionian  Bank  have  declared  a  dividend 
and  bonus  for  the  half-year  ending  June  equal  to  10  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  on  the  10th  of  October. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Merchant  Banking  Company  on 
Thursday,  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  was 
declared  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  June  last. 

The  following  letter  refers  to  Mexican  Bondholders  :  “Sir, 
— The  question  between  the  holders  of  the  Mexican  Bonds  of 
1851  and  those  of  1864  being  one  of  considerable  interest  in 
commercial  circles,  I  am  requested  to  state,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  your  readers,  that  the  suit  of  “  (luedall  t>.  Baring,” 
instituted  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  fund  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs  Baring  Brothers  and  Co.,  has  been  set 
down  for  hearing  before  his  Honour  Vice-Chancellor  Malins, 
and,  finding  it  could  not  be  heard  previous  to  the  present  va¬ 
cation,  the  Court,  upon  the  plaintiff’s  application,  authorised 
Messrs  Baring  Brotners  and  Co.  to  invest  the  sum  in  dilute, 
and  the  same  has  accordingly  been  invested  in  the  New  Three 
per  Cents. — Your  obedient  servan^  Fredk.  Stanley,  Plain- 
tiflTs  Solicitor. — 22a,  Austiufriars,  ^pt.  10th,  1868. 


Red  Tape. — There  is  an  odd  story  of  red  tape  from  Russia, 
lu  the  year  1860  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  looking  over  the 
accounts  of  his  household,  found  an  entry  something  like 
this  :  “  To  tallow,  for  the  cure  of  her  Majesty’s  cold,  ten 
roubles.”  He  was  puzzled,  knowing  that  the  Empress  was 
in  perfect  health.  But  on  pursuing  his  inquiries  he  found 
the  same  charge  repeated  day  after  day  for  years  and  years. 
He  demanded  an  explanation,  and  discovered  that  in  the 
year  1790  the  Empress  Catherine  had  had  a  severe  cold  ;  that 
the  physician  advised  her  to  apply  melted  tallow  to  her 
Majesty’s  nasal  organ  ;  that  there  was  none  in  the  palace  ; 
that  it  had  to  be  procured  for  her  ;  and  that  ever  since  that 
date,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  there  waa  every  day 
entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  Imperial  household  a  charge 
for  tallow  to  be  applied  to  the  Imperial  nose. — Once  a 
Week. 


WILLIAM  TARN  &  CO., 
CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 
BEDDING. 

TkO  Largest  Show  Rooms  in  England- 

WILLIAM  TARN  &  CO., 

MSWIMOTOM  OAVISWAT, 

ABD 

NEW  KENT  BOAP,  S.K 


Theatre  royal,  adelphi 

G.  BKLMORk’S  BkNKFlT.  Wsdnstdty. 
Ssptsmbsr  ISth,  tSSS. 

La«i  niaht  but  two  of  THE  FLYING  SCUD. 
THE  WIDOW  HUNT.  Mr  J.  S.  CUrks,  tbs 
An>erican  Comedian,  aa  Major  de  Boots.  Sumxtrted 
by  Mt'S^ra  W.  Joyce,  Ashle)*;  Mesdames  L.  Mixire, 


MAN.  Jacob  Vanee  (his  original  charader),  Mr  O. 
’Belmore.  Messrs  Billingtns,  T.  8'uart,  Ashlsy; 
Mrs  Billington  (on  this  oeoaaion),  and  Miss  Loaisa 
Mn«.Vtf.  Plaota  on  applieadoa  at  the  Bux  Office,  10 
tiU*. 


Theatre  royal,  adelphi. 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager,  Mr  BENJA¬ 
MIN  WEBSTER.  Directre^  Mrs  ALFRED 
MEI.LON. 

Posithely  the  last  SIX  Nights  of  Dion  Bonci- 
cault’sGraat  Drama  of  THE  FLYING  SCUD. 

MONDAY,  and  DURING  THE  WEEK  at  Severn, 
THE  FLYING  SCUD.  Maasrs  G.  Bclinore,  Billing- 
ton,  Ashley,  J.  Q.  Taylor,  C.  H.  Steplienson,  C  J.  | 
Stnitli.  Mias  Charlotte  oaundi-rs,  Mies  Louiaa  Moore, 
Mi  •  M.  Harris,  and  Mias  l.eonorn  Gray.  To  con- 


CANDLES. 


A8K  FOB  FIELD'S  PATENT  8E1 
FITTING  CANDLES. 

Se/elJ,  Ecooomy,  and  Cleanliness  eombinsd. 
From  One  Shilling  par  lb.  upwards. 


SELF. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION. 

VrORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  *  CONDIMENTS 
E.  LAZEMBY  and  SON,  aole  Proprietora  of  the 
oslsbreied  Ueeeipta  and  Manufactarers  of  the  Pickles, 
Sauces,  an<l  CuntliinenU  so  long  and  favourably  dis- 
tinguiahed  hr  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution 
the  public  aitainat  tba  interior  preparatitms  which  are 
put  up  and  labelled  in  cluite  imitation  of  their  goods, 
with  a  vitw  to  mialaad  the  public.  Consumers 
haring  difficulty  in  procuring  the  Gennine  Articles 
are  respectfully  informed  that  they  can  be  had  direct 
from  be  Manufacturers  at  their  Foreign  WarehouM, 
C  Edwards  street,  Portinan  aquare,  London,  W. 

Priced  Lists  poet  free  on  application. 


SON’S 


ton  and  Mias  Emily  Pitt. 

WEDNESDAY,  Mr  G.  BELMOBrS  Benefit 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  and 

OINTMENT. — Determination  of  blood  to 
the  bead,  fluahtnga,  palpitation,  and  shortneaa  of 
breath,  are  cured  by  these  grand  regulations  of  the 
beart's  impulaf.  Under  Holloway's  grand  apeeiflea 
the  current  of  blood  throughout  the  body  becoinas 
steady  and  unchanged  by  the  (•aMing  thought— 
beuce  the  auffuauin  of  the  head  and  cbeeka  is  avoidad, 
and  nerroua  eiubarasamrnt  prevented.  They  in  like 
manner  remove  ezceeaiva  sendbility  ao  often  the 
opimnent  to  the  ease  and  graoa  inherent  in  the 
healthful  and  atrong-nenred  frame,  and  eradicate  the 
double  of  the  nervous.  In  intellveia  declining  from 
intense  atuiiy,  free  living,  or  over  anxiety,  no  equal 
remmly  ia  attainable.  Witbaut  exaggeration  they 
^ve  innaaular  energy  to  tba  ptMly^  and  ease  to 
tbepainad. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— 

CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this  cels- 
braied  Sauoe  are  particularly  requested  to  observe 
that  each  bottle  bears  the  well-known  label,  signed 
“  Elizabeth  Laaenby."  This  label  is  protected  by 
perpetual  injunction  in  Chancery  of  the  9th  of  July, 
18M,  and  without  it  none  can  be  genuina. 

E.LAZENBY  and  .SON,  of  9  Edwards  street, 
Portinan  square,  London,  as  aole  proprietors  of  the 
receipt  for  Harvey's  Sauce,  are  compelled  to  give  this 
eaution,  frooi  the  fact  that  their  labels  are  closely 
imitated  with  a  view  to  deceive  purchasers. 

Sold  by  all  rsapectable  Grocers,  Druggists,  and 
Oilmen 


gEWlNG  MACHINES. 


F.  THOMAS  aud  CO. 


rpHE  CELEBRATED  “No.  2,”  £10. 


Domestic  machines,  from 

Ea  5S.  _ 

ALL  lock-stitch.  WORK 

ALIKE  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  Catalogues 
sent  free. _ 

WF.  THOMAS  and  CO..  1  and 

I  Ohenpaide,  and  Regent  Circus,  Oxford 
streeL _ _ 

Every  family  should 

KEF.P  the  FAMED  TONIC  BITTERS 


LL  lock-stitch.  WORK 

.  ALIKE  ON  BOTH  SIDES.  Catalogues 


F.  THOMAS  and  CO..  1  and 

I  Oheapaide,  and  Regent  Circus,  Oxford 


Every  family  should 

KEEP  the  FAMED  TONIC  BITTERS 
(WATERS'  QUININE  WINE)for  strengthening  the 
•vstvm.  Sold  by  grocvrs,  oilmen,  coofectiuners,  &c., 
ait  aos.  per  doxsai. 

WATERS  and  WILLIAMS,  the  Original  Makers, 
.  S  kUrtia’i  Ui>«»  Cnimoa  sUfet,  London. 


LI  are  confidently  recommended  as  a  simple  but 
certain  remedy  tor  Indigesttun.  They  act  as  a 
(towerful  ton'C  and  gentle  aperient;  are  mild  in  their 
0|>erati(>n  ;  safe  under  any  circumstances ;  and  thou¬ 
sands  ot  persons  can  now  bear  testimony  to  the  bene¬ 
fits  to  he  derived  from  their  use. 

Sold  in  Bottles  ai  Is.  Ijd.,  9s.  9d.,  and  11s.  each,  in 
every  town  in  the  kingdom. 

CAUTION!— Be  sure  to  ask  for  ‘‘NORTON'S 
PILLS,”  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  the 
various  imitationa 


SCHWEPPE’S  MALVERN 

SELTZER,  prepared  from  the  Malvern  Water 
so  long  celebrated  for  its  purity.  Every  buttle  is 
protected  by  a  label  having  name  and  trade-mark. — 
Manufactories  at  London,  Liverpool,  Derby,  Bristol, 
Glasgow,  Malvern. 


DIHNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA- 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
bwt  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES, 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFOBD  AMD  00., 
CHEMISTS. 

79  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


THREE  PRIZE  MEDALS, 
PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

PURE  PIC  K  L  E  S, 

SAUCES.  JAMS,  AND  TABLE  DELICACIES 
Of  the  highest  quality,  manufactured  by 

CROSSE  AND  BLACKWELL. 
Purveyors  to  tbe  Queen, 

Proprietors  of  Captain  White's  Oriental  Pickle, 
Curry  Paste,  and  other  Condiments, 

Are  sold  Retail  in' all  parts  of  the  world,  and  Wbole- 
-saW'lfit^he  Manufactory, 

SOHO"  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

68  NEW  BOND  STREET. 

Everyone  has  beard  of  Mr  MILES'S 
SIXTEEN  SHILLING  TROUSERS 
which  are  the  best  in  London,  and  can  only  be 
obtained  as  above. 

HIS  EXTENSIVE  AUTUMN  STOCK  IS 
NOW  READY, 

and  contains  the  best  selection  of  Goods  in  the 
metropolis. 

THE  ONE  GUINEA  OVERCOAT, 
in  all  sizes  and  colours. 

Tourist  and  Scuide  SuiUi  */•  RB.  to  8/.  8f. 


FIELD’S 

"WHITE  PAE AFFINE  ’  SOAP 

in  tablets,  8d.  and  la,  is  exquisitely  fierfumed,  and 
imparts  a  grateful  softness  and  suppleness  to  the  hand. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  warm  weather  as  it  exerts 
a  cooling  influence  on  the  skin  peculiar  to  itself.  See 
name  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper.  Wholesale- 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  86  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH,  S. 

FIELD’S 

"  UNITED  KINGDOM’’  SOAP- 

(Registered.) 

This  beaotifhl  soap  Is  made  in  six  varieties,  viz., 
Cherry,Wbite  and  Brown  Windsor,  Lavender,  Honey 
and  Glycerine,  each  tablet  having  a  distinctive  tint 
and  perfume,  the  whole  forming  a  combination  of 
colour,  form,  and  fragrance  entirely  unique.  Price 
Sd.  per  tablet-. 

See  the  name  on  each.  Wholesale  of 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  36  UPPER  MARSH, 
EAMBETH,  S. 


BREIDENBACH’S,  157b  NEW 

BOND  STREET. _ 


OLD-FASHIONED  EAU  DE 

COLOGNE,  warranted  genuine,  lOe  per  box. 


OLD-FASHIONED  LAVENDER 

WATER,  and  ESPRIT  de  LAVANDE  aux 
MILLEFLEUR8,  ripe  of  age,  fine  quality,  98.  •d., 
4s.  6d.,  and  8«.  6d. 

LD-FASHIONED  BROWN 

WINDSOR,  YegeUble,  and  Naples  Soaps, 

9s.  6d. 


Old-fashioned  cold 

CREAM  with  or  without  perfume,  is.. 
Is.  6d.,  and  9s.  cd. 

LD-FASHIONED  VEGETABLE 

CREAM,  for  tbe  Hair,  2s.  6d. 

LD-FASHIONED  EXTRACT  of 

ROSES,  for  washing  the  Head,  2s.  6d 
and  4s.  6d. 

Old-fashioned  myrrh  and 

BORAX  TOOTH-POWDER,  &  MOUTH 
WASH,  28.  and  Ss.  6d.  each. 

BREIDENBACH,  Perfumer  to  tb© 
QUEEN,  U79  New  Bond  lUMt. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  SEPTEMBER  12, 


To  the  ELECTORS’ of  the 

BOROUGH  OF  CAMBRIDOB. 

OBiTTLBXEif.— Althoug'h  unBucccfliftil  in  two 
contMted  Blections,  and  one  petition,  tke  large 
meaanre  of  support  which  I  received,  the  hearty 
good-will  exhibited  towards  me,  and  the  more  fhvour- 
able  conditions  afforded  by  an  enlargH  Constituency, 
encourage  me  to  enter  the  lists  for  the  third  time  as 
a  Candidate  for  the  honour  of  representing  your 
Borough  in  Parliament. 

Mv  political  opinions  have  been  so  often  and  so  fully 
laid  before  you  that  I  feel  it  unnecensary  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  questions  which  recent  events  have 
placed  more  prominently  in  the  foreground.  | 

First  amongst  these  stands  the  “  Church  of  England 
Establishment  in  Ireland."  Attached  as  I  am  to  the 
Doctrine  of  that  Church,  its  Establishment  and 
dowment  by  the  State  are,  in  my  judgment,  contin-  , 
gent  circumstances  to  be  maintuned  as  ^neflcial.  or 
condemned  as  mischievous,  according  as  they  tend  to 
promote  or  retard  the  more  general  acceptance  of  that 
Doctrine.  In  England,  the  Establishment  and  State 
Endowment  are  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
majOTity  of  the  people.  Being  so,  they  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  dispositions  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine,  and  should,  therefore,  be  maintained  as 
beneficial.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  State 
Endowment  and  Establishment  are  imposed  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  will  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
^ing  so,  they  excite  feelings  antagonistic  to  the  fair 
consideration  of  the  doctrine,  and  ar^  therefore,  to  be 
condemned  as  mischievous.  The  fotablishment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland  is  not  a  pr^  or 
support  to  the  Establishment  of  that  Church  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but,  on  the  contrary  a  crushing  weight,  which 
jeopardise  its  stability.  The  soundness  of  these  views 
IS  oemonstrated  by  the  facts  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  endowed  and  etablished  in  Ireland,  has  within 
the  last  200  years  retromaded  rather  than  progressed, 
and  that  the  stability  of  that  Church  in  England  was 
not  endangered,  but,  on  the  contrary^  secured  when 
the  attempt  to  force  it  upon  the  unwilling  people  of 
Scotland  was  abandoned. 

The  Reformed  Parliament  should  deal  with  Ireland 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and,  mindful  that  her  peo¬ 
ple  have  in  times  past  been  subjected  togross  injustice, 
should  remove  every  reasonable  pretext  for  complaint, 
and  bestow  upon  the  rights  of  occupiers  and  the 
property  of  landlords  equm  consideration  and  respect. 
With  great  labour  and  at  a  very  considerable  expense, 
I  have  caused  to  be  adopted  in  Ireland  a  measure, 
which  I  had  previously  established  throughout  the 
Australian  Coumies,  for  fiudlitating  and  rendering 
secure  dealings  with  land.  This  measure,  so  soon  as 
the  exorbitant  fees  imposed  by  Government  are  so  ftr 
reduced  as  to  allow  of  its  being  generally  made  avail¬ 
able.  'will  go  far  to  mitigate  the  difficulties  of  the 
land  question  in  that  country.  | 

I  regard  the  great  Universities  as  National  not  as 
Denominational  institutions,  and,  if  returned,  would 
support  the  measure  recently  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Coleridge  in  that  view. 

As  the  State  may  not  suflTer  children  to  be  starved, 
so  neither  should  it  suffei  them  to  be  deprived  of 
education  by  the  poverty,  the  indifference,  or  the 
cupidity  of  parents  or  of  employers. 

The  Ballot  is  rendered  more  than  ever  necessary 
since  the  admission  to  the  elective  franchise  of  a 
large  (class  who  through  poverty  are  exposed  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  influence  of  bribery  and 
coercion. 

The  provisions  in  the  Reform  Bill  are  in  mv  opinion 
quite  inadquate  to  rectify  the  anomalies  wWn  de¬ 
form  our  representative  systems. 

Without  underrating  the  importance  of  these  Re¬ 
forms.  I  yet  regard  them  chiefly  as  means  to  an  end, 
namely,  the  more  direct  application  of  the  popular 
will  to  the  enforcement  of  economy  and  efficiency  in 
the  public  service  in  all  its  branches,  and  I  would 
venture  to  hope  that  my  experience,  extending  over 
twenty  years  in  the  public  service  in  the  Australian 
Colonies,  may  qualify  me  to  aid  in  that  work  for  which 
Mr  ChUders  has  manifested  so  much  aptitude  acquired 
in  the  same  school. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  . 

Gentlemen,  i 

Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  R.  TORRENS. 

2  Gloucester  Place,  Hyde  Park,  London. 

July  21,1868. 


rpo 


Social  legislation,  on  matters  affecting  tbs  health,  ^  I  the  ELECTORS  of  the  T  TNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
comfort  and  well-being  of  ths  people  at  large,  has  not  1  Tnwpw  nkwrvnm  I  J  LONDON. 

been  overlooked  in  the  recent  Parliament;  as  for  in-  TOWER  HAMLETS.  _ _ _ 

stance, ’the  Artisans’  and  Labourers' Dwellings  Bill,  Gkntlbwvn  —  >  uCTTxmwn 

also  the  Hours  of  Labour  Regulation  Act  and  the  ,  MEDICINE 

Factory  Extensions  Act.  Already  these  AcU  have  A  Deputation  from  a  considerable  body  of  Electors  will  commence  on  THURSDAY,  Ocfob«r  Ist  Intro- 

proved  a  great  boon  u*  children  and  young  persons  the  several  parishes  and  districto  comprised  in  the  ductory  Lsclure  by  Professor  Erichsin,  st  4  p.m. 
engaged  in  a  vsriety  of  occupations,  wherein  they  Borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  have  urgently  The  SESSION  ot  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and 

were  previously  sabjected  to  excessive  overwork;  me  to  beoume  a  Candidate  for  the  Repre-  LAWS,  imluiting  the  Depanment  of  the  applied 

and  they  have  moreover  conferretl  the  inestimable  *«»^tloa  of  the  Borough  iu  Parliament,  and  accorn-  Sciences,  will  brgin  on  FRIDAY,  October  Slid, 
blesaing  of  improved  education.  panied  their  request  with  an  undertaking  to  secure  Introiluciory  D  ciureby  Professor  G.  Cboob  Robbbt- 

'Ti..  iri....*.:.  m  1  u  o  n  e  .  .  my  return  ftce  of  all  expense  to  myself.  bon,  M.A.,  ai  s  p.m. 


T'l..  mi  u  Dll'  f  .  •  my  return  ftce  of  all  expense  to  myself.  bc 

The  Electric  Telegraphs  Bill,  after  encountering  •  1  1.  ^ 

formidable  oppoeition  from  the  great  Railway  Com-  ^To  comply  with  an  application  ao  honourable  was  » 
panies,  escaped  the  limbo  of  dropped  measures,  thanks  *  duty  and  a  pleasure.  Although  I  should  have  u 


panies,  escapeo  me  imiDo or  uroppe.l  measures,  ibanRs  —  " -v  i  s^ii.u  iiave  Elocution,  *e.,  will  como  ence.m  MONDAY, 

to  the  energetic  support  of  the  meroannlerommunliy.  Oc  olw’r  Itlh  t  those  for  Law.  on  MONDAY,  October 

In  importance  it  it  onlj  eecomlarj  to  the  P^noj  Pott*  «riiamei^  to  toe  oeet  of  my  humble  abilitiet|  In 

ag^  The  development  of  the  Tel-graphic  system  '•'h®  SCHOOL  for  Bovs  between  the  ages  of  Seven 

The  Compulsory  Church  Rates  Abolition  Act  will  nid“TOmb^iJd®pi!I5Jrity”^(nS^  Prosiectuses  of  the  various  Depart menis  of  tbe 

settle  one  of  those  Ecclesiastical  vexed  questions  commuuitv.  ^  Colh-g*-,  containing  full  informati"n  reapeciing 

which  have  for  years  past  divided  fellow  Chrietisns  **  Clas!<es,  F<os,  Days,  and  Hours  of  Attendance,  Ac., 

Into  conflicting  parties,  and  diverteil  attention  from  -  My  conduct  and  opinions  as  President  of  the  Re-  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  ndatirig  to  the 

the  evangelisation  of  tbe  musses  of  our  rapidly -grow-  Lei^e  are  so  well  known,  and  the  latter  have  Euiranee  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholsraaipa.  and 

ing  population.  bwn  w  frequently  expresaed  before  large  assemblies  Priaes,  open  to  Competition  by  Studems  of  the 

ij  1  »  L  O'  DU  1  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  s-versl  Faculties,  mar  be  obtained  at  the  OlKce  of 
«.ii  h"  ‘  Session,  Parliament  was  to  repeat  them  herc-to  do  ao  would  be  to  forget,  the  College,  on  application  either  personally  or  by 

called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  motion  for  instead  of  remembering  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gi5ti-  letter.  *  ’  ^  ' 

i*  ^  ^  the  very  request  In  Ths  College  U  very  near  the  Gower  street  Station 

Mr  Gl^tonesResolutions.  The  motion  WAS  carried  accordance  with  which  I  am  now  address^  you.  of  the  Me  ropolilsi  Railwar,  and  within  a  few 

in  the  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  minutes’  ualk  «f  the  termini  of  the  North  Western, 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  the  labours  of  the  last  I*  Bt>“cient  here  to  state  that,  in  labouring  to  Midland,  and  Great  Nurthern  Railways. 

Parliament,  let  me  touch  upon  some  of  the  leading  ”b^m  the  Parliamentary  ftanchisc,  free  and  un-  JOHN  ROBSO.N,  B.A., 


pr^  or  questions  which  will  interest  the  new  Constituency,  fettered,  for  as  large 
in  Eng-  now  about  to  exercise  its  right  of  voting  for  tbe  first  I  *******  * 


a  number  as  possible  of  the  August,  1868. 


actuated  by  the  principle  of  im 

.  _ tiZ.i _ 1  _ _ 


JOHN  ROBSO.N.  B.A., 

Secretary  to  tbe  Council. 


time.  proving  and  elevating  their  political  condition  as  the  ~w--v  1?  d  cj  T  TC  1? _ Tt  "NTTV  QIIVITD 

necessary  means  to  the  improving  and  elevating  their  ■/■•hirolix  Jh.  VJIvIjI  oIIjV  JIiD. 
f  •  for«most  comes  that  same  subject  of  the  social  aud  material  welfare ;  and  by  the  conviction  MEDAL. — Paris  Exhibition,  18C7  — Morson** 

Irisu  Lburch,  on  which  tim  thoughts  of  men  who  that  the  main  object  of  all  good  government  should  Prpsine  Wine,  Globules,  and  l»senges— the  populai^ 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  are  still  in  a  state  of  be  to 'secure  the  sulistantiaJ  happiness  and  content-  remedv  for  weak  digestion.  Manufactured  by  T. 
ferinentaUon.  The  friends  of  a  Church  Establish-  ment  of  the  millions,  who  are,  after  all,  the  real  source  Morao'n  and  Son,  81,  n,  and  194  Southampton  row, 
ment  in  England  regard  it  simply  as  it  may  affect  and  support  of  the  national  wealth  and  power.  Russell  square,  liondon,  W.C.  Bottles  Irom  Sa> 

Church  and  State;  on  the  other  hand,  the  j  car-y  the  same  nrincinle  and  Boxes  from  28.  6d.  Globules  in  Bottles,  from  2a. 

opponents  of  all  Establishments  urge  Dis-establish-  *  siioum  aesire  10  rarry  ine  same  principle  ana  . . . 

ment  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  an  ulterior  attack  on  conviction  into  the  settlement  of  tlw  vanous  pressing  _  .  tjt>t  a  OC’  rpDnTTOCC  A  TTY 
the  Established  Church  in  England.  For  my  own  “"d  impor^t  queatioos  which  will,  no doubh  occupy  1\/rARRIAGE  TROUbblliAUX  And 
part,  believing,  as  1  do.  that  tbe  Church  of  England  f**®  “ttontion  of  the  new  Parliament.  Such  for  |  LAYETTES.—CIIRISTIANandRATH- 
is  rooted  in  the  affections  of  tbe  people  of  this  couiitrv,  amongst  many  othera,  as  the  conciliation  of  respectfullv  SOLICI  f  an  INSPECTION  of 

aud  tbat.she  is  safe  so  long  as  she  is  true  to  herself.  ^„Er7nLSs  ofcliitol  ******  extensive  and  rveherthrf  STOCK,  combining 

unil^  within  her  borders,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  .  workmen  •  interests  which  sre  srddorn  if  ever  Pxrisian  tas'e  with  the  excellence  and  durability  of 
of  Christian  charity  to  those  without;-!  refuse  to  ^fte^'oSaSTv eitite^ ***«“«*!**  *****<=»*  “‘cir  House  hss  been  noted Vor 

consider  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  through  tbe  ®  need  by  either  strikes  or  lock-outs.  upwards  of  seventy  j’ears.  —  CHRISTIAN  and 

medium  of  English  Church  Politics.  Amongst  these  more  pressing  questions  must  be  RATHUONE,  by  Appointment  to  H.R  H.  the 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  enumerated  the  diminution  of  tlie  frightful  national  Princess  of  n  ales,  11  Wigmore  street,  Loudon,  W. 


Difficult  as  it  is  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  enumerated  the  diminution  of  tne  frightful  national 
of  religious  bmlies  in  Ireland,  and  to  legislate  in  a  disgrace  of  our  enormous  paupt'rism,  and  the  amend- 
spirit  of  justice  to  all,  it  is  not  less  difficult  to  grapple  ment  of  the  present  system  and  administration  of  the 
with  the  Land  question,  and  to  mediate  between  the  Poor  Law,  including  an  equalisation  of  the  burden  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  preserving  the  just  rights  of  the  Poor  mte  throughout  the  Metropolitan  parishes, 
each.  _ 


Of  equally  pressing  importance  are  the  curtailment  any  shape  on  approval, 
our  extravagant  national  expenditure,  and  a  con-  F  1  L  M  K 


EASY  CHAIRS.  COUCHES  and  SOFAS, 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

300  different  shapes  constantly  on  view  for  selec¬ 
tion  and  iininediato  deliveiy.  Eas^'  Chairs  mads  to 


P*®*®***!  ^th  questions  extravagant  national  expenditure,  and  a  con- 1 

mast  Im  approi^hed  in  like  manner  and  dealt  with  as  sequent  large  remission  of  our  heavy  taxation;  as 
if  the  Engl i>h  House  of  Commons  were,  for  the  time  ^jsq  tjjg  establisliment  of  ageneral  unsectarian  system 
l^ing,  an  Irish  Parliament  silting  in  Dublin.  Eng-  of  edueation,  industi^l  as  well  aaecboliatic,  especially 
Ilsh  prejudices  must  be  set  aside,  and  Ireland  must  tj,e  former,  and,  as  intimately  connects  with  this 
no  longer  Iw  made  the  battle-ground  of  English  object,  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  amount  and 
parties,  Ecclesiastical  or  Political.  application  of  the  abundant  fUnda  and  property  be- 

Prominont  amongst  English  questions  stands  that  longinz  to  the  various  charitable  institutions  scattered 
of  National  Education.  Much  has  already  been  done  throughout  the  country. 

in  this  dilution ;  irregularly,  by  casual  legislation,  jjj  ,,  so  prodigiously  wealthy  as  oura,  honest 
and  by  self-help,  supplemented,  not  supi  rseded,  bv  wrilling  labour  should  never  be  without  its  due 
Government  aid.  What  is  wante  1  is  to  embrace  all  emplovment  and  due  recompense :  whilst  to  allow 
these  Acts  into  one  complete  sj’steni,  winch  without  thousands  of  children  to  grow  up  amongst  us  in 
burdening  the  ratepayers  with  the  educaiiou  of  those  ,  ignorance  and  vice,  and  then,  either  l^fore  or  after 
whose  parents  and  einploj’ers  are  able  to  provide  the  |  they  are  maturtKl  into  Roughs,  to  punish  them  for 
means,  shall  secure  the  bt  U'  fils  of  primary  instruc-  j  violation  of  laws  which  they  have  never  been 
tion  to  all  children  throughout  the  land,  without  ^  taught  either  to  understand  or  respect,  is  a  grievous 


F  1  L  M  K  R  and  SON, 

UrUUliSTBRIBS, 

81  and  82  Berners  street,  Oxford  street  W. ; 
Factory,  >4  and  88  Charles  street. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free. 

PRIZE  MEDAL— PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 

Newton  wilson  and  co.’S 

NEW  HAND 

SEWING  MACHINES. 


“QUEEN  MAB.’ 
Three  Guineas. 


“  CLEOPATRA.” 
Four  Guineas. 


HAND  LOCK-STITCH  MACHINES. 


exception. 


reproach  to  our  Christianity,  and  a  heavy  scandal  to 


“  DORCAS.” 
hour  Guinea-. 


“  PENELOPE.” 
Five  Gui  eas. 


A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comm  ms  (of  our  institutions.  E'our  Guinea-.  live  Gui  eas. 

whicli  1  was  a  menitier)  has  made  a  -earc  ing  iiKpiiiy  There  is  much  need  also  for  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  I'liise  beautiful  Machines  require  no  fixing  to  • 
into  the  appliances  for  Scieiitiiic  and  Tectimcal  E  iu- 1  iu  the  rights  and  interests  of  tbe  people  in  U  ible,  are  pi-rf  ctly  siea  li  witli  their  own  weiaht, 

cation  granted  to  the  youth  ot  ili is  country,  ns  com-  jha  cuminun  and  firfest  lands  have  been  ui  uriuusly  ni  1  vet  peri-'Ciiy  iHwable.  Tlie>  r^  i|uire  no  personal 

pHr*-!!  with  tbe  facil  ti^-s  .tffor<led  on  tli  Coii  inent  of  aif-eted  It  would  be  luy  earnest  deaire  to  protect  ■  n-i'niomM  w  .  lit  ver;  any  child  enn  iqn-ra  e  on  loein 

Eur  >|>e  and  the  L'uiied  Sta  es.  Tiie  valuable  evi  fhis*  rights  and  intentsts  to  the  Uimoit  p<is(nhle!.i  1  r-i  s  a  .1.  T  e*  will  o  lun  ai.y  ta  ric;  iiieii.sdles 

dfiice  thus  colleCt>'d,  and  th'*  report  foniide  1  tli-reon,  extent.  u  no  lialih-  t-i  nroiX;  amt  it  la  alinoii  iiii(io8»ible 


Eur  >|>e  and  the  L'uiied  Sta  es.  Tiie  valuable  evi  this*  1 
■foiice  thus  collect>-d,  and  th'*  report  foniide  1  til- reun,  extent. 

have  prepare  I  the  way  for  a  wi  ler  dilluston  of  8  i  II-  .  '  ,  i-  .  1  .  .•  1 1 -r  nr  m  lu  a  i  oni  or  or  <-r 

working  classes.  ,  ui  IreiaaJ,  I  cannot  but  feel  tnat  the  pasuiou  of  that  n*  .'"V-rl  il'a  I 

^  Trades’  Unions  complain,  and  justly,  that  they  are !  Church  has  long  been  deeply  in'iirious  to  the  charac-  *-'**!  LtlEA  olDr-,  LLtclDUfl. 

liable  to  t  e  plundered  with  impuiiiiy  by  their  treu-  ter  and  at  variance  with  the  priucipli-s  of  Protestant-  “PRIZE  MEDAL.” 

surera,  and  that  the  law  aftords  no  redress.  1  am  in  .  ism,  a  dishonour  to  the  Church  of  England  (of  w.iich  _ _ _ _ ! _ 

favour  of  an  amendment  of  tbe  law  which  should  1  am  a  member),  and  a  serious  obsucle  to  the  proper  iJTc.urc.1  j  rpD  a  Yfr  r 

protect  t^ually  the  funds  of  Trades’  Unions  and  those  influence  and  growth  of  the  very  faith  which  it  was  '  I  tU  U  rvlolO  Ana  1  IvA  V  ihlilaJliivO. 
of  Associations  of  Employers.  establish^  to  promote.  Whilst  the  Established  J[_  vj^jiors  to  the  Seasi  le  and  others  exposed  to 

Mr  Mundella’s  plan  for  the  establishment  of  Courts  I  C***>rch  is  tjw  wrested  Chureh  rfonly  a  maU  luino-  ^,11  kqwLAN  D’S  K  LYDOR 

of  Arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between  inaiters  and  I  ^*y  **J  Iifixp®.  R  •*  upnmd  tnere  bb  toe  Natiimal  ^  miist  refreahmg  preparation  for  the  complexioii, 
workmen,  and  to  prevent  strikes,  has  mv  approval.  I  Church  merely  bv  the  superior  power  of  this  TOuntry,  ^JJ0p^||lng  theclou  l  of  languor  and  relaxation,  allay- 
Where  employers  and  emploj-ed  are  unable  to  adjust  ***  opposition  to  the  conscience  and  will  of  toe  great  imiability,  and  imiae  iiaiely  afford- 

tlieir  own  differences,  recourse  to  arbitration  is  better  niBJority  of  tlie  Irish  people.  Notiiing  in  either  reli-  ,ngt|,epfo>,ingj*Msatiouaitendtngrcsiore<l  elasticity 
than  to  strikes.  poa  or  rea*)n  cm  juBUfy  such  an  aacendanw,  and  |„.,‘|thful  state  of  the  skin.  Freckles,  tan  spots, 

,  .u  .  J  /  its  removal,  especially  in  the  gradual  and  conm^rata  p|,„pi„  flushes,  and  discoloration  fly  before  iu 

II  evils  1^  the  prMent  mode  of  granting  an  un-  manner  as  regards  vested  mtcrwte,  propo^  by  Mr  Jp  and  P**®®  •  “«•“*/  P*"^*^ 

limited  number  of  Licences  to  Beerhouses  by  tbe  Gladstone,  seems  tome  essential  to  Oie  existence  of  Xxion.  Price 4s.  6d. and  8a  6d.  per 

Excise  are  notonous.  I  would  iwmove  these  evils  , »  real  union  with  Ireland,  and  to  the  preservation  of  garden,  and  by  CbemUts 

by  an  amendment  of  the  present  Licensing  system,  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Empire.  p’ „  b  >  j 

and  by  a  transfer  of  tlie  power  of  grant  from  the  rtnu  1  ers. 

Excise  to  the  Local  Magistrates,  under  whose  control,  I  fear  that  the  vexatious  difficulties  thrown  by  the  *•*  Ask  for  Rowlands  Kalydor,  and  bewwe  w 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  ownera,  they  abould  new  Reform  Act  in  the  way  of  the  firee  exercise  of  spurious  and  pernicious  ertielee  under  toe  name  01 
be  placed.  the  household  aud  loilger  franchiaea,  added  to  the  tvALTDon.  _ _ 

The  dignity  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the  '  *V*****^*l*.**^ ‘if  WDI  A'Wn  TRUNKS  for 

Councils  ot  Furp.  and  thronghout  ths  world,  and  VLRLAND  IRUiNKb  lOl 

her  means  of  self-defence,  df|»en<l  ratlier  on  firr  j  **'*™^ ‘U**”*  1' ..1  ,  ! U  .  .1  V_>/  I '1)1  A. — I^u^trated  Price  lists  of  Overland 

material  than  her  moral  powers.  I  would,  Iht-rvfore,  iitmI  nstolnfe  In  thidr  determi  i’ronks,  Ladies’  Travelling  Boxes,  Portmanteaus, 

keep  up  the  strength  and  eiHciercy  of  our  Army  and' father  Bags  Cabin  Furnitur-.  &c.,  will  be  for- 
Navy  under  a  strict  economv  in  the  application  of  “IBtion  *”  ® .  ,  *1  '  i.j  wanted  on  application  to  THRESHER  and 

Parliamentary  grants.  Consi.lerable  reforms  have  *“***«**'y  ditficnlties.  ^ENNY,  Outilitors.  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 

been  foreshadowed  during  the  last  Session  in  both  The  influential  Deputation,  at  whose  instance  I  ;;>trand,  lymiton. 

branches  of  the  Service.  By  a  wider  application  of  have  thus  consented  to  become  a  Candidate  for  your - 

the  Militia  and  V'olunteer  Service,  a  large  inexpen-  suffrages,  assure  me  that  they  have  taken  great  pains  y -v  v  K  R  f  AND  ROUTE  — 

aive  Army  of  Reserve  might  be  lornied,  without  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Constituency,  and  that  I  1 


I  -r  III'  III  «o  g  t  ‘Mil  of  or  i-r 

Great  Cell  lai  DeyU'  :  144  Hii>H  IIOLBORN. 
W  i>t  Kill  D  |Mit :  2in  RF^  iF.N  1'  SroEF.f. 
City  Depot:  144  CtlEAr’tilDE,  LONDON. 

“PRIZE  MEDAL.” 


TOURISTS  and  TRAVELLERS. 

_  Viailurs  to  the  Seaslle  and  others  exposed  to 


TO  the  ELECTORS  and 

NON-ELECTORS  of  tbe  BOROUGH  of 
•  HALIFAX. 


FxLLOW  ToW58M1IT,—  I 

Tbe  Parliament  about  to  be  dissolved,  although  of 
short  duration,  has  accomplished  a  great  work;  in 
extending  the  basis  of  repreoentatiun,  and  in  confiding 
a  large  share  of  electoral  power  to  the  industrial 
class. 

Before  I  approach  the  new  voters,  with  whom  rests 
a  preponderance  of  elective  power,  let  me  shortly 
address  tbe  old  Constituente  whoArst  placed  me  in 
the  proud  position  of  representing  my  native  town, 
and  to  whom  I  have  to  render  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  1  have  discharged  the  trust  placed  in  my 
hands. 

I  was  elected  daring  Lord  Palmerston’s  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  as  a  general  supporter  of  his  wise  and 
temperate  policy  ;  but  1  refused  to  become  the  blind 
partisan  or  the  factious  opponent  of  any  Ministry. 
Mj’  votes  afford  the  best  testimony  of  niy  faithful 
observance  of  this  pledge. 

To  the  Liberal  Government  I  gave  a  consistent 
support,  and  lent  iny  unswerving  aid,  as  a  ;>rivate 
member,  to  tbe  passing  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Reform 
Bill.  On  the  rejection  of  the  Dill  a  Conservative 
Government,  under  Lord  Derby,  sucreeiled  to  office, 
and  introduced  a  broader  measure  of  Reform.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  settling  the  question 
without  further  delay,  I  joined  the  independent  mem¬ 
bers,  who  determine  to  set  aside  party  predilection  j 
in  order  to  force  legislation  to  a  practical  issue.  Thus' 
they  secured  the  enactment,  in  1867,  of  a  Reform  Act 
for  England ;  and  during  the  recent  Session,  by  a ' 
similar  policy,  they  promoted  tbe  extension  of  that  j 
Act,  with  certain  modificaliona,  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  | 

The  Bribery  Bill  was  the  crowning  work  of  Re- 
form;  without  which  the  Suffrage  might  cease  to  be  I 
•  07  »n  Election  the  free,  honest  choice  of 

the  Cbnstitaency. 


its  removal,  espemally  in  toe  graauai  ana  conm^rate  p|,„pi„  flushes,  and  discoloration  fly  before  iU 
in-  manner  as  regards  vested  mtcrwte,  nropo^  by  Mr  J,p  »od  give  place  to  a  lieslihy  purity  aud 

*!»•  Gladstone,  seems  to  me  ^ntial  to  the  existence  of  ,;{ic^py  complexion.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per 
<’"•  ,  a  real  union  with  Ireland,  and  to  the  preservation  of  ^  SpIj  Hatton  garden,  and  by  CbemUts 


and  Perfumers. 


TRUNKS 


sive  Army  of  Reserve  might  be  lorni^,  without  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Constftueney,  and  that 
having  recourse  to  dnscription,  which  U  alien  to  the  I  am  secure  of  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  support 
habits  and  feelings  of  Englishmen.  of  a  large  ra.ajority  of  the  Elector*.  In  anticipation, 

_  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  then'forc  of  the  distinguishiHi  honour  of  being  thus 

Such  IS  a  bnef  outline  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  ^nd  freely  ehoe.-n  to  ntoresent  you  in 

formed,  and  the  conMCtioni  I  hold  on  leading  public  j  cordially  pledg»  myself  to  endeaviur 

questions.  In  the  hope  that  rather  as  a  man  of  action  ^  ^  my  power  to  justify  the  great  trust  pro-  1  receive  Cargi 

than  of  words,  I  may  help  to  ri;^n  ‘"t®  *•»«'•'  pp^ed  to  be  conferred  upon  me,  and  to  jmnre  myself  uiHHALfAtC 

lation.  I  again  seek  at  your  hands  the  honour  of  5Sy  of  vour  contidemk  ' - 

representing  vou  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia-  *  _ 

meat.  Tam,  my  Fellow  Townsmen,  EDMOND  BEALES. 

Your  faithful  Servant,  - — - - - 

Bank  Field,  July  8iBt,  1868.  EDWD.  AKROYD.  T71RIE  RAILWAY. — The  under- 


ComnuiiilcatioB 


Steam  with  INDIA, 


CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  Ac.,  via  EGYPT, 


rthy  of  your  confidence.  MALTA, 

EDMOND  BEALES. 

-  MADRA^ 

7IRIE  RAILWAY. — The  under-  uAfAVu,^* 


(ilHHALTAR,  v  (  From  Southsrapton, 

MALTA,  nOMUAY.  |  every  Saturday. 

iLKXANDaiA,  „  J  J  .. 

CEYI4).N,  MNOArORE,  )  From  houtkampton, 

MADRAS,  CHINA,  t  every  fortalaht— 

OALtUTTA,  JAPAN,  f  the  day  of  departure 

UAfAVIA,  )  beiax  Saturday. 

AU-raALU.  u  auwUBse,  I  "ISt.  . -S-"' 

a.AO  atOKUfS  sidhby, 

SOUND,  kc.,  tfcc.  J  fcaiSK  .’Saturday. 

The  Steamers  Uav#  Marseillea  every  oanJay. 

For  full  particulars  as  to  freight,  paasaga,  and 
insurance,  apply  at  the  Company  a  Oitiees,  182 
Leadenhall  atreet,  London,  or  Oriental  place,  Son(h< 
amptoQ. 


MNOAPORE, 

CHINA, 

JAPAN. 


)  From  8< 
j  every 


signed  representing  a  considerable  numlwr  of  *U;TRALIA.  MKLMUBNi; 


Shares  wiB  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  other  holders 


^  ORDON  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  Tirof  tiJfni^nto 

VT  4  QUEEN  SQUARE,  W.C..  conducted  bv  to  be  adopted  to  represent  and  protect  their  inureata 
Prufesaora  diatioguialied  in  Theology,  Literature,  at  New  Vork. 


Science,  and  Art,  will  OPEN  on  tbe  8th  of  October. 
For  Prospectuses  applv  to  the  Lady  Resident. 

AGN£S  CHARLES,  Hon.  Sec. 


iDTlifO  and  Slaui, 

Coptball  court, 

Throgmortonr  street,  E-C. 


iLBOUBNe.)  ' 
DNEY, 

to,  tkc.  J 


II  i 


(1  i 


'  / 
I  ’  C 


t 
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HITTAKER  and  CO’S  IM 

PROVED  EDITIONS. 


LACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

'  PLATE  It  •  coating  of  pure  SlWer  oret 
’k’s  Nickil,  a  meUi  amalgamated,  on  Chemical 
clplee,  almoat  to  the  purity  and  whitemma  of 
ir,  which  renders  It.  as  a  basis  for  Electro- 
Ting,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced, 


No  L  on  SATURDAY,  October  3. 

NEW  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 

THE  PALL  MALL  BUDGET. 

BEING  A  WEEKLY  OOLLEOTION  OF  ARTICLES  PRINTED  IN  THE 
‘PALL  MALL  GAZETTE’  FROM  DAY  TO  DAY. 

WITH  A  SUMMARY  OF  NEWS. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE;  STAMPED,  8EVENPENCE. 

For  the  convenience  of  persons  resident  in  the  remoter  districts  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
Continent,  in  America,  India,  Australia,  and  other  distant  places,  it  has  been  determined  to 
issue  a  Weekly  Publication,  which  shall  be  a  collection  of  all  the  OrigimU  Articles  printeil 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazrttb  from  day  to  day.  This  Publication  is  to  be  called  the  PALL 
MALL  BUDGET.  The  First  Number  will  appear  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  October.  Each 
number  will  be  composed  of  at  least  Forty  Pa^  in  size  and  appearance  like  those  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  PALL  MALL  BUDGET  will  also  contain  a  complete,  con¬ 
cisely  written  Summary  of  News.  Therefore  it  will  be  a  Weekly  Newspaper,  as  well  as  a 
Weekly  Review  of  atfairs,  political,  social,  literary,  &c.  &c.  The  PALL  MALL  BUDGET 
will  be  published  on  Saturday  in  time  for  despatch  by  the  early  morning  mails.  A  Special 
Edition,  printed  on  thin  paper  for  the  Foreign  Post,  will  be  published  on  Friday. 

OFFICE :  2  NORTHUMBERLAND  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS, 
where  all  communications  should  be  addressed. 


IHE  MOST  POPULAR  SCHOOL 

HISTORIES. 


INNOCK’S  HISTORY 

ENGLAND. 


■Ntw  Edition  brought  down  to 
the  Abyealnlan  War  and  attempt  on  the  life  of  the 
Duka  of  Edinburgh.  Price  6a. 


ThrcMi 

Pattera. 


INNOCK’S  HISTORY 

ROME.  Price  M.  6d. 


PcrDotea.  £  •.  4.  £  •.  4.  £  •.  4.  £  •.  4. 

Table  Porka..  1  10  0  1  18  0  *  4  0  *  10  0 

Deaaert  fork*  10  0  j  «  i  n  .ion 

Table  Spoooa.  I  10  0  1  18  0  *  2 

rVteeri  Hpna.  10  0  I  10  0  1  IS  0  1  II  4 

Tea  Spoona...  OISO  0  18  0  190  140 

9  (‘alt  Fpoona  090  030  040  040 

I  Mustard  do  010  016  090  090 

SKirc  do  0  9  0  0  19  0  0  11  0  dll  0 

1  Orarjr  Spn.  060  076  096  0  10  6 

1  Soup  Udle  006  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16  6 

1  Kiah  Knife'  0  11  0  0  18  0  0  15  6  0  16  6 

1  Hotter  Knf.l  09«  086  050  010 

9  Sauce  l/lea.'  056  070  080  090 

1  Suear  Siftr.  060  049  040  060 

t  bugar  Tongs  096  080  036  040 

I  8  4  0  I  11  9  8  19  11  6  18  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  18a.  6d.  to  70a. ;  Tea  and  Coffaa 
Servicea,  708.  to  900s. ;  Comer  Dishea,  £6  15a.  the  Set 
of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  95s.  to  50s.;  and  every 
Article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK,  836  STRAND 
(Opposite  Somerset  House). 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED 

equal  to  New.— RICHARD  and  JOHN 
SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior 
method  of  ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  pro¬ 
cess  goodib  however  old,  can  ba  re-silvered  equal  to 
now. — Estimates  given  for  re- plating. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  Is  the  MOST  ECONO- 
MICAL,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  Ss.  6d.  to  6s.  | 

Bronzeri  Fenders,  10s.  to  80s. 

Bright  Steel  sod  Ormolu,  6.7s.  to  190s.  j 

Be<l  room  Fire  •irons,  Ss.  to  58.  Oil.  I 

Drawing-room  liitio,  10s.  6d.  to  60s.  | 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Bronzed  Kellies  and  Stands,  18s.  6<l.  to 85a. 

Tea  Urns,  best  Londmi  make,  45s.  to  95s. 

Iron  Irays,  Set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30a. 

Papier  Macbie  ditto,  30s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Tea-kettles,  6s.  6d.  to  Us.  6J. 

RICUARU  and  JOHN  SLACK,  336  STRAND 
(Opposite  Somerset  House). 


INNOCK’S  HISTORY 

GREECE.  Price  5a.  iuL 


YLOR’S  HISTORY  of  FRANCE 

and  NORMANDY.  Price  6s. 


3INN0CK’S  CATECHISMS.— For 

List  see  Whittaker  and  (To’s  Catalogue,  gratia 
application. 


iINNOCK’S  OTHER  ELEMEN 

TART  WORKS  for  SCHOOLS. 


SPELLING,  la.  6d. 


lIRST  SPELLING  BOOK,  Is. 


XPLANATORY 

BOOK,  Is.  6d. 


SPELLING 


ROYAL  INSURANCE  BUILDINGS, 

LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON, 

AMD 

LIVERPOOL. 


HILD’S  FIRST  BOOK,  3d, 


ENTORIAN  PRIMER,  6d. 


UVENILE  READER,  Js.  6d. 


EPITOME  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT 

For  1867. 

The  “  ROYAL  has  never  had  a  larger  bo  ly  of  Coustil 


NTRODUCl^ORY  ENGLISH 

READER.  38. 


XPLANATORY  ENGLISH 

READER,  4s.  6d. 


WORKS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE  COM- 
MANDER.IN-CHIEF.  FOR  THE  INSTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  COMMISSIONS 
IN  THE  ARMY. 

CHEPMELL’S  COURSE  of 

HISTORY. 

New  edition,  19mo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

A  SHORT  COURSE  of  HISTORY,  containing  I., 
Greece.  II.,  Rome.  III.,  England.  By  Hatiuaso 
1.1  M.  CHiPifZi.L,  D.D. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SAME.  Price  la. 

Alio, 

CHEPMELL’S  COURSE  of 

HISTORY. 


FIRE  BRANCH. 

PREMIUMS  iu  1867  . 

being  a  larger  revenue  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

LOSSES  by  Fire  in  1867  . 

NET  PROFITS,  after  paying  all  losses  and  expenses 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

INSTITUTED  1890. 

The  Security  of  a  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000  and 
an  Ass'urance  Fund  amounting  to  more  than 
seven  years’  purchaaaof  the  totarAnnuai  Income. 
Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Profits  divided  among  the 
Assured  every  Fifth  Tear. 

Assurances  of  all  kinds,  without  Profits,  at  consider¬ 
ably  Reduced  Rates. 

Policies  granted  at  very  Low  Rates  of  Premium  for 
the  Fir«t  Five  Years. 

Tbe  most  Liberal  Conditions  in  respect  of  Foreign 
Residence  and  Travel,  Revival  of  Lapaed  Policies 
and  Surrender  Values. 

Whole  World  Licenses  rail  or  chabox,  when  tbe 
circumstances  are  favourable. 

Endowments  for  Children. 

Annuities — Immediate,  Deferred,  or  Reversionary. 
Notices  of  Assignment  registered  and  acknowledged 
without  a  fee.  j 

Tbe  revised  Prospectus,  with  full  Particulars  and  ; 
Tables,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Company’s  Offices  in 
London,  1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  Pall- 
mall,  8.W.,  and  of  tbe  Agents  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary. 


LIFE  BRANCH 

Annual  Average  of  new  business  in  1865-6-7  . 

Do.  during  previous  Quinquennium 
Amount  added  to  Life  R^rves  in  1867  .  . 


LIFE  PROPOSALS  now  effected  will  participate  in  the  increased 
share  of  Profits  recently  conceded  to  P#licy-holders. 

PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Manager  and  Actuary. 
JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 

August,  1868. 


Second  Series.  9  vols.,  19mo, 
cloth,  19s.,  contsining  I.,  Greeks  and  Mabometanr. 
II.,  History  of  the  Middle  Am. 

London :  Whittaker  and  Ca,  Are  Maria  lane. 


With  two  maps,  18mo,  cloth,  price  ts. 

A  SUMMARY  of  ANCIENT  and 

MODERN  HISTORY,  abridged  from  Tytler. 
By  Rev.  T.  D.  Uixcxie,  LL.D. 

London :  W  bituker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  lana. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

PEARL.  By  the  Author  of  'Caitei 


BY  ROYAL  COMMAND. 


METALLIC  PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  respectfuUy 

directs  the  attention  of  tba  Commercial  Public 
and  of  all  who  lue  Steel  Pena,  to  the  incomparable 
excellence  of  his  productions,  which  for  Qoalitt  of 
Matirial,  East  Action,  and  Gbxat  Doxaxiutt 
will  enaore  universal  preference. 

They  can  be  obtained.  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in 
the  world;  Wholesale,  at  the  Works,  Gransm  street, 
Birmingham;  01  John  street.  New  York;  and  at  87 
Graccchorch  atreet,  London. 


FOR  MILITARY  AND  OTHER  STUDENTS. 
19mo,  cloth,  price  4a.  6d., 

A  MANUAL  of  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Hsalb,  M.A.,  late  of  the 


MBS  ST  CLAIR’S  SON.  By  Lady  Blake. 

9  vols. 

THREE  WIVES.  By  the  Author  of 

*  Margaret  and  her  Bridesmaids,’  &c.  8  vols. 

IN  VAIN.  By  Heraclitus  Grey.  Author 

of  '  Armstrong  Magney,’  &o.  8  vols. 

[Just  raady. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PublUbera. 


EUIIOPEAN 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

London :  VVbitUker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  lane. 


READING  LESSONS  fob  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE 
YEAR. 

l2mo,  bound,  price  5a., 

The  literary  &  scientific 

CLASS  BOOK,  eonsiating  of  865  Reading 
Le884ms,  with  1,000  Queationa  for  examination.  By 
the  Rev.  JouiT  Platts.  A  New  Edition,  revised  and 
improved. 

London:  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  lane. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


FOR  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ANNUITIES, 
AND  GUAItANTEE  OF  FIDELITY 
IN  SITUATIONS  OF  TRUST. 


Ob  Monday,  8vo,  stitched,  la., 
PROSPECTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND- 

A  SERMON  PREACHED  in  the 

PARISH  CHURCH  of  DONCASTER,  on 
Sunday  evening,  August  80,  on  tbe  occasion  of  the 

FIRST  OFFERTORY  IN  LIEU  OF  A 
CHURCH-RATE. 

By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Doncaster. 
Published  by  request. 

London  :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York  street.  Covent 
gar  dsn. 


Immediately,  in  9  volumes, 

MT  RECOLLECTIONS  of  LORD  BYRON 

With  those  of  bis  Friends  and  Contemporaries. 

"  Tba  long  promised  work  of  the  Countess  Gnio- 
ciolo.” — AUiensam. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  streef. 


Chairman,  Girxral  Sir  FREDERIC  SMITH, 
K.H.,  F.R.S. 

Policies  payable  during  Life — Indisputable — Notliable 
to  Forfeiture. 

Annual  Income  exceeds  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Thousand  Pounds. 

Tbe  Annuity  Tables,  offering  special  advantages 
to  Annuiunts,  and  full  particulars  of  the  popular 

(irinciples  of  this  Society,  will  be  found  in  the  New 
’rospectus,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants  post 

HENRY  LAKE,  Gbnkral  Manaoxb. 

316  REGENT  STKEET;  and  17  WATERLOO 
PLACE,  PALLMALL,  LONDON. 


DUNCAN’S  ENGLISH 

EXPOSITOR;  or,  Explanatory  English 
Spelling  Book.  Price  Is.  6d. 

DICTATION  EXERCISES;  with 

suitable  Orthographical  Instructions.  By  M. 
Bbaslxt.  Price  28. 

rpHE  YOUNG  LADIES’  ARITH- 

JL  METIC.  ByJ.  Atris.  Containing  Forms 
of  Bills  of  Parcels,  Ac.  Price  9s. 

Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Muria  lane. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 
Nearly  raady,  in  8  vols,  post  8vo, 

NELLY  BROOKE-  A  Novel-  B: 

Floexncx  Mabbtat,  Author  of  ‘  Love’s  Conflict, 
‘  Too  Good  for  Him.’  &c. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  street. 


Newcastle  weekly 

CHRONICLE. 

PublUhed  on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY. 
Price  TWOPENCE. 

NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 
Published  every  MORNING,  Price  ONE  PENNY. 

Tbe  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE 
(btablisbed  I7S4)  is  one  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 
EsUbliehed  of  Provincial  Journals.  It  issues  Four 
Editions  Weekly  (on  Friday  and  Saturday). 

Tbe  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  u  a 
First-Class  Daily  Newspaper.  It  gives  full  Reports 
upon  all  Matters  of  Interest,  and  Complete  Market, 
Commercial,  and  Shipping  Intelligenoa  up  to  tba 
moment  of  going  to  press.  No  Advertisement  can 
be  fairly  broaglit  under  the  notice  of  the  public  in 
the  Northern  Connties,  nnleae  it  be  inserted  in  the 
CHRONICLE.  The  CHRONICLE  ia  printed  on 
Ilux’a  large  Rotary  Printing  Machine,  and  has  a  very 
much  larger  CircuisUon  than  any  Newspaper  iu  tbe 
district. 


SIX  POUNDS  A  WEEK 
WHILE  LAID  UP  BY  INJURY,  AND 

X  1,000 

ACCIDENT  OF  ANY  KIND, 

MAY  BE  SECURED  BY  AN  ANNUAL  PAY¬ 
MENT  OF  FROM  £3  TO  £6  6s.  TO  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGEBS* 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

KAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ALONE 

May  also  be  provided  against  bv 
INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  SINGLE  OR 
DOUBLE  JOURNIES. 

For  Particulars  apply  to  tbe  Clerks  at  the  Railway 
Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Offices 
RLGKNT  STKKKT. 
W.J.VUN.  Secretary.. 


A  USEFUL  BOO^ 

New  edition,  18mo,  cloth,  price  9s.  6d., 

The  SECRETARY'S  ASSISTANT 

containing  tbe  correct  modes  of  snparscrip- 
tion,  commencement  and  conclusion  of  letters  to  per¬ 
sona  of  every  degree  of  rank,  and  much  other 
information. 

Also,  fourth  edition,  ISmo,  cloth,  price  3«., 

nnHE  WRITER  and  STUDENTS 

Compendioos  Dictionary  of 


Anew  cathedral  in 

IRELAND. —  The  BUILDER  of  THIS 
WEEK,  4d.,  or,  by  poet,  5d.,  contains  Fine  View 
and  Plan  of  St  klacCartbain’s  Cathedral,  Bionaghan 
— Gaides  to  Derbysliire— on  Generalisation  in  Art — 
A  Visit  to  Troyes — Public  Works  Department,  India 
— and  other  interesting  Papers,  with  Notes  of  Artistic 
and  Sanatory  Prograae.  1  York  street,  Coveut 
garden,  and  all  Newaiueu. 


JL  ASSISTANT 
English  Synonymes. 

And  by  the  same  Author,  l9mo,  cloth,  price  Is., 

ri^HE  WRITER  and  STUDENTS 

X  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Lon  Ion  :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria  lane. 


London:  Printed  ^  Ch asleb  W.  BBTVBLL,of  Putney,  at 
his  PrlDting-oAoe,  Number  16  Little  Pulteney  street, 
in  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex,  and  published  by  GEoaitx 
Lapiiaii,  of  Number  9  Wellington  street,  in  the 
Strand,  in  the  afomaid  County  of  Middlesex,  at 
Number  9  WcUiugton  street  aforesaid.— Saturday, 
September  13, 16M. 
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